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Sir Richard Lodge 0*55-1936): 
whereabouts of his MS autobiog- 
raphical memoir, Recollections of a 
Professor, used by his daughter 
Margaret Lodge in her biography 
(1W5); also whereabouts or Miss 
Lodge or any other direct descen- 
dants; for a study of the academic 
profession in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

J. P. Kenyon. 

Department of Modem History, 
University of St Andrews. St 
Andrews, Fife, Scotland KY16 
9AL. 

Nina Hamnett (1890-1965), painter 
and writer: whereabouts of letters, 
paintings, drawings, manuscripts, 
photographs and any material, in- 
cluding reminiscences of the artist 
and her circle; far an authorized 

biography. - 

Edward Booth'-Clibborn. 
Nash House, 12 Carlton House 
Terrace, London SW1Y 5AH. 


Information, please 

Henry Mackenzie (1745-1831), au- 
thor of The Man of Feeling (17711: 
whereabouts of letters, papers, 
manuscripts etc other than in the 
National Library of Scotland and 
the Scottish Record Office; for an 
authorized edition of his literary 
correspondence and notebooks. 

_ ... Horst W. Drescher. 

Scottish Studies Centre, Johannes 
Outenberg- Uni versilfli, D-6728 
Germersheim, German Federal 
Republic. 

w Thackeray', location of un- 
published letters concerning the 
composition and publication of 
Thackeray's works, or location of 

mjtmio'nnl fra<«i%. A .i n . £ ... ■- 


Archibald Henry Paterson, (d 1932), 
curate of St Mark's. Kennington. 
London, Assyriologist and 
archaeologist; information, papers 
and reminiscences sought; for a 
study of his work. 

,, ei . _ R. D. Barnett. 

SFT Gr ° Ve ’ LQndon NW3 


™ ty years on; ‘StamboufS 


l h f T f L f.°fP^berl5, 1932, carried 
the following review of Graham 
Greene's Stamboul Train : 1 


reporter and the 
whom she falls in C ? *jli5 
the popula^ * 

ESP i n \Ff ts£} 

and t4 backgiS^^ 
skilfully implied, 0 lii 
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Oscar Levy, financial backer and su- 
pervisor of the first English ttans- 
latlon of the works of Friedrich 
Nietzsche (1910-14): information 
about Levy's life, papers and 
materials. 

Melvin Drimmer. 
History Department, Cleveland 
State University, Geveland, 
Ohio 44115. 
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manuscript fragments; for an edi- 
tion of the works. 

Peter L. Shillingsburg. 
English Department, Mississippi 

/o t‘!L S J r ?M,, Wi ' >ler Stannaid) 
(1856-1911): information, papers, 
letters, manuscripts sought, espe- 
cially correspondence with Ruskln. 

Margaret Mann Phillips. 

57 Hampton Road, Teddington, 
Middlesex TW11 OLA. 

A. Randall Wells (1877-1942) 

architect: letters, drawings, plans 
and personal reminiscences sought: 
for a study. 

- _ Pam Lee. 

3 West Terrace. Western Hill, 
Durham. 


I Hoidsworth and Ball, publishers in St 
Paul s Churchyard c 1830: any in- 
formation about their activities; for 
a family history. 

Richard Hoidsworth, 

4 P e L d ? ,a Source, 5310 MOhl- 
bach-Moutfort, Luxembourg. 

Stephen Hudson (Sidney Schiff; 
translator of ProusQ: whereabouts 
of papers, especially correspond- 
ence with Hermann Broch; for a 
biography of the latter. 

Graham Bartram. 

IWpfirlmenf oF German Studies, 
University of Uncaster Bailrigg, 
Lancaster, LAI 4YN. 

Letters from the front: original letters 
written home from battlefields 
since 1900; for an anthology. 

Annette Tapert. 

39 Moore Park Road, London 
SW6. 

Gershom Scholem: whereabouts of 
manuscript letters; for an edition 
of his collected correspondence. 

Arnold Paucker. 


■ **i*v*VI I QUVAW 1 , 

Leo Baeck Institute, 4 Devonshire 
St, London WIN 2BH. 


a IS? ; G /^ ei ? e ' s new novel 
Stamboul Train (Hememann, 7s 6d 

net) has a more popular flavour than 
, those which preceded it. The setting is 
one of those trains which run so 
frequently through modern novels and 
films, presumably because they 
provide an ingenious method of 
cheating the unities. And this setting 
has clearly decided the method by 
which the characters are drawn; there 
Is no time for long development or fine 
analysis, and the poisons of the story 
are briskly and ingeniously reported It 
is all very cleverly done; and the 
characters are, for the most part, 
admirably fitted to amuse and interest 
us during the journey. It is true that 
they have to reveal themselves forcibly 
? nd f, 1 and thus a re apt to. strain 
into the limelight, to become in a slight 
degree theatrical; but one must take 
this as a necessary condition of their 
situation. The Jew illustrates all the 
characteristics of a Jew which the 
author can find; and the popular 
novelist, the writer of half a million 
words under the title “The Great Gay 
Round . though he is an admirable 
figure of satire, is an unspeakable 
epitome of his type. But there is the 
minimum of simplification and 
conventionality consistent with the 
framework within which Mr Greene 


political agitator is to L .J?* 
frontier station and SS 
imprisoned an English 
Here Mr Greene W S***. 
opportunity to describe ?„ 
state of mind of persons SSH* 
adventure, a theme on 
worked before. And 
atmosphere alters; instead o£ k 
instantly intelligible 
everytjJng fa i rSfa'nd *££ 
The crisis, subjectively 
everything ddL 
And these events, though foj? 
incisive, are far more*?*? 
substantial than those which**? ■ 
tne train. * 
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has to work. The relationship between 
a hardened and battered woman 
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Misaedthe 
Motor Show ? 
Make aura you see 
The Times 


The Royal Society of UtentwW 
announced that Sir Angus 
accepted the invitation to taaeh 
President in succession to the IsteLoi 
Butler. The award of its twt* 
? enson Silvef Medal (foc^ 
in 1916 by A. C. Benson) on ha 
conferred upon Dr A. L. Rowd 
was presented by C. M. Woodhowci 
December 9. 
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Interpreting the Incarnation 

S. S. Prawer: Grimm’s Tales in translation 



The Magi, consecrated archbishops 
woodcut from a Strasbourg edition, 
compiled c 1370, on view In the exi 


January 16. See, also the picture on page 1418. 
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Victor Clube and Bill Napier 
tv Cosmic Serpent: A catastrophist 
viTw of Earth History 
299 pp. Faber. £12.50. 
gfll8l6X 

-The Cosmic Serpent" is a name given 
u, a hypothetical giant comet, a fieiv 
Lon of a thing that hurled 
Hefbolts and generally caused 
Btfbem in prehistonc times. If you 
y Ibe hypothesis acceptable, you can 
yvihat tnree thousand vears have all 
but erased the terror of those events 
bom human memory; but that Victor 
Oahe and Bill Napier, two 
nofeekKial astronomers, have caught 
Ke ounet by Its hypothetical tail, 
More it slipped from human 
amreness completely. They have 
witicn an exciting book about it, a 
book which, with its carefully 
calculated exterior, contains many new 
kA challenging arguments. Patrick 
Moore declares on the Jacket that it is 
oneoflhe most extraordinary books he 
has ever read. The astronomical part is 
perhaps more sober than the title 
suggests - a wolf in serpent’s clothing, 
la bet. The clothing is at times plainly 
uncomfortable, but was presumably 
donned to attract an excitement-loving 
public that would have been bored by 
diesub-tltle: "A Catastrophist View of 
Earth History". From an astronomical 
point of view, this is in a very different 
dass horn most popular catastrophist 
writing. Velikovskians will feel more at 
home if they read the work backwards, 
for it is at the end that the more 
sensational rewriting of history comes, 
sot to mention a few kind words about 
Vditovsky’s historical excursions. 
Flint-hearted readers be warned. 

The Cosmic Serpent is a splendid 
source of object lessons in how and 
bow not to write for a wide public. 
Should the university world ever go 
into another phase of reckless 

B on, some research institute for 
co-rheiorical orthopraxis 
i#t well put it under the microscope, 
to study its peculiar blend of fine- 

C cd argument and fantasy. 

turally speaking, it fits together 
beautifully. There are touches of 
Modescenslon in the fine detail in the 
fern of phrases like "0.1 per cent of a 
'ulraetre", but they are offset by 
poages such as that taking for granted 
w notion of "hydrogen Durnlng" in 
am. Generally speaking, it Is a model 
«pam exposition. It is rather a bore 
it moralizes about the 
WabIWiment, about bandwagons 
diffis, the unwisdom of a 
Fwcribed wisdom, and so forth; but it 
ws 1 trendy scientific touch in its 
spesaye use of the word "scenario", 
»wch is sprinkled over its pages like 
EK* r r l . hc Historians will 
t w m m * nc * fo at Copernicus 
J5L JS 1 . 0 are Iunar craters. How 
JMtlt Is to remember every reader, 
J^of ateyiewt and yet if the thesis of 
L a< **pt8ble, there is a 
every reader should be 
Fawned, f 0r th c higt or y 0 f j^e world 

'.opens with a lengthy 
scepticism, it is 
about JJS! lha I wtronomere disagree 


John North 

spiral arms, some astronomers have ten or twenty million hydrogen bombs, 
thought that proximuy to a supernova, and once or twice by objects with 
an exploding star, might have upset the twenty times as much energy 
history of life on Earth; others that Tennvson’s "Nature, red in tooth and 
interstellar gas clouds might have claw’' suddenly becomes an almost 
provided us with our ice ages; but here cosy image, 
it is argued - and at a qualitative level How plausible is all this? 1 can only 
very convincingly - that our solar say that, irritating as 1 find their 
system acts as a large gravitational occasional side-swipes at mainstream 
scoop, as it were, for oil lions of large opinion, their vague talk of a "new 
solid bodies. These "planetesimals", or physics”, and tneir tendency to 
conglomerates of ice, dust, and rock, introduce quite irrelevant bits of 
include our comets. Recent telescopic scientific history whenever things are 
evidence is put forward for the getting exciting, I am willingly carried 
existence of gigantic interstellar along oy the general drift 01 the two 
comets, and a sketch is included of the writers’ astronomical arguments, 
way they might grow in interstellar Craters seem to be ubiquitous in the 
space. To a catastrophist Earth solar system. Studies of the lunar 
historian, though, the question of surface suggest that the cratering rate 
paramount interest concerns their was once higher than it is now, 
potential bombardment of the Earth, Hudson's Bay and the Gulf of Mexico 
probably been struck about ten times are perhaps impact structures, and 
by missiles with energies of the order of plausibly: nuge impacts in the remote 


an exploding star, might have upset the 
history of life on Earth; others that 
interstellar gas clouds might have 
provided us with our ice ages; but here 
it is argued - and at a qualitative level 
very convincingly - that our solar 
system acts as a large gravitational 
scoop, as it were, for oilhons of large 
solid bodies. These "planetesimals", or 
conglomerates of ice, dust, and rock, 
include our comets. Recent telescopic 
evidence is put forward for the 
existence of gigantic interstellar 
comets, and a sketch is included of the 
way they might grow in interstellar 
space. To a catastrophist Earth 
historian, though, the question of 
paramount interest concerns their 
potential bombardment of the Earth, 
probably been struck about ten times 
by missiles with energies of the order of 


past, and much more frequent 
encounters with smaller bodies in 
Earth-crossing orbits, even in 
relatively rcccnl limes. Objects in this 
second dass would devastate areas a 
few hundred miles across. 

This is where the short-period 
comets come into the story. There are 
over a thousand members of the family 
of Apollo-type objects with a diameter 
of more than a kilometre, and these are 
explained as long-period comets, 
pulled into their short -period orbits 
chiefly by Jupiter, and boiled dry. so to 
speak, relatively quickly. It is hard to 
explain why there are so many short- 
period comets. The suggestion made in 
the book is that they result from the 
fragmentation of a single large comet; 
but no matter. The important Historical 
point is that one or two of them could 
well have come close to the Earth, with 
spectacular effects, both visually, and 



important prehistoric gods which were 
comets in the sky. Lucretius prompts 
the hypothesis; but before reaching for 
a translation, you must bear in mind 
that it will have been done by someone 
for whom comets are not what they 
were in the mind of man. (Had it been 
otherwise, the somewhat dark 
comment goes, "scholarship would 
already have foundered". ) The drift of 
the argument is to show that although 
cornels were once among our chief 
deities, later moves against naturalistic 
religions (by such as the Greeks. 
Amos, Zoroaster, and the Buddha] 
might have come because some comet 
got thrown out of the solar system, or 
because the fuel for its tail was used up. 
This unlikely rale hangs by a very 
slender thread, and Lucretius is the 
sceptic who gels most of the limelight 
in its telling. He comes along, refusing 
to find mind in lands and Sun, sky ana 
sea. stars and Moon, and telling us that 
it wouldn’t be right to impose a 
punishment "as on the rebellious 
Titans, on all (hose who by their 
reasoning . . . seek lo darken . . . the 
Sun". The comment offered is that the 


argument "can mnke reasonable sense 
only if comets were among the gods 
and the Titans were a special group of 


Dls(evll)aster(star): a nineteenth-century French caricature reproduced from the book reviewed on this page. 


Captured by the Sun’s gravitational 
field, and put into orbit round the Sun, 
their acquisition by our solar system 
seems to oe erratic, but their loss from 
the system fairly steady. Some 
(unconventional) statistics for survival 
Imply that the last batch to have been 
captured was acquired a few million 
years ago. It must be ssld that much of 
the home's scientific colour comes from 
its use of sparkling new observations 
and its authors’ willingness to mention 


there is reason for thinking that there 
are many large impact st ructures on the 
Earth’s surface of the order of a 
thousand kilometres across. 

Catastrophes on the scale suggested 
would of qouree lead to the sudden 
extinction of species, and provide an 
explanation for the apparently erratic 


from impacting debris. It is calculated 
that within the past five thousand years 


there must have been about fifty 
impacts in the energy range 1—300 
megatons of TNT, aBout five in the 


range 100-1,000, and an even chance 
of an impact in the range 1 ,000-10,000. 
Three quarters of them will land, like 
American astronauts, in the oceans. 


.* ■- ind ifcST “unani star systems, 

ifif fciS n™ 1 ^ 00 ° f lh '™. ‘I* 

„l & ° ur Sun i, of course a 
°L.t 8tar ’*y*tem ("the 
1 $ I . a . characteristically 
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Sthdlna U K Vw 2? of galaxies k 
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JiJiii e *¥ «« sporadic bursts of 
P^withiq the nuclei of 


alternative interpretations. Evidence followed by invasions of new forms flattening a forest to a distance of 
for the rates of acquisition of comets is “Jto vacated ecological zones (N. D. seventy kilometres from the centre, 
drawn from meteoroids found on the Newelll. Does the fact that major and causing fcuch a commotion that a 
Moon’s surface. But do these come extinctions seem to be associated with driver, on the Trans-Siberian Railway: 
from the asteroid belt, are they an principal geological boundaries 600 km away was forced fo baJt hfs 
interstellar dust* or of cometary orIgin7 ^crmian to trainTTnswas fierftap* oneof tjhCflfly • 

Soacecraft have already provided dues . tnatthey share a common caqse7 In the sm&ildr events, say a comet fragment, 
allowing Some of the altefnalivesfo be L e dfpne boundary there Is a sudden with impact energy betwen 40 and 100 
ruled'ouf SOtne 3>mftts get' intoThe‘ 'imhpfhrije concentration of iridium in- megatons. Such missiles are too small 
asteroid belt. Perhaps asteroids are clay (at the Cretaceous-Terhary to be seen in space, but seismic staUons 
inactive comets. There are fifty or so boundary), iridium perhaps of on the Moon bear wlrness to trails of 
cataimpc rina systems, and Chiron interstellar origin. . • boulders in the wakes of comets, and of 


asteroid belt, perhaps asteroids are 
inactive comets. There are fifty or so 
satellites, ring systems, and Chiron 
sized bodies in the solar system. 

S Huron Is in orbit between Saturn and 
ranus. and is of thd size of a large 
asteroid - say as hig' as a good-sized 


boundary), 

interstellar 


the Crei 
iridium 
origin. 


perhaps 


steady-state » 
wrong. This-, 


But there are possible effects otoer ; rapteor rireams are evidence of 

than at the Earth’s surface. QuHe, comet trails. Such frails lastTor a 
modest (arid hence more ’frequeht) thousand T-eare anymore, aodjrbm 

^Mon^wntTil! the’corfwhteh ^fh^rbi 

sSs.ft.fWu's.a: 

known to efre evidence for a reversal in . the Ptet . two. , thousand, .yea^, . .. The . 


comets which could somehow, on 
occasion, dim (he Sun". 

The excessively enthusiastic , 
sleuthing doesn't stop there. For it to ' 
be thought possible tnal a comet may 
darken the Sun, "the knowledge that 
some very' large comet indeed nad at 
some time appeared must have been 
available". It doesn't seem to worry the 
two writers thnt such knowledge is not 
reported in a less oblique manner in 
other surviving texts. And almost as a 
justification for the tendentious 
argument that has just gone, they add 
quite gratuitously: "In like manner, 
one cannot casually reject the claim by 
Diodorus of Sicily that the Chaldeans 
for example knew about the regular 
return of periodic comets". Not 
casually, perhaps. (Lucretius is 
presumably meant to have known the. 
principle, .since when the ;$un caught 
Phiicton fp his fall, and set him and nis 
steeds on their proper course, we are 
invited to read the description of 
Phaeton, "the everlasting torch of the 
firmament", os that of a regularly 
• recurring comet.) 

The Cosmic Serpent Is filled vfilh this 
sort Of wishful thinking: 

.. It Is remarkable indeed how few ore 
the recognizable references to 
comets ns such in Babylonian and 
Egyptian, records. This cannot be 
because they did not exist i so ft must 
be because they were generally 
described as something else, ■ 

Once we recognize this fact, "we are 
obliged to see them as being among the 
most Important and fundamental 
elements of the ancient iky", and "the 
Hellenic philosophers were thus 
responsible for a really quite major 
revolution in human' thought: they 
were the first to describe, comets, in 
particular much as thpy appear to iis, 
the first to make rational attempts to. 
explain their origin in, terms thnt' we 
recognize scientific . Such honesty 
id. ( he declaration of one’s strategy in * 
v exflge^is '.jS' 1 ' ra re. The * strategy is 
certainly powerful. .The cosmic gbd • 
Ptah spews forth the deities Neiiet aqd 
Nun, and this suggests that either 
Jupiter spews forth comets as the result 
of a close encounter, or simply that a 
large comet split into two. Leto gives- 
- birth to Apol lq and Artemis; Not quite 


birth to Apollq and Artemis; Not quite 
Phaeton coming from Apollo, who was 
fathered by Zeus, ‘foiit/thfe: underlying 
themes are not dissimilar whdn oi)ce 
they ate recognized. as derived' from 
rjUreterit accounts of a comet breaking 
, up". (Zetis |s of pmCh greater antiquity 
thaiji Homer,. by . the Way, sijice Greek. . 

aha S.HhscrirRreoescejig^d from 

nioii inddf European jahguage.) ' 


: Word was made 1 
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psychoanalyst's cornu It i rig-room: 

everywhere for the asking. 

It is hard to avoid scepticism, and 
ironically, the harder the two writers 
try to convince, the harder it is to 
accept their story. There is surely 
“something there'*, behind so many 
early myths, but the question is how 
many layers of telling and re-teIJing 
conceal the events to which they 
ultimately bear witness? Ocasionally 
one has the feeling that the events are 
very near to the surface. It seems very 
plausible that the pillars of cloud ana 
lire in Exodus (13:21-2, and 14; 18- 19) 
were cometary, and somehow 
connected with comet Encke. But to 
quote H. S. Bellamy, who quotes a 
tenth-century Italian, who quotes 
“mythological sources now lost”, to the 
effect that the Sun, Moon, planets, and 
signs of the zodiac arc connected 
together by a fiery dragons (“like a 
weaver wltn his shuttle' 1 ) as (qc only 
“literal interpretation of the dragons as 
comets" is doubly odd. First, it makes 
no mention of comets; and second, the 
dragon is the conventional name for 
the lunar nodes, which do connect 
together, as it were, the ecliptic and (he 
Moon's ojbit. One should beware, 
even more, what are elsewhere in the 
book called '‘hypothetical mediaeval 
monks". The real ones are bad enough. 

The denouement of the work comes 
with the arguments for Iwo important 
historical episodes of comeiary ■ 
bombardment, one circa 2500 bc, and ' 
one in 1369 bc, the first responsible for I 
the Flood, world-wide, the second 
confined to (he eastern Medi- 
terranean. Their thesis obliges Ihe two i 


authors to revise standard Egyptian 
chronology, by dropping about four 
centuries, much as Velikovsky did 
before them. Certainly the arguments 
here arc much more carefully drafted. 
Radio-carbon dating, bristlecone pine, 
volcanic acidity in Greenland ice cores, 
traces of vulcanism in Ihe 
Mediterranean - it is all made to hang 
together in something like the style ot 
the early chapters, even when it 
doesn't quite convince. (I don't see 
that the Karnak clock marks can tell us 
very much, and ail the evidence for the 
abandonment of the wandering year in 
Egypt is very ambiguous; but I must 
leave these matters to experts.) There 
is even a most beautiful spanner poised 
over the works, with the thought that 
large fireballs might upset Carbon- 14 
dating through modification of the 
atmospheric C-14 content. All the 
sadder, therefore, that the book is 
packed with so much modem - 
mythology. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that the 
megaliths be brought into the picture. 
They are old, they have to do with the 
heavens, and they're not even 
associated with an ambiguous literary 
tradition. Their common orientation 
on solar and lunar horizon phenomena 
is beyond doubt. Why not, then, 
orientations on phenomena associated 
with Olympus, alias World Tree, alias 
Cosmic Serpent? The lack of 
obviousness in the regularity of such 
phenomena, and their infrequency, 
combined with the slow erection of the 
monuments, make this a pointless trail; 
but what of the atones as seen from 
above? Did not Stukeley say they were 


serpent temples^ and was he not 
"closer in time to local tradition which 
had by then not been silenced by the 
arrival of a ne\y rationalism"? The 
. conjecture is that the earthworks and 
avenue at Stonehenge might be a 
portrayal of a comet with a stubby tail, 
rather like one described by D. Gill in 
1882. A problem that offers itself nt 
once is that of the date of most of the 
European stone circles - namely well 
before 1369. “It is tempting*', comes 
the answer, “to see the 1369 nc 
catastrophe as the culmination of n 
period during which the need to 
appease the sky god and/or predict its 
imminent arrival became ever more 
pressing". 

Everyone to his own temptations. A 
more attractive temptation, by my 
taste, and one put in my way by the 
book, .is to sec at least some of the 
. Neolithic “cup and ring" markings as 
comets. Similarities with some of the 
Han tomb paintings of comets are quite 
striking. Less plausible is the claim that 
abrupt changes in the orientations of 
Stonehenge and the pyramids 
represent an attempt to track one 
particular comet. Tne hypothesis is 
described as "interesting and 
mathematically testable", but it might 
have been added that the second is true 
only given an excessive number of ad 
hoc assumptions. We have no really 
reliable information with the right 
degree of precision about prehistoric 
comets, and the mathematical test in 
question would itself run the risk of 
circularity. 

One of the book’s recurrent themes 
Is that of the prevalence of ideas 


post- 1369 bc as to the sky- 

gods, “supported by knowledge of 
what happened in and before 1369”. 
This “eventually formed the basis of 
what we now recognize as astrology". 
Here is n fanciful reading of history for 
which there is no evidence, unless the 
word “eventually” be allowed to 
swallow up a thousand years, or 
thereabouts. This ill list fates nil 
important point incidentally, ami that 
is the case with which writers in this 


The once-upon-a-time spirit 
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Proofs if Ihe 
infectious) style of 
the ease that . . p , 
pervades The 

division Of the stint In,, ^5* 


important point incidentally, mid that division of till sto "" lrf Vi SI Da 

is the ease with which writers in this ii 

genre tend to ' pass backwards mul o H 

Foma, els ,hrm.r ,in« and apace 


finding ' whatever it is they set out to 
find. The tzolkln calendar used by 
Aztecs and Toltccs, for instance, hnd a 
260-day period - which happens to be 
half the Period between oppositions of 
comet Encke, more or less. (It also 
happens to be precisely twice the sum 
of the squares of seven and nine, 
numbers found mysteriously in many 
of the world's calendars; but let me not 
substitute one heresy for another.) 
You can fit together the periodic times 
of the planet Mars and Halley's comet 
- so this opens up a way of bringing at 
least one planet into the cometary 

R icture, and so extending its scope, 
fore important, it allows you to bring 
comets into texts mentioning Mars, 
(Whether the association “may 
eventually be verifiable front 
Babylonian astrolabes" is something I 
simply cannot understand.) An eclipse 
cycle of the Babylonians is seen ns nine 
cycles of Halley's comet. (Could 684 
years not be thirty-six limes the 
calendar cycle of nineteen years?) 
Comets arc to he found everywhere, 
whether In the Beltane fires of the 
Celts, the disaster at Mycenae, the fire- 


The marriage of earth and heaven 

~T ' these) still in mufti .being examined for 

Kyril FltzLyon admission to the Leningrad Theo- 

• . * ■ . lnairnl Arnrlpmu 


Archbishop PrrnuM of 
Volokqlamsk (Editor) 

The Orthodox Church In RilsiU 
Translated by Michael M. Wolyniec 

254pp, with 203 colour photographs 
by Fred Mayer. Thames and 
Hudson. £30. 


er. Thames and 


0500 01294 6 

One of the contributors to ' T he 
Orthodox Church hi Russia makes a 


these) still in mufti, being examined for 
admission to the Leningrad Theo- 
logical Academy. 

There are delightful pictures of 
children being christened, which -are, 
incidentally, revealing of the 
difficulties the Church is experiencing. 
It is a rule of the Russian Church (hat 
infants should be baptized within eight 
days of birth; the photographs show 
some children aged hardly less Than 
two or even three years, indicating, as 
the note to the pictures tactfully puls it, 
that "It has become difficult to 
maintain this tradition”. The marriage 
ceremony Is movingly illustrated, with 
bnde and bridegroom in one of the 

ninfliwtc clnnellvtA 


V*v 

!*■ i 


... ik 1110^4 a ik movingly inusirateci, with 

passing . reference, to the story of bride! and bridegroom in one of the 

R^i a .l t ^ n ^ rsi<in t ? J 9 1r L tinni 7 in P Icturcs Ending, lighted tapers in 
S 1 > D d by ,h ' nt * under n goki crown neld by 

SSL JSSSSL. .S”!!?*:' a>M r 9»™“ n '>v«rl.er«ndhi s he4 


ArivirAinh .„'7i :r." “"V chronicle, the groomsmen over her ana tils head. 

S 1 when the Grand- The funeral photograph, too, is 
im,r of , K ' e V ^c!dcd to Interesting, but may be a little 
' bBlicfa h® *ent.oiit unnerving for those unused to the 

, S^n?m^ ,S ^S^i Wh,C u W88 ft* G^hodox ritual, since the dead tie in 
-■ S3l tL!-'™? 1 - - fl *5 racdv ® dtvpatiw ' open doff Ins fojr all to see, 

. faith. Their choice Fell on Ihe Orthodok /• „ •„ 1 

,J religion in prefercnce ; to Judaism , °rie 'm mediately isthe 

• Warn or Roman: Catholicism for, as B ° d ?. hd Pfodoiis tionfes. 


uw n mi IV 

unnerving for those unused to the 
Orthodox ritual, since the dead lie in 


PB-iJ !; 


WMM ! 

ill: :■ 


• Constantinople, "we knew m>t'\ they tt lnL D,y t of ,he <*«monlal, 
“i whe i her *e were in heaven or on P. ho,0 W a P hs » which 

earth ’. and as "no man who has tasted 22?5i A?Jv h .i C , X t ao ^ in r QI ? fidelity 
. Mmethinisweet lsthore^fterwillingJo ftS i£ 0Ur, r n ?j ,ext J ar S_ of bra ««des, 

: accept that which |s bitter", they could * e ? 7 1 8o[d and silver, the warm 
no( possibly accept any other religion. nm^S f H C ?. nS * fl u Pj- Hn f « e l‘ngs may be , 
Jiey had been sedu&d by th'e ■ th,s os,ent ^ on an <> 

Orthodox ritual, Curiously, this old ^ n ? tbin 8 ta do with. 

ligend, very popular among Russians, pf ls,,anlt }> ofb £ ,n 8' indeed, contrary 
furies, regarded as the L° Its f eac ning. The Orthodox answer 
literally, true account of Russia's !L“ S al *?»ys been that to speak of 
.- cpnversipn. Russians may thus be the S?®P la,,cm . « ,0 miss the point when 

- todojm- with Sh!!L. W,, rhf!L‘ nstitul b n ** 
^SflteSLJuslIfiCanDn_.- Hun' thi*v Orthodox. -Church -. ,.£or which 



inhabitants of ihe aB&! 

driven thither by aHoSj 
tnwht have been the case to 

5 r^ cd,, S 0 olo 8 c n' , loff* 

2100 nc, 1369 bc, and 689 l 
predict “great WbJ*’ 
One .ButTsanyoftKl 
To supjjort the MeHiankttL 
for Instnnce.it is notowsogh^ 
Some 2000 years dosalob 
these events than us, itisrt*^ 
suppose memories of whstvS 
these epochs still survived". Tte 
starry-eyed nonsense. KwildZ 
like this are to be justified * 
might prove to bo, it will be mi 
of hard historical woik. ■ 

The pity of it all is that herein 
important subject, impomi 
anyone with a concern fin deb 
of civilization, at least, hlutf 
which a number of eotedkot 
have learned the difficult utoi 
slowly. A racy book IDtette, 
though it will plainly be k 
casual render, can onlyipoQ 1 
for the more committed. 


The translator may not be to! 
for rendering the expreskn 
supercrogationis (spelt . 
rogncloni8") as “extratoffcal'p. 
Hie responsibility b taw M 
tube that of the editor, wt 
author of the text. He 
equates "utheism" with 
Mime of the Church's cootmj 
gravely informs us, W I 
peculiar to Orthodoxy, tbiiacr^ 
Ut the Orthodox Church, 'ao . 
he avoided". Besides, Ihe ufl 
Archbishop is foiced, . 
througli no fault of his wM* 
ridiculous inconsistency: wj* 
hand he points with priae.ttMWx 
of Russian Orlhodox \\w$* 
twentieth century, and. 
he states that the thinkers rw 
for the rcvlvol reveal in ih**® 
"unyielding hostility l' 
Ortfiudox Church t 8 ---- 
presumably considered pp 
mnkc, since most of tw 
ended their days c itheras 
West, or as 
inmates in the Soviet Uni* 

An important, 
unavoidable, 
account of the 
from statemenu oLdww® 

vaUdiiy.iioneforwhW 

to be responsible; He m^r 
the Church under \ht JJJL, 
and the bnUai eria** T 
innumerable 
parishioners 

With only the « J 
hints. But then 
an exercise in public r^ 
after ill, " 

Western consumpUoj 


J^ob and Wilhelm Grimm 
ftkrled Tales 

TniMlaied with an Introduction and 

totes by David Luke 

^22pp. Pen^um Classics. £2.50. 


Flounder. And in our multi-racial 
society a tale like “The Jew in the 
Thornbush", with its gleeful depiction 
of violence inflicted on an outsider, as 
well as the constant opposition or fair 
beauty and goodness to dusky ugliness 
and evil, have led to calls for judicious 
sifting and selection, and for a new 
fairy-tale aesthetic which would 


S. S. Prawer 


wirf Hausmiirchen adequately de- appearance of Rumpiestiltskin 
scribes what the collection coniains: himself. The miller s daughter has 
points to analogues of the tales outside been commanded, on pain oFdcath. to 
uermany and comments on various spin straw into gold; she sits there, 
ic 9, rie . s . * bat sc ?k t0 explain such helpless, afraid and in tears, when the 
milantics; examines typical fairy-tale door opens and "a little man” - ”ein 
otifs and themes and links them with kleines M&nnchen" - comes into the 
irious mythologies; tells us something room. It seenis lo me quite wrong to 
.the life of the Brothers Grimm, (heir translate this phrase, as the new 
lahon to the Romantic movement. Penguin version does, “a funny little 
ieir philological activities, and their man . The description is deliberately 
erman patriotism; sketches b few of neutral at Ibis point; only gradually 
Ie . "rt°j™«ts from whom they does Ihe little mnn. at once helper and 
Jnved their mate rial -most of it from antagonist, acquire more definite 
ral sources, but some of it from features, until at the very end. when his 


ii » UTri — — - ■■-■■■■ ?. 8 , nG selection, and tor a new various mythologies: lells us something 

n nrimm” Bruno 6 .i. aeS, !c C,, ^r- wbl 9, b of the life of ihe Brothers Grimm, their 

bro b " rs 1K s„X Usn of ^ T unfamiliar and reinforce relation to the Romantic movement. 
■,m\ham jeHsus^in the The Uses q the notIon tllat dark may be beautiful, their philological activities, and their 


^ Sec on of fairy-tales will a Many of these charges are easily German patriotism; sketches a few of 
^ Sentence than that which countered. The more intelligent £ whom they 

: fir«their first story, The Frog Marxist critics, for example, have Served their material -most of it from 
fttoMMiarts: “In olden times, when always seen that Ihe revolutionary P™] * but SGme . of 11 from , 
.,||i hdned, there lived a king, potential of these stories is at least as . , oks * an ^. S lances at various types of 
SS^flUtthtere were all beautiful, but powerful as (most have said: more interpretation, among which the proto- 
*1- was s0 beautiful that the powerful than) their reinforcement of Structuralism of Vladimir Propp and 

conservative attitudes. There are, approaches of 

whenever it shone in her however, passages In Grimm that we „ o reUG and Bettelheim are treated with 
^Mhls beoinning'', Bettleheim may well wish to spare our more especial ins| ?^ and sympathy. This 
«toi “l«ates the story in a sensitive children. The Penguin production is helpfully ^supplemented 
2me fairy-tale time: thearchaic selection does not include “The Jew in ,hc end of the book by a section of 
SfiTittoed that our «». Thornbush”, bu,_ some may feel “ "* 


ijiai auuiLwa, uui sumc oi u uom natures, until at me very end. wnenms 
books; and glances at various types of secret is about lo be discovered, the 
mterpretatiou , among ^ whichthe proto- queen's messenger sees him as "ei n gar 
-r w, , zu lacherliclics Mftnnchen" - which 


jijjhei could, if not move mountains, 
Arne our fate,' and when, in our 
minSlIc view of the world, the sun 
notice of us and reacted to events, 
unearthly beauty of the child, the 
Veness of wishing, and-the sun's 
kment signify the absolute 
ness of this event. Those are the 
[nates which place the story, not 
time or place of external reality, but 
iitate of mind - that of theyoung in 
it. Being placed there, the fairy- 
can cultivate this spirit better than 
other form of literature." 

Now the interesting thinais that not 
lihdeone of the features Bettelheim 
bue lists as especially significant was 
nt in the tale the Grimms heard 
their original informant. Their 
uiscript notes (in Wilhelm’s hand) 


that they will want younger children to 
steer clear of the Bluebeard story 
Fitschervogel - a title here chillingly 
translated “Fetcher’s Bird”, suggesting 
the bogey-man who comes to "fetch" 
his doomed brides - which includes a 
"Room of Blood” episode that 
contains sentences such as this: 


the psychoanalytic approaches of 
Freud and Bettelheim are treated with 
especial insight and sympathy. This 
introduction is helpfully supplemented 
at the end of the book by a section of 
Notes: brief comments on the 
individual tales, which glance at 
variants and analogues in the fairy- 
tales of many lands. 

As a translator. Dr Luke has clearly 
taken note of the charges Brian 
Aiderson, in The Times of May 6, 1978, 
brought against English versions of 


Ravens" that includes a passage which 
set Biichncr's imagination spinning in a 
darker direction than that taken by the 
original story. 

She went on and on. further and 
further, till she reached the end of 
the world. There she came to the 
sun. but it was too hot and terrible 
nnd it devoured little, children. 
Quickly she ran awav and went to 
the moon, but it was too cold and it 
was grisly and evil, and when it 
noticed the child it said: 'I smell 
human flesh.' So she hurried off as 
fast as she could nnd came to the 
stars. . . . 

At the other end there is the jolly tale 
of The Bremen Town Band, in which 


Luke renders, correctly, ns "the most “ ll,e , amnen town Band, in which 
ridiculous little man”. To have him Grewkin the Donkey. Buster the Dog. 
called "funny" at the beginning. Whiskemper the Cal and Redcrest 
whether we interpret this as meaning 1 j ,? c k “ nv ? a ^ a y a banc * of robbers 


wnether we interpret Inis as meaning 
“odd" or as meaning “risible", distorts 
the narrative architecture of the tale. A 
similar disregard of the Achtergeivicht 
principle may be observed at the 
climax. 

Heissest du Kunz? Nein. Heissest du 
Heinz? Nein. Heisst du etwn 
Rumpelstilzchen? 

It is essential that in this sequence the 


e JFS? mat SSH! 1 V It is essential that in this sequence the 
mtains sentences such as this: Gninrnfrom Edgar Taylor s onwards. dwarfs secret name ap pe Hr 4 flI the very 

He cast her to the ground, dragged 1 jj 1 end - so ,hat his outburst “The devil 

her to the place by the hair, struck ” le f; ,ranslat ° rs told you. the devil told you!" follows 

off her head on the block and ^® n , s ? ied ”) d bowdlerized these tales, i mme diatelv on this utterance of the 


chopped her to pieces, so that her 8 2 d ho . w they failed to find 

blooTran all over the floor. ad ^ ua ^,, e S ulv ^ e . nts f °[ ‘ he ° ral 

r . . « . . sl yle Wilhefm Grimm had tried to 


A few pages later "The Robber 
Bridegroom^ brings more such 
horrors: 


1 

2 


- only the sentence "The king's 
gest daughter went out into tne 
l, and sat down by a cool well”; 
they transferred this to print, in 
2, they added the standard formula 
i war elnmal", and they slightly 
ked the sentence to make it 
g ; --«nn lo a prevailing paraluctic 
^^"Once upon a lime there was a 
‘ B “nd she went out into the 
- and sat down by a cool well." 
notions of archaic time in which 
still helped, of (he child's 
ly beauty, and of the sun's 
ment, are all later additions by 
Grimm. It was he above all 
Ided together the material 
led by the two brothers and many 
ipondenls, conflated various 
ns of the same tale, editing out 
1 features In some of the tales and 
itrng others, in ways we have 
waived in one tiny example. This 


They gave her some wine to drink, between the colloquial and the stately, 
three glasses full, one of white and the familiar and the formal. Moreover, 
one of red and one of yellow, and the editor has had the excellent idea of 
thatmadeherheartburst.'Ilienthey commissioning translations of stories 
tore off her pretty clothes, laid her the Grimms left in Low German or 


out on a table, hacked her fair body 
to pieces and sprinkled them with 
salt. . . . One or the robbers noticed 


'j C" . . m .7 . T- T, 'r.,, 1 immediately on this utterance ot the 

aSLSl "SSSJPffi.'iSS which releases the queen from 

Qiv^? U wni>t?m V nrii!fm f0 h her bond. Luke's uncharacteristically 

style Wilhefm Grimm had tried to „ T b chance 

Rumpiestiltskin yL name?” spoifs 

1JJ? th ‘ S m0ment ° f lrUth i her e f ° r ° nCe - 

‘ J!i n i !il C |f the creaky anonymous translation 1 

rtShSiiH HlS w* used to read to my children- Inferior to 

Sp 5U 1 , hiTholS' thls new one ,n almost every other 
55,® ed i 1 1 clnH?! res P cct - is much more effective . much 

ffoSEMI^aSJES ZV^- , R^p”Stor 8,ltvo,,r 

Swiss or Austrian dialects from writers na J" e ^ . Kum P'«tn skmf 
conversant with various Scottish and L Jhere is one other key sentence in 
Irish dialects. A Swiss and an Austrian this story _where 1 feel that the new 


conversant with various Scottish and 
Irish dialects. A Swiss and an Austrian 


a gold ring on the murdered girl's tale therefore appear in Philip 
lilfle finger, and as it didn't come off Schofield's Dublin Irish, and six Low 
at once when he pulled, he took an German tales in Gilbert McKay's 


paratactic axe and chopped the finger off. 

Hnro ?hl But lbe Grimms' tales are no Texas 
ool well ” Chain -Saw Massacre: episodes of 
> in vuhinh horror take their place in an emotional 
he child's P nttern which is satisfying and 
•u. ultimately comforting to many 

klifinns hv children. It may sometimes be 
hIiovp nil hcnoficinl to have one’s worst fears 

mntorrni articulated, and then have them 
and many al,a y ed ^ tbe furthor drift of the tale. 

various Our children will not always, when 
iditing out reading these stories, experience quite 
e tales and the sense of wonder that earlier 
1 we have generations knew. Many of the 
tuple. This marvels they describe have become 
altogether scientific reality. The X-Ray vision, 


iron. North-East-Lowlands acois. t\ ‘ “4.":; ’.T' iu«. e stories for ihelr children 

art :rr!is B^SnSuS 

“3 aisa-ftieSs gfraatsafit ISSSsS 


contains Youth . Heart of Darkness, 


1 , / — -..vjvLuu. pmuiiuiu, leomj. * uw /v-noj imuu, 

i^ai to the scrupulous philologist heat insulation and rapid movement 
umnm (who had other fish to across large distances described In 
'“jever, and left later editions of “The Six Servants”, the organ- 
ft j Wilhelm's hands) transplants of "The Three Army. 
«o the modern folklorist Surgeons”, no longer remain In the 
Dorson to voice the realm of pure fantasy. But there are 
his ^leagues still wonefers enough for every child, 
* f* 1 ® Gnmms’ collection and lessons enough on how to cope 



nf ~ c Li u ine rea,m 01 P ure ranias y; aul inere ar , e clearly observed in his version of 
still wonefers enough for every child. ^Rumpiestiltskin” - a tale whose 
l" and lessons enourfi on how to cope perennial appeal Is attested by a 
jprise" tM bul mis « ulded with processes of maturation and multitude ofexegesos that range from 
' , adaptation, how to face life when one t ^ e Grimms' own attempts to discover 

folklorists who have fe ® ls rejected or inadequate, how to Jn jt roljcs of various Nordic myths 
There are many concerned gain faith that weakness can be to Iring Fetscher’s amusing demonstra- 
recollect being frightened transformed into strength and that the tj on that it can be used to illustrate 
tb ese tales in their own s,one tbe hulldera rejected can become Marx’s analysis of commodity 
'll and want to snare their children ? corner-stone. If Uie incidents seem canltalism. Luke catches the tone of 


which formed the nucleus of the “rigmnl: ac 
Grimms’ collection (and became the ,, eln i e ^, BS 
most Important single model of a J ,e benatz* 
Wilhelm's MdrchenstlT) appears in a elsewhere I 
Pomeranian dialect in the original and Jj 1 ® yrtmnr 
is therefore 'transmogrified, in Ihe Penguin yt 
Penguin volume, into a tale such as picstutsktn s 
might nowadays be heard in deepest nylng thing ti 
Banffshire. I refer, of course, to the nl [ tbe r *cne 
tale of The Fisherman and his Wife, whether 
which came to the Grimms from the considered l 
painter Philipp Otto Runge through thn -. e ‘ ales> 
the intermediacy of Achimvon Amim, rendered, 
and on which GUnter Grass lias accurately tr 
recently played so many historical and aSi 1 , P 1 * 11 
topical variations. rendering si 

„ . . . , ^ , either versii 

, The solid virtues and occasional a e 

faults of Dr Luke’s translations may be hpj. 11 Hfi.Hv 
clearly observed in his version of 
"Rumpiestiltskin” - a tale whose ^rld " 
perennial appeal Is attested by a ‘ 
multitude of exegeses that range from 17ie [ J e aTe 

the Grimms' own attempts to discover aew - rengi 
in it relics of various Nordic myths translator 


by a passage w/ilcn reads, in tne 
original: "aber das Mflnnchen sprach: 
‘Nein, etwas Lcbendes ist mir lieberals 
alle SchStze dcr Welt,*" (Here as 
elsewhere I have slightly modernized 
the Grimms' spelling-) The new 
Penguin volume translates Rum- 
plestiltskln’s speech as’ follows: “No, a 
living thing is more valuable to me than 


ptestutsKin s speecn as tonows: rvo, a 
living thing is more valuable to me than 
all the rlcties in the world." I doubt 
whether Conrad . would • have 
considered this a fit epigraph for his 
three, tales. 1st mir heoer might be 
rendered, neutrally and more 
accurately than in the Penguin volume, 
as. “I prefer"; but Conrad's own 
rendering seems to me preferable to 
either version, since it conveys the 
sense of “lieber" so fully and 
beautlfully;“'No; something human Is 
dearer to me than the wealth of all the 


‘0 spare their children 
hD 2.?*!? executions by such 
“^“dancing in red-hot slinnem. 


J roljNj downhill in a’ barre'fsmdc instinctively recogn ized bv any child 
°L*-Bnd being tom aoart bv not totally bratnwashed Into, .. 4n 
SL^uis Snyder, in an P article unimaginftltve - ratlonalfsm. - ' • And 
.entitled “Nattmalistic th ough some of the material the 
the.Grimm Brothers' Fairv Grimms admitted into their collection 
complained that the tales ma y b ® distu rbing, it never descends 


IficsiX a ?,X“® r * m an article 
“Nationalistic 
^ /toe Gnmjn Brothers' Fairy 
^“Plained that the tales 
authomarianism: miljtarism 
1£I J‘SS Cem enl of dlscipUne. At 


"rate 

Nationalistic t!?S u e h °?. the . ir, . al,!r !i l1 ^ 


Into Kitsch-, those who fall under the sa tt"-“buthisa 


jntemeniof Jlscipline. At *P°L l , of r ,hese t ? Ies ,u C T e .„ t0 knp Z sated : 
Subvened sit. Heidelberg in models of nawarton that will prepare success! 
objections were Sired:. the . ra admirably for the mote complex nameg 
th^t these tales were narratives of the world B great writers. (“Kunz 
of f°urgeDis repression^ ify own children; indeed, Jmmed (? tely ^Heinz 
H to.reln force an out-o?3ate fodnd Themselves on ftmUiar pound odd est: 
S? e v vl V Of Society • or to . when they graduated Wm fairy-tales to H . 

the , ode 


(i, as dear) to 


ir- jJL and the' T 

which it bom an feal (*““*• j- — r.-- j 
; monarcfiicl form of sodal- lhem “ tfumblcstlltskiit, and they 
>«■ Then, of course Sere Allowed the adventures of Little Nell 


'KumpiestutSKin - a taie wnuse ^jd " 

perennial appeal Is attested by a _ ' . . . . .. 

multitude or ixegeses that range irom Th®re aTe . P ,a “s« elsewhere in the 
the Grimms’ own attempts to discover new Penguin volume, where the 
in it relics of various Nordic myths translator goes amusingly over ^ the 
to Iring Fetscher’s amusing demonstra- top. Having decided to abandon 
tion that it can be used to illustrate bowdlerizatlon, lie improves on :he 
Marx’s analysis of commodity Grimms occasional fl 

capitalism. Luke catches the tone of *P irj t Quite foreign to the Vjctoriafi 
the narration very well; he ranges from ; JjLfiS’ 

the colloquial and idiomadp f*da w|U : 

|ch sieaur die Probe steilen" - Til see nonefeword Brlcklebrtt. a spell 
whatshe Can do”j ”wa Fufchs and Hase deigned to m Jea magic d o[Jey spew 
slch gutCNachtsagen" - “a place right -forth gold at both ends ™ 

at the back of beyond’^) to the more comprehend that is, 

somewhat more forinalapd statejv (“er hoyml to < ddi^ljnycjn |d that 
war aber' immer noch nicht Gofdes -Sh/«w/t>l_“For jprereqfa 

sal^'ycr 1 )" TBT'jSSSSf ^ rtts 'The "ffiiSi' 

~*J?*n£* eauffinS for “chantienot”, In "The F.shcr.and Ms 

("Kunz" ■ becoming “Bert” . trad a shade more ^nteei than, the 

"Heinz” becoming "Sid”) -to the.: Grimms Pissputt .. 

oddest: ' .. . * '. •" The selection Lhke has made from 

' Uaj«. du vlelleicht Riooenbiest the' Grlrttma’ voIuriiO 'iS admirable:' 

Hflmmelswade oder^Srtmflr- most 6f the .famous tales are here, and. . 
- -JSS -Hammelpwade.oder Sicnnar le5ser . knpffll , ones , haV e been 

^ m V . •- . selected; with : an : ®ye -to. 

Could it be: Twi^lebotham tor representativeness as well a5 intrinsic.. 
Hiipletonthwaite or Screwthorpe? m erii. Imaginative grouping add 
Occasionally, however, he dis-, collocation bring out many important 


and live on in happy luxury in the 
robbers' abandoned hideout. One may 
regret thnl room hasnot been found for 
one of the best-known Keitenmdrchcn 
or concatenntion-tales - stories that 
move forward, like "Lucky Hans” 
{Hans im Glilck) by menus of a series 
of exchanges, or like "The Tale of 
Joggli” (Das Birnli will nit fallen. No 72 
in Inc Grimms' 1812 edition) by means 
of n chain nf violent stimuli: shaking, 
burning, extinguishing, and so on. It is 
inevitable, moreover, that everyone 
will have a personal favourite and will 
think that it should have been 
included. 1 have two candidates: 
Gevatter Tori, a haunting, poetic tale of 
Godfather Death which has suggested 
one of the great German films of the 
silent period. Fritz Lang's Der milde 
Fod, known in England as Destiny, and 
Von einem. der auszoe das Filrchten zu 
lernen ("The Man who Went Out to 
Learn Fear”) which shows that 
learning to know fear, to experience 
the uncanny as well as the numjnous. is 
a necessary part of being fully human. 
The omission of the two last-named 
tales may. however, be seen as a most 
fortunate accident; for it may force 
parents who want English versions of 
these stories for their children (or, 
indeed, for themselves) to acquire the 
Bodley Head Orimm selection The 
Juniper Tree and Other Tales (triuislalcd 
by (tore Segal nnd Randall Jarrell. 2 
volumes, £9.95. 0 370 01276 3), which 
coniains them both. If they do so, they 
will bring into their houses one of the 
finest illustrated boaksof recent times; its 
twenty-seven drawings by Maurice 
Sendnk at the height of his powers can 
be "read" and pondered os many limes 
as (he tales themselves without ever 
losing their power to draw the boholdcr 
in, to fascinate, to delight, and to fire the 
Imagination. They deserve lo become 
pnrt of everyone's visual education. 

If the Bodley Head volume is for . 
young children, adolescents and 
parents alike, the Penguin volume, 
with its close print, greyish paper, and 
lack of Illustration, is strictly for the 
older age-groups. To the younger it 
■ may well seem to resemble one of Ihe 
Gnmms' heroines whose shining 
beauty is concealed under a drab, 
unattractive, even repellent exterior. 
But read these versions by Luke,' 
McKay and Schofield aloud, and the. 
evil spell Is broken; Ashiepaltle.(as we ' 
• must now learn to call Cinderella) 
becomes fit companion fof a prince and . 
. the reader ta^es.on the likeness of the , 
king, who* strips ^fleH<tlrdu(i t or '■ 
Manypelts. of her disfiguring disguise* 
Then Ke seized her by ihe haiid arid . 
held her fast, and when she tried to 
break free and run away; the for • 
clonk opened a little, and there was ■ 


~*£«yame or demonize and was rutty aware 01 
D/^S; fa vpured of. am wed. to t b% < ; 
Orasx t^foints Inspired •: ■ David Luke prefac 
° n l ? Of the 1 of sixty-flve of the G 
a useful introd 
ihe Grimms 1 tells ; . tis what the ■ 


. V Achtergeylcht , , whjijh requires the 
iis translation' most Weighty item In art enumeration 


K leased by; this Innovation Gilbert the stqny dressgleaiping (Tom Inside 

IcKay redresses the balance; his it. The king took hold of the cloak :* 
“chantiepot", In "The Fisher. and Ms . and pulled it off; and then they could 
, G weed wife", sounds to this reader's • see ner golden balr, and. there shp .. 
ears a shade more ftntcel than the , stood in all her splendour and could 

Grimms’ "Pissputt". ■ ‘ no longer conceal herself. And when 

The selection Llike h as made from sbe^h'ad wipe^the gwt tond ashes * 
the Grimms’ volume is admirable:* . 

most of the .famous ties are here* and *j? an . ^ sccn on 

the lesser-knpvyn ones have been ^rih.But the king said. Youarcmy •. 
selected with an eye • (o .. beloved bride, and we shall never • 

representativeness as well as Intrinsic .part again.’ Then the wedding was.* 
merit. Imaginative grouping afld ®^ d J^ ed happhy 

collocation bring out many important fo f lhc reSt of their bves - 
themes pnd motif-clusters; and the The delighted shock of seeing beauty 
: different tohrtlities qf the tales, ranging suddenly revealed, which comes but so 
: from deeoest seriousness to follicxing clearlv m the nassane from "The Frog 


■■ . 


from, deepest serioufindss to rollicking 

insured David Luke prefaces Ms tranriatibir most Weighty item in an enumeration hUjnour, are well illustrated. At one 

oitbe ofsixtv-flveof theGrimms’ 200 tales or a sequence to come at the end. endofthe scate we have the tale on 

ivarismt with? Sul imro^ction. Here he' Introduongan Uem too early cSn often which Georg Bachner, to Woyzeck, 

i^n. ' . 1 . «i»t . 1 ^: wnrA Mhrchen : interfere fatally With the psychological played such a deeply affecting 

variation - the tale of “The Seven 


played such a deeply 
variation - the tale of “1 


clearly in the passage from "The Frog 
King 1 ' with which this review opened, 
may be re-experienced by any child - 
and by many an adult too - who 
encounters these stories in their 
welcome new form. 
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Ian Donaldson 

The Rapes or Lucretia 

203pp. Oxford University Press. 

Eis.do. 

0 £9 812638 7 


■ Lucrelia holds the knife to her breast 
and a Judith daintily dandles the sev : 
ered head of.Holofcrnes; a Raimondi 
engraving makes her lone suiciding 
figure into a type of Christ, arms 
spread wide; a splendid Tiepolo rape 
scene contrives to confuse Tarquin’s 
threatening gesture with Lucretia's 
later suicide, by intertwining their 
figures to make it appear that she's 


n « rr r* rnr 7 * * .■» ■ u j 


The first thing you notice - as you are becomes a Triumphant martyr 
meant to - in the plates that illustrate achieving her destiny. Donaldson 
The Hopes ofLticrella. is. thM Ucretifl 


(llltA/lBIbiy VIVMI*.*.. ■ — — 

landson’a untiaditionally undressed 
Tarquin looks, as Ian Donaldson 
writes, “curiously, indeed' almost 
risibly, vulnerable and Lacking jn 
menace”. The myth requires a rapist 
whose body is concealed, a creature of 
the shadows (as in Titian's painting), 
clothed in plush and brocade, nis 
(possibly risible) sex displaced on to 
the knife wilh which he threatens the 
nnfced innocence of his victim. 

It is,, of course, a famously 
voyeuristic effect (Tarquin has his 
clothes an likens) and one that flatters 
the male viewer ("had Narcissus seen 
lier". thinks Shakespeare's Tarquin, 
“Self-love had never drown'd him in 
the flood"). The slave who obligingly 
holds the bed-curtain back in several 
paintings (including Titian's) adds to 
the salacious implications. Even more 
so, If you remember that in the story 
Tarquin threatens Lucretia, if she 
resists, with not only death, but 
dishonour: he'll kill the slave too, and 
swear he found them In flagrante, so 
that she'll lose her good name for 
eternity. Which in turn (by making it 
useless for her to court instant death) 

g ives her the chaqce to rewrite the plot 
y publicly killing herself and loosing 
revenge on Tarquin. This, though, is to 
. anticipate Donaldson's account of the 
narrative's verbal metamorphoses. 
What the paintings of the rape-scene 
reveal is that ,it*s a myth about 
hiddenness - . hidden lusts, bidden 
motives. Again,’ Shakespeare’s poem 
(itself so interested in painting) spells it 
out; women, for men, are the exposed, 
the readable - 

Their smoothness, like n goodly champaign 

plain 

Lays open all the Hula worms that creep: 

Ip men, as |n a rough-grown gtovo, remain 
C*ve : keeping evils . 

The human topography of the 
paintings works like this, with rich 
expanses of lighted flesh overhung by a 
violent figure In shadowed and* 
concealing clothes. ’• : , 


herself, as it happens, been raped by 
her art teacher/, goes along with the 
conventions. Though if he had 
juxtaposed Qentileschi's saintly and ' 
sexy Lucretia with her Judith, recently 
on show at the Royal Academy, he 
might have detected signs of 
scepticism. In this -painting, all the 
conventionally gratifying ploys are 
reversed: Judith's maid holds 

Holofernes down, while Her mistress 
saws at his neck, in a strange, spread- 
eagled perspective that forces you to 
wonder, sicxeningly, how far off his 
head is. For Gentileschi, possibly, 
activity and passivity meant rather 
different things. 

Usually, though, when the paradox 
of heroic passivity is questioned, it's 
from quite different angles. Augustine 
argues that if Lucretia's will aid not 
consent she was guiltless until she 
became guilty of self-murder. 
Shakespeare's “Rape of Lucrece" 
arrives at an inspired stalemate by. 
deploying tensions between Christian 
ana pagan altitudes: “immaculate and 
spotless is my mind”, says his Lucrece, 
but only once she's made up her mind 
to kill herself. Richardson “solves” the 
suicide problem -.Clarissa, clearly 
triumphant in her moral victory over 
her rapist, dies of natural causes. We 
don't, however, know what they are, 
and in side-stepping one problem, he's 
exposed another. Rape is apparently, 
despite Christianity, still “a lethal act , 
as Donaldson succinctly puts it. But 



Rambles with the rich 


Tarquin and Lucretia by a mid-seventeenth -century Florentine artist, reproduced from the book nvkvtiin 


Tarquin, though, isn't the only 
; . , "hidden'' man In the. story. The 
: transformations Professor Donaldson 
■ is tracking through history Spring from 
. a .inyth. ihaf-ln Jts earliest versions 
(dating febrn the first century ad, Eve 
hundred years after the supposed 
. .event) already enshrined a. certain 
• duplicity. ;Lucretla's tragedy is also the 

- triumph of Lucius Junius Brutus, (hpr 
husband's friend, and like him related 
, to ttye. Tarquin*) who,, on witnessing 
... her suicide, swears (o drive thepriheely 
- , rapist's father, and the whole race- of 
. kings, from . Rome. Brutus, is a dark 
.. .'. horee.ihaeveriil ways: he jiastfn afolk- 
; lore ritotif) feigned Idiocy until this 
■ ■ : moment to avoid politicnl dangers; and 

he goes on, as Consul, to preside over 
■ the execution his own sons for 
’ Pitting . , Royalist treason^ Thus 
-rLuc i^ v^ to ry i\& i'- a fuiihe^end . 






fenllv 


despite Christianity, still “a lethal act , 
as Donaldson succinctly puts it. But 
why? In ancient Rome, he suggests, 
Intercourse with any man other than 
her husbnnd magically polluted n 
woman (and indeed her husband and 
any subsequent children) whether it 
wbs voluntary or not. However, from 
his own account, something like this 
“magical" theory survives Into the 
eighteenth century and beyond, more 
than he is prepared to admit. • 

He stresses “will”, though it seems 
precisely the point of rape that women 
raped.aie revealed to be not what they 
tyfllf but what happens to them: “For 
men. have marble, women waxen 
minds-." When Shakespeare's Lucrece 
stabs herself the blood flows into two 
puddles, one red and clear, the other 
black, and polluted by.Tarquin. She’s 
on the Way to becoming flesh of bis 
flesh, as though his sperm had 
permeated her. Donaldson talks of 
pregnancy fears, but it’s more than 
that: the woman herself seems in some 
sfcnse “fathered" by her men- stamped 
, with her husband's . (and . now 
Tarquin’s) mark as surely as by her 
father's bipod. It’s this feeling that 
makes sense of the silly squabble 
"She’s mine , “O, mine she is" - 
between Lucrece's father and husband 
after her death in Shakespeare’s poem. 

. Ft's, a real question whether these most 
.soulful women, from Lucretia (o 

.tools” pf?ron<u^ari^i pt free ' agents’ . 

inhtoitih* ; -their bodlei/%;.tS5“ 

’ ippHWi-iAut , much, more ...intimately' 


Aphra, though, not only casts doubt on 
Lucretia's chastity, but questions the 
motive for having her in the story at all, 
and so returns us to the second man 
“hidden" in her destiny, Brutus. 
Lucretia is not only a victim of 
Tarquin's tyranny, but also, in a sense, 
of Brutus's revolutionary plot. 
Machiavelli (who takes this seriously) 
says the king was driven out, not 
because his son had raped Lucretia, 
but because “he had violated the laws 
of the kingdom, - and ruled 
tyrannically”. The change In 
perspective, as Donaldson points out, 
can be seen "in a quite literal sense, in 
many drawings and paintings". 

And so we move openly from "the 
world of women to the world of men”: 
Brutus, paralleled with his Inter 
namesake (who was thought to be 
killing his father in killing CaesAr) 
takes over centre stage, as the 
executioner of his own sons in the 
name of the Fatherland. It's a myth 
that is much more useful jn France than 
in England (where every treatment is 
accompanied by anxious noises off 
about constitutional monarchy) and Its 
central moral event - the stoical 
sacrifice of mere physical paternity by a 
Pater Patri&e - distances Brutus's story 
from Lucretia’s in a nicely symmetrical 
way. Again, however, shades of the 
other story (the women’s story this 
time) creep in. Not everyone could 
quite take Madeleine de Scudfiry’s 
vision in CMIle (1654-60), in which 


Lucretia and Brutus had been (just) 
chastely in love, and “lie minded not 
the liberty of Rome, but in order to 
avenge tnc death of the innocent 
Lucretia but in many other versions 
his feelings are displaced on to n wife, 
and daughters Jacques-Louis David's 
painting “Llctors Returning to Brutus 
the Bodies of his Sons’’ (1787-9) is 
finely described: 

At the left the lictors, repre- 
sentatives of the state, move 
past carrying the bodies of Brutus' 
sons, as though olong a public 
thoroughfare. Under the ominously 
darkened figure of Rome Brutus 

sits tensoly and in shadow On 

the right of the painting, bathed in 
quite another light and behaving in 
quite another manner, arc the 
women of the household: Brutus* 
wife and daughters . , . within u 
single composition David is 
depicting the tragic separation of 
(wo worlds: the private and public 
worlds, the worlds of men and of 
women, of duty and of love, of 
calculation and spontuncilv. The 
worlds nrc divided as though by nn 
invisible wall. Tho women's gestures 
can touch nothing, alter nothing, 
(hat the men have already decreed 
and done. Yet to express a grief that 
Brutus also shares, . . .the women 
■ seem to authenticate in a sense 
Brutus' humanity .... 

This change in perspective, though, is 
. fittingly itself "placed” by a final 


chapter on the cognate doyefC 
suicide like Lucrece, aud iflok 
Brutus). Cato was notedetorf 
domestic sensibility, as * 
plcusnnt couplet reminds os- 
stoic Cato, tnc sententious/' 
his Indy to his friend Horten 

Byron reminds us too of Ik-, 
rules of the game which The fUpoi 
Lucretia so learnedhrMdfaxN| 
documents. Donaldson brfyft 
vivid life in the mutations ofte n 
and images, in their aherwwi 
light and darkness, their India 
overt messages. He has tine tt 
incidental delights, like to * 
(“emblem of liberty") who 
suiciding Lucretia company M 
"Storia ui Lucrezia” in theCa <fta 
Venice; ot Quarles’s vttfo.j 
Tarquin’s fate (sungtofa* 
nightingales, who then pxi ■ 
eyes). The only possible : 
enn hnvc with the boo^ «f “y 
covering so much grotto 
for changes, he 
under investigates what doWLa 
to hnvc changed, at “ 
onormous time-scale up 
eighteenth century. In dior^n 
have been Interesting to 
speculation on the roje <h 
almighty. The narratm 
(ales and pictures hide*' 
reveals. But why not, after » 
(as I'm sure Professor 
would remind me) w* 

story isn’t finished. 


; biyan Guinness 
potpourri from the Thirties 
•7 ipp. Cygnet Press. Burford. 
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igaffARO James 
I Sn« Reflecting Elephants: 

| My Early Years 
K eftd by George Melly 
IW Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 


B j)f Guinness, that life-enhancing 
1 Lx of old Liffey, it could be said, in 
r JJjjaiding-slogan slang of one of its 
: competitors, that it refreshes those 
'attoflhe arts other brewers do not 
Sniio reach. This was so even before 
i Mrs Thatcher made the excellent 
if efadee (though I was sorry to see that, 
ca&ke bis French opposite number, he 
v fetal lo visit the Frankfurt Book Fair) 
j for her Minister in charge of the 
i department concerned with them, 
;o( someone whose mother was a 
l Goinncss heiress and whose wife was 
(mkHt married to a Guinness heir. 
' tab the books here under review can 
be catalogued as of Guinness 
provenance, the first direct, being 
} some selective reminiscences of Lora 
; Moyne, arid the second indirect, being 
' rk somewhat surreal transcriptions of 
' lane somewhat surreal souvenirs of a 


sometimes makes one want to cry. 
“Pray you. undo more than just the last 
button on your waistcoat." Half a 
century after the “shuttering 
experience" of the breakup by Sir 
Oswald Mosley of his first marriage to 
a blue-eyed blonde teenager snatched 
from the nest of what he calls “the 
mocking-bird Mitfbrds”. for whom his 
passion had Stendhalianly “crystal- 
lized’' across the Albert Hall during 
a concert, one can still see his 
heart’s oyster cringing from the bitter 
lemon-juice of his memories of the 
mistaken certainty of living happily 
ever after in surroundings that at the 
outset could be described as both 
affluent and “Society". They bad 
“agreeable and amusing friends" is 
how he puts it. Sir Harold Acton, like a 
good Florentine pastry-cook, pre- 
ferred to squeeze out much more 
sugar-icing than that, calling their 
London home “a delightful trysting 
place of the generations where past ana 
future consorted merrily with the 
present". Poor Peter Qucnnell, self- 
confessedly amorously bewitched by 
young Mrs Guinness, reported, almost 


tn the language of the advertising 
agency for which he was then working, 
that its “drawing room had the 


, hmenion course, in the Irish home of 
! Lord Moyne's son Desmond Guinness 
;(dic praiseworthy protector of Eire’s 
■ Georgian heritage) by that roustabout 
i Old Stoic minstrel and Anglo-Saxon A1 
? Jotoo, George Melly. 


In the patriarch’s power 


Phyllis Wiilmott 

Dale Spender 

Women of Ideas and What Men Have 
Done to Them: From Aphra Behn to 
Adrienne Rich 

i» id Kegan Paul. 


the first women’s rights 


Western societies who, over 300 years, 
fought against the oppression or their 
$ex, Dale Spender has collected a mass 
of shocking evidence of what men did 


to keep women under their yoke for so 
long. It was not just during the fight for 
the volq that the myth of men’s chivalry 


was exposed. Many were the spirited 
and valiant women that this book 
brijrms tq life who paid as high a price as 
the suffragettes for their “outrageous” 
.claims to Tull humanity. 

From the time of Aphra Behn 


obviously painstakingly 
been inadequately !■ -.j, 
organized. It suffers tfna & 
belief that a rigorm* 
research is a 
rejected as another opp/u^ 

the patriarchal society. . ■ * 

If challenged, DaJe S^ 

probably not deny 

and that it would, fWg 

,w to mil the clock t** 


thorny ' 'forest, .of rataid 
royolutidnary Swords. On this view; 


frOrq cerilrc^tage by her avenger 

nes thjfj oulcbmp, 


r*wevtntful life” - not that lives need 

I ‘"‘“eventful IQ become works of art in 
telling. At Oxford he had “edited 
well and gadded Rbout with Q 
p of talented friends" - many of 
n have also written about 
selves and themselves been 
en about - and like other 
rtraduate journalists before and 
•i « had, he claims, "alwnys been 
ambition to earn my living by 
ftiting**. He did not immediately give 
“«pevcn after receiving so precise n 
pJTOnltory sign as that of having 
asleep while reading his weekly 
to his tutor. “Alas, tnat I am no 
II" is the Pooterish parenthesis 
pops into one of his Norfolk-flat 
lots of a youthful episode. The 
earned by his pen would, I feel, 
-fckhkn and the many children of 
marriages on pretty short 
Evelyn Waugh in 1931 
Tu gossip-writer Patrick 
“^rthat B, Guinness has written 
. and Powell, author of 
* ias 8 0t to pay to pub- 
Jtm (sic) I mean think of it it is 
'•tough having to write for cash but 
. J) wpte were MADNESS". Not 
J.^y be said, by Guinness’s 
^wtalher hooks, for there have, 
, clM . .been two whole dozen 
^ in au, so me pf the most 
of which, to judge by the 
.atcein in which he is evidently 
grandchildren and great- 
nddfr^li: have bMn those 

'Serfi 

■ 2nh l heiT ^'. or when he 
n3 h w 0p ‘ pickin ^ holidays at 

•J® SP"?* 1 Oita 
^rm s that scrye Park Royal. 

Guinness, though 
to get intone and 


Alastair Forbes 

printing of h poem, amongst several West Dean Park were Uncivil lust rated 
others of unequal merit, called “Love’s in the TLS. November *2h). whose 
Isolation , nbout the mystery behind lover he hud long been, spoke wilh 
the closed eyes of ;i still-sleeping bed- great affection of James but wondered 
mate, which he rather artlessly how he hud ever allowed himself to he 


mvsdf into a one-man l-fui ft at 
Bletchlev to crack the enigma of "the 
Palace of Tcgelstem” which turned t>ut 


ly to turn 
l-fui ft at 


describes as having been written during recorded saying such disingenuous 
his firsi marriage but “revivified things in sn'slipshoddily produced ti 
during the second, which was to one of book. Hnw could he ever have 


the pn inter Paul Maze's delightful supposed that he would not he made a 
Nelson stepdnughters who. I recall monkey of by the gold-digging Tilly? 
from my own youth, acted, clothed and As u hoy. too. he had bleated so much 
unclothed, as his unpaid models. in public about Lord Murcourt's 
ah .k- „ .. . groping him tluu Inal pathetic 

pomician had ..com milled suicide. 


interesting Anecdotes (including a which was hardiv cricket, and hud 
charming one of Winston Churchill mnde JliniC!l M mme witll 

suddenly getting down on all fours homosexuals and heterosexuals alike, 
beneath the Chartwell dining-room | As {or his lHviirtf e. be should have 
table and shaking the swimming-pool conformed to the custom of the day- 
water out of his ea re like a dog) and whereb u husbtindi however 
an.mndvere.ons in this peculiar volume innocct J. tl i Wftys himself in 

to make it. if not a work of art. n , 1U .. 


anu snaking rne swmimmg-pooi conforme d to the custom of ihe day- 
water out of his ea re like a dog) and whereb u husbtindi however 
an.mndvere.ons in this peculiar volume innocet J. tl i Wftys ^^4 himself in 

‘° ?K k ^ ,L y.- n0t a II 0r,C 0 art ; r court us the “giiiltv parly", a 
worthwhile addmon to he corah reef of convenient English hVpwrisy He 
pentes histones without which History d wjth Ptf ^ r Qlien ' n ‘ c || that in till 
proper can never be satisfactorily 0 f her VVfiys j nmra h nd "cut tin 
written. The snme con even be said of cxtravilgan V usefll i - ns „ 
Swans Reflecting Elephants despite generous iialron and friend and one 
the nearly 120 easily avoidable gaffes * ho rcrn( f n , mt , rjted lltfl(cr , him t his 

and noaters that mar its not so many -extraordinary array of misprints" and 
more pages, mnking it. I om sorry to - wc i rd succession of obvious howlers" 
My, nothing le» than a disgrace to (Quennell. n Weidenfeld author, 
British publishing, of which the scr j„ s j f ) Tiiough I myself cmphntically 
disastrous decline in editing, proof- re : ect ,he view more than once stilted 


luxurious quietude with which the very 
rich surround themselves". Evelyn 
Waugh, a much more intimate ami de 
la maison, urged the novelist Henry 
Green to share his own platonic 
admiration for Diana Guinness, 
writing that “She seems to me the one 
encouraging figure in this generation - 
particularly now she is pregnant - a 
great germinating vat of potentiality 
like the vats I saw at their brewery”, a 
potentiality realized anyway in part 
after many years by her becoming the 
fourth-best writer of the Mitford 
family. Bryan Guinness, on suffering 
the same cuckoldry and abandonment 
endured a few years earlier by Waugh, 
would have agreed only with the first 
part of what Waugh had written of his 
experience nt the time: “There is 
practically no pari of one that is not 
injured when a thing like this huppens 
but naturally vanity is one of the things 
one is most generally conscious of - or 
so I find.” Moyne has in nil things led a 
life nobly free of vanity, even if his 
estimate of his oeuvre hns usually been 
more generous than that of the critics, 
even those critics who, like Desmond 
MncCnrthy, were his friends. Of a piny 
of his reproduced in Potpourri, a 
somewhat indigestible Chinoiscrio, 
rightly judged by MacCarlhy to have 
‘‘lacked dramatic tension”, he 
characteristically writes that “it was not 
for me to have confidence in Us success 
but only in its merits”. 

Like many very rich people, brought 
up to look after their pennies while 
theiT fructifying millions look after 
themselves, he seems to get easily 
upset about small sums, as when witn 
unconcealed annoyance he notes in his 
1936 diary that a lady who had 
borrowed from him roubles worth 
considerably less than a pound on the 
train to Leningrad from Riga (that 
many-spired Baltic city where I once 
knew much happiness, for which I felt 
strong nostalgia reading his account of 
a stay there on his second honeymoon) 
had still, a full twenty-four hours later, 
not repaid the sum to his lntourist 
hotel. And yet the exemplary 
generosity .of his patronage •• of 
literature and. its poorer votaries, 
conducted always by stealth, gets no 
mention in his pages, unless, as is 
possible, a passing reference, all too 
accurate, to Miron Grindea, as “the 
heroically determined editor of 
Adam ”, where some of the author's 
work has appeared, points to him as a 
benefidaiy. The Dante type in which 
the justly renowned Curwen Press has 
set his nicely margined book for 
Cygnet is a delight, and of the fifteen 
glaring mistakes l spotted in the text 
only one or two, pppear to be the fault 
of a careless compositor, the rest, 
unless he is an incorrigibly rotten 
speller (I must say I have neveryetseen 
kolkhoz spelt Coll Wore), being 
presumably the result of his dropping 


reading and printing standards is 
nowhere more glaringly demonstrated 
than at the Frankfurt Book Fair, where 
it may be compared with its competing 
exhibitors from ninety-odd nations, 
few of whom*(and certainly none from 


standards is 


reject the view more thnn once stilted 
in the Bookseller , (he principnl organ 
of the British book trade, that it is no 
purl of their contributors' business or 
that of the reviewers whom they are so 
fond of criticizing to draw attention to 
misprints. 1 cannot cite here more thuu 


Western Europe or the US1 would , n fe T w fmn , , llc long lisl | hllV€ millle . 
have de ivered such a book in its ;Turn i ngi by old habit of childhood, 
present state to the bookseflers- who a nrsl of nil to the illustrations, t was 
rew.decades_ago.even in England . surD ri 8e d to see a photograph, bv 


connexion I hud practically to turn 
myself into a one-man Hut ft at 
Blcichley to crack the enigma of "the 
Palace of Tcgelsiein" which turned out 
to he only the Palace Hotel. GsUmd. 
Poor James's fluent French is 
invariably fractured far heyond any 
possibility of a joke, though the 
creation of a “Baroness D£ ranger'’ 
brought a faint mi tile to my face even if 
none I fear to that of any member of 
the D'Erlnimcr family to whom I 
showed it. Even if Lord Weidenfeld 
does his New York Xmas shopping at 
good old BUKimingdulc's he must 
sitrelv he able to spell its downtown 
rival Mucy’s and not “Macev’s” as well 
as know that the famous furriers are 
Kevillon and nut "Relmn“. His 
Lordship, incidenlnlty. wus a great and 
good friend of the book's " villain " Tilly 
Loscli. during the filler years of her life 
and could have spotted. many or the 
book's blunders before it wus too lute. 
But his office informed me that it was 
not lii.s practice to rend manuscripts or 
proofs, (lilts confirming an impression 
already widely held. That ureal and 
cood man (be lute Lord Murks, whose 
high standards were an example for 
every Briton to follow aud more's the 
pity 1 hut more don't, look 11 very 
different view of his responsibilities 
towards his customers anu indeed his 
last dismissive word on earth before he 
slipped dead to the floor of the Baker 
Street stockroom where lie wus 
inspect Uiu his buyer's latest samples 
was (he Yiddish one “Dreck!” (cuitiiit e. 
“Muck!") and Divck I fear is all that 


would have refused to handle anything 
so chock-a-block with misprints 
(Hatchard's, for example, rejected the 
original edition of Evelyn Waugh's 


Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood for much with Tilly holding 
lesser offences in this respect). an j Edward" wh 
Nor is it likely to be given the „f rcsenr ch could 
corrective cosmetic surgery at ,| 1C | ady in t 
present being practised at consid- Ni j lnsk / S the „ 
crable expense - for subsequent dau „, lter K ira li 
impressions - on the considerably / an J Edward Jj 
corrupt text of the same publishers' verv yaslnv m 
N oel Coward [Diaries, “edited” by the nc v er . until I rece 
same fair hands Into which he se en this cosy see 
rumbustious George Melly committed childhood . Conn 
his transcribed tapes (at no time seen cxis , t0 s | low n, 
by Edwnrd James. Hie eccentric inn idcn and stage 
interviewee himself) with, so he has not q 0U | R u, an( | 
assured mo, the strict injunction the director of the 
“Check everything, especially the wa8 G„tti-Cnsna 
nnmes of people and plnccs and the Gqssafsu nnd fli 
foreign words and sentences, for which von Hofrrrannslh 
I don’t hold myself responsible". So, ^ a f Icr ( | ]e stnl j 
despite his name on the prettv Dali- lls man y wcll-h 
decorated jacket being a considerable , own ^jj hove t 
come-on to the cash-customers, Melly jh e j r school has a 

cannot be made to carry the can for the and never -La 

boys and girls in the Clapham back - 
room. The latter have, however, 
shown indolence in falling to trace 
anybody sufficiently familiar with the 
names poured out by Edward James to 
a George Melly summoned overnight 
to the house of Desmond Guinness on 
the instigation of his Guinness cousin, 
the writer Caroline Blackwood. The 
latter (whose own penchant for the arts 
has led her to marry successively a 
painter, a musician-composer and a 
poet) had found too fascinating for it to 
fee permitted to escape posterity the 
partly total recall and partly just totally 
dotty recall displayed In the table 
monologues of tnis . extraordinary 
1 Ancient Maecenas; (ti Ijttle grfcybeard 
' loon 6f glittering eyi) who had 
wandered in from nis Mexican retreat 
and stayed for dinner after dinner after 
dinner. Had not her own mother too, 
with her two other Gulnriess heiress 
aunts, forced him long ago to. kiss the 
Blarney Stone in (he first place? 

Damming as it were the flow of his 
Verbosity with a tape-recorder might 
generate spine light and heat, to; Say 
nothing of a bit ofspare ready for Melly 
arid Weidenfeld. Besides it was 
amusing to hear him tell how he had 
been madly in love with her father and 
how John Betjeman, who had also 
■been perimaded with results well- 
knowfc.to kiss the Blprney Slone with 
him. had once proposed to Mr irtother. 

’ ■ “ ‘ * ’ trian friend of .mine, much 


turning, by old nanit 01 childhood, 
first of nil to the illustrations. I was 
surprised to see a photograph, by 
Norman Parkinson no less, of the 
dining-room of James's partly 
Magritte-decorated W impute Street 
house captioned “Igor Markevltch, 


possibilities offered by the 
James story. Any cdltor-v 


toldcn 

Edward 


irnph. by James story. Any editor- writer as 
s, of the eonscicrniomly meticulous over text 
5 partly and foot notes "ns. say. Nigel Nicolson. 
ile Street whose name continues to uppeuron the 
arkevltch, .spine of every Weidenfeld book (and 
Ise’sbaby, whose own grandmother Lady 


house captioned “Igor Markevltch, .spine of every Weidenfeld book (and 
with Tilly holding someone else’s baby, whose own grandmother Lady 
and Edward" , when the very minimum Suck vi lie inevitably appears in text and 


of rcsenrch could huve established (hut 
the lady in question is Vusluv 
Nijinsky s then still very pretty 
daughter Kira holding her own son 
(and Edward James's godson), the 
very Vaslav Miirkcvilch who had 
never, until I recently showed ll’lci him. 
seen this cosy scene from Ills forgotten 
childhood. Countless reference hooks 
exist to show llmt Diana Menuhin's 
maiden and stage nnmc wus Gould nnd 
not Goulay. and that in the Into I92lls 
the director of the Metropolitan Opera 
was Gatti-Cnsnzza and not Qn(u- 
Gassatsu nnd that (lie misspelt |)oel 
von Hofmannsthal did not name his 
son after the stntioncr Rymnn. Any of 


index us Lady Suckfield. a pom augury 
for the unsurpassable Victoria 
□lend inning’s forthcoming biography 
of Virginia Woolf from the same 
bloomer-factory), could have turned 
these tapes* with more tlmc-qnd a little 
extra co-operation from Edward James 
himself, into u little work of art. Schade 
aber Wain !, ns niv friend of forty years. 
George Weidenfeld, himself some- 
times says. When the strike-bound Sir 
William Rees-Magg ordered a dummy 
Times to be set in Frankfurt as u 
contingency measure, he found that it 
had been faultlessly composed nnd 
■ cqrrected by two eldoriy Gernuin ladles. 
Perhaps our by now ageing and all loo 
Anglicized Baron would be well 


its many well-heeled nlumnl about Anglicized Baron would be well 
town could have told Weldenfeld’s that advised to recruit a couple of jusl such 
their school has always been Le Rosey ladies the next time he attends the Fair 
and never “La Rosde”. but in this .in the city of Goethe and Rothschild. 


WniiW IT . i u m «n.aann or 

’ s ^ rt evcn to ,ts 

C^toly his 
n V^toonable . reserve 


Moison transiaieu M ,L “ 

a label Johnson” as to see the Rhirie made to 
In Its flow from North tp South. And one 
Inly his may wonder, a little at whaf Lady 
reserve -Mosley may hove thought about his 


wife, the Galician-born 
dancer TiHy Loach (her \ cnWtipt 
’ footprints woven into a stair »rpet at 
James's surrealist Sussex temple, at 


JOHN HOPE MASON ' 

Denis Diderot (J7I3-1784), occupies a place alongside VoUaire . 
. and Rousseati.as one of .(he most important wjiters oft he <- 
' French Enlightenment. ’• _ . • ; 

^ - This booif provides a comprehensive account of Diderot’s •. .. 

achievement, paying attentioh to all the important areas m 
which he worked and giving extracts from many of his writings. 

. ‘An excellent book* Sunday telegraph 

‘Brilliant and enjoyable* Economist , - 

. ‘An excellent book* . scholarly and attractively written* The ■ 

•' ‘it could jaOt hive been done.bjajter^ LVerary Review . . 

•' " ;; £15 Hardback. 

. Also by Johp J|ope Mason THE IN® ISPENSABLE ROUSSEAU ; 

. 4 D0pe.,. not merely well, but brilliar\tly and sepsitlvely* Observer ■ 

' ; •- £11.95 HAdback £5.93 ttperback . 

. . *•- , Both titles qvjdlable from ^ll good bookshops , •* : ;> . 

■. * ,• »»^i* ’* - *,£«. iv- 

‘ f /: Qitertet Bopks Um(Led • , Am^bcr>f{hirftfftib<tfa uipup - f- i ;-; : 

. • ^/^OoodgeStrm 'iLordonW.l THephfti»b0l-<£3639^ * 
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The ear of the novelist 


Christopher Wintie 

Anthony Burgess 
T his Man and Music 
J92pp. Hutchinson. £7.95. 


i/fu/c ^ An tho n v^B u reesi^ ¥** dcve,0 P men ' and free fantasy .* i He shows an even more 
Anthony Burgess offers an space . . . sonic impact" and so forth extraordinary logic in dealing with the 

Siril hiS Tu Sic ' r ^ here, in the^a^ paragraph? are rela j!°" shj P between musical and 

vte afforded a glimpse onvhat the book P° e IC n i etre - Whereas the musical 
Asked to Sn sho . wman : m] ght have been. a r a !y st . Tovey made a fundamental 

h /r^ h fhT blen ! hihat - "*-* 

arpeggios, arguing to myself that the J®”“f} s . tha L ™* K <*« “genuine recitative) and those derivedfmm 
performing Chopni probably did not JJSSjiJ? f , signs ■ Burgess hever seems bodily rhythms (as ?n dance) *Buj£2 

o rss, ssk . 

BMafWsttW: d . e ™ d > JL£ IsThJ 


surprising, therefore, that there is so challenging those analysts who have 

nli ??2 S ' S ^ nCy ? hiS c T lusi ° ns: ° n sought "too great” 0 a unity within 
page 159 we learn (not without dismay, classical music generally - and it k nni 

esas; si ssi€rSsS 

as 'ss-„s sdxZE&s&S 


making during the war: ”1 was a faker, 
u patcher. something of n showman. 
Asked toplay Chopin on the piano of 
tne YMCA, I would improvise the 


Strictly speaking, it is a bit of n rn . d o u hfs he raises over the exclusive m radium fn* 6 
shambles, the rash consequence of (he f?£ a ? l,y of , J° nn . 1 f ke y> organization to rhythm Thishe then r h?n W m f USICal 
apparently enlightened conviction that SW,' symphonic unity, Referring to apparent Son ff 

lo be a pracl loner of an nrt (or. in this . he tfiai several Hew ad verse Sm S P Hk ' gm - or 

case, at two) bestows. ipso facto, nn W. hon,es might be formed by that "life fourhl^f iSL H h, P L Cm - 1SS 
especial authority to write critically j u ?^' n g around the components of the with a ^ ? ? ar begins 

about it. Of courcc. Burgess £ 5 a T r alread V have, to the kind of which $3 iS™ * nd , lh 5 accents 
faker. But. as the li?Cerogenwus objection which argues that in. far SoT itsdf ^ 

of _ tl,e book shows, he is still a c J an }P l f' £e First Symphony, the keys normals cSL ^L rd beat 15 


the preceding part of the line. The 
etfect is of an implausibly pee-leeaed 
style of declamation. As theory, it must 
fail on its simple, and fundamental, 
inability to cope with enjnmbnient. 

If the book is flawed in its main 
premisses, it has also suffered in 
countless ways from a disgraceful lack 
or editorial guidance, hi n paragraph 
devoted to incest in the novels of Ivy 
Compton- Burnett, it should not be 
possible for any writer to assert “I 
cannot remember exactly where” the 
theme is treated, when it is so easy to 
find out that the exploration of the 
issue m Darkness and Day (1951) was 
RSSP# in Brothers and Sisters 
(1929). The remark that Debussy wns 
just another post-Rococo composer' 1 
on the grounds that his new modes 
were not exploited structurally reveals 

SEIrwtW* h r S nei,her sludied the 

music ( Voiles , Images for piano) nor 
read any recent writing on the subject. 
To attribute ‘Oed und leer das Meer” 
to Isolde at the end of Tristan is to 
misunderstand its resonance in The 
Waste Land, where it parallels another 
quotation, “Frisch weht der Wind”- 


subject is i 
he would I 
explication 


urn** 
Buxgess’s musk 


“‘scusseo, since no iorfisw 

^nastotheiravaiUbiraj 

will be left to ask, is it so iifit! 
discuss the Third SymphonJttj 
account of t* mmlL 


village green should a rampSI 
to pursue Celtic folksiness a( ^mu 
far as solving fictional riddles Betik 

certain v inw that d _ l.?.: 1 


! , £ ‘ 1 ’ l\. 

■\ l i ’;! 


: j; 




SSTsSSUs*- ^ 

has become, as lie well Knows, a catchy N, mh Symphony: “As for the Ninth where i??fiS in h \ Marv ell example, deserves* an acknoSertnmV 1* Jf®? 1 

wra-r = s P ^”i k w. /arjrs i 


chapters on MF and Ato* 
^ymphony (“while the dissoSd 
u Enghien is being sentenced 
aealh . . . a kind of bugle caUisbu 
outside, along with a fart ffle [ 
tearing of paper. Thai is Beethev 
ripping the dedication of the 'EroW 
Napoleon . . .*•). On the other feu 

niWJUdaman »n .L .1 


... jj „ ” Ul mrcHflo m , pfr"'*® u marOr I DDigfHi 

, Nem - “Our author, to neither , h " L \ h , n P riva,e performance of fe7st "I? d crime the 

critical nor financial profit, was much ^ '■bora! movement pushed down to he™m« y of the a PP r °ach 

concerned with the musrcplizotion of £ nill i° r * «« the' problems of the S E R" a PP area ‘ wKen he 
fict'on . sopranos. Very few noticed." One can nredi«Si« fivC StrCSSCS - Th «e he 

m,&£ 


inn. dwiuw tliw UJM.UUAJI 1 

at least raise the question vie 
Burgess’s best fiction is necessarih 
most “musical". ' 


; — «iiiivuny ui me annroach ™ niiusuinc 

becomes even more apparent wnen he sim P ^, won 1 stan d up to 

turns to lines of five stresses. These he socielv^nf’ - m V slc means the 

predKMtes on two consecutive “bars" nmHi.L>° f W 5 IC « 11 ,s an artistic 
S f .I°V. r t®“ ,s ' “.'Nina line such u Si.' J2l. is *■ 


MtaiEK Si 0 “„ SSSffiS ” i erence • he,wee „ endin*g one 
H. G. Wells. Both Wells and himself the nexMn 111 ° n i. a b d beginning 
he argued, ivere “outsiders", and bo h hLe i" “ no,h f r ‘ however, if, in 
hnrf ■ nnw^ — n tnese arguments. Burgess 


B! 



had 1 second strings”. Wells even arguments. Burgess ii 

fn f ° r h / s CQntr 'bmion 

The thema 

SSSSWK John Warrack 

Univeracy on the grounds tluThe — 

P ^.vcr,"<!r H h fi irSi^ 

e!FSl.°A n t , t l l, e e j l | m '“ tiSEft cS 0 & A BlD * raphfc "' “1 

•sss isssi j:r? ^ Cri5is Ycnrs <|87 ^ 

Copgaed : he Arranged Debussy M« J^PP. Ool lit ncz. £17.50. 
n& 2 WW,< ! B ?? ^ ( ») for “swealiiic ° S7iU3 132 H • . 

CSSJfh lheir , dn!<ies to dance to'?' r — 


. ‘«.«iuiucwnoieo 

The thematics of Fate 


or rour oeats. so that in a line such ns ’ ana . “ tonality is the 

Popes “Know then thyself: presume of a hierarchic 

not God to Scan", the first bar ? pl ^ iSt s0 ^ ot y , how Is it that some 
comprises Know, -self, J and ?n ^ pritlC,pal * l,ardia ^ of tonality 
God, and the second 7 s7an Si™e (BriUen > Eisler, 

Burgess accords both bars equal beon socialisfs or 

duration, the spoken time allotteS to they have aI1 been 

«nn equals that allotted to the whole of p ™ d "' B 


Burgess lias declared his intenth 
following this book with a poj 
history of music. On this evidence 

result IS linlilfplv in hpninrlhlhprf 


ui muait. uii ims CYiaemi 

result is unlikely to be worth (heel 
As with Wagner and some of his f 
writings, the discrepancies in the 
of achievement between doing 
reflecting are astonishing, if peiw 
fascinating. The writings may an 
psychological needs, but they can 
be seen as unsatisfactory mean 
eminently more satisfactory ends. 


m§m^^ wmrn 

mmMMmt mmM mm* 

hockey-mistress ° ^ cnjolc^‘' l,? JJj ri!rMn%1ln,e ni S rryIn8 her in . st " ad : a « ' wor°k“d had MdSmoE^ apd Marxist, that 


» »f '•« « Whomever „ 

the correspondence with Nadezhda the im P°riRnce of 

von Meek In 1934. there has F t hint S"! ? n 4 Modest struegllhg agnliist 
been n° admiLioH i^ ?he Se S fl h2“h£? V "| r V^ er ^ ned )I 

Soviet Union of Tchaikovskv’x me rf! " ha published of the 
homosexuality. The co-editor ofS Sl r *[£? K r f 8rnp 1 * perfectly 

volumes. Vladimir Zhdanov went on S i 1 h l is nnxious t0 overcome a 
|o edit a selection ^TchaikovSkvk £"* IIon had been a private 
letters to his relations as Pisma k a mfhHr R h d W -?f ,hreaten i n 8 1° become 
fodnym in 1940; but tlrt/ wns a pubIlc huimliation. 
withdrawn before publication as " ‘ 


hockey-mistress 
developed S'; phobi 
gofeswr, - 
.academics had ttfbe. 
thfclr.vyorld;" ■ 


is® 






‘Pie.'",- that 


i axplbre, 


A^Vnnmes into.. th - em 

o. j-Thik. | ? a game, l® 11 ? >»s brother Modest (who^ SESS* Sf? 8ra ? ,ma i ,c 




I (already- p 

.correipoiid 




. - — w . > flWIHI- 

c four-movement atruc- 
anirse a key musical' 
nere, • i;The account 
»ave of it; to. Nadezhda 
often been -quoted; but 
ny analysis; Brown's, is 
ugh tfle temptations of- 
MV parallels between ■ 
r rtote-phttf ms e n m fish 
' tries to- draw A- dink 
ng fanfore andY 
ting s hprn-calis, 
m -- j - j 


ext pinched it from Cherubini {La 
3 of Journtcs). Tliis comes oddly afl 
nst account of Tchaikovsky's resists: 
d ). . Wagner (not to mention tt 
the discomforts of Bayreuth), an 
illy confessed preference for Delibft 
ea 

ate Nadezhda von Meek herself d 
me special section, as well she might 
role in Tchaikovsky's life, as cruc 
rse that of Ludwig II in Wagner's, sti 
k e some mysteries attached to it, a 
n< j concerning her ending a 
he relationship (and, according toQ 
n( j von Mecjc, a later attemp 
ur reconciliation); but there Is no £ 
of that she provided him with an * 
jd dimension to his life (as well as I 
i a j purse), one which exactly bus* 
jy her own frustrated emotional w 
y There is also a somewhat morecui 
ar appendix on Eugene Onegin. 9&* 
at the main discussion of: the * 
3 f interesting for a reminiscanH 
, e Stravinsky and Prokofiev finding 
3 f agreement on it as the. most P 1 
I p Russian of all operas. I . • • *-. 

!! . ...So, surely. It is. For all Ihe » 
which Turgenev expressed to T® 
% about the libretto, it prorfdri 
q material for so-cplled "lyrical w? 1 
that can draw very close tq.PusM® 
indeed add memorable i.shant. 

understanding. Dr Brown sflCCO^ 

2 the work (s, together with that on 

$ Lake , one of tfie best sccdons^dj 
5 book, expertly d?mpnstrafing | 

1 specifically Russian ways of 
i (nought .were-' harnessed 
1 Tchaikovsky to ■ intricate , drflJT 1 

- expression of . the •' poem e na 

; characters. So perhaps he need* 
1 over LenskyVaria oefore tne.n 
: duhl, have been so' surprised t»7 , 
1 sudden unexpected Intervention o 
: harmonic structure of h* 0 ! 

: strength ’’.It is surely an eduivaleni 
V the mflnrterin which Pushkin first P 
; some mockingly ■ conventional ’WJ 
his simple jtiuhg doetj ■ with Rp 111 ^ 
. .Irpny; before 1 
> tenderness for 'I 
h68rtfelt'elegyabi 

- “" Shutters up 9n< 
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Memories and fancies 


jumv Downes 

Aiddlecture of Wren 
jjjpptith 169 photographs. 

GllQid 3 - 

^6JI5£3 

n- maeniiude of Sir Christopher 
Ea achievement in public 
Scure is demonstrated in the 

S of Wren's personality is 
Hi - there is nothing of the 
Lfagtuble blend of the aloof and 

.■ -I > 1 .. uiillii onrl ilia 


i^ul Portrait Gallery. The 
/taction of the picture is the 
{drijnrionof his work, and his small 
taiw-like figure is encompassed, in 
fclortground, by the panoply of 
latuct and architecture, telescopes, 
jobs, plans, and, in the background, 
tkre a curtain is pulled back, by a 
ygn across a lagoon-like breadth of 
pts of the spires of London, the 
itoutKQl and St Paul's. It is like the 
wv, behind a Venetian madonna, of 
fc mpanill of Venice, a concise 
ju« of a city raising its churches in 
tabling after delivery - as is 
Mdstly the case here - from plague 
bdBre. 'Hie astonishing thing is that 
tii London skyline is the work of one 
m ud that, from the narrow and 
npnatic circumstances of each work, 
leviable, in the overview, to create 
b complex and so coherent an 
■pwion. The fifty-odd steeples, 
in. arise in more clarity in 
Chijetto’s view of the city from the 
fciBM'of Somerset House in the late 
17ft, constitute among themselves a 
feongjut imase of riVic prosperity and 
ntety, nil) of Baroque contrast and 
[iriautoo, a diocese seen in a glance, 
peiidedoVer by the colossnl stasis and 
screoityof the dome of St Paul's. 

iVren’^ fame is r considerable 
f««ni when It comes to writing 
rati his art: it has been so niuen 
®j® about, in terms so repetitive 
“ by patriotism nna period 
, ty- A major new study of 
architecture has to clear the 
Td, nas,,as Wren himself did, to 
•w to first principles and 
"Wedly to examine what is 
'■ •WJ® is a second prohlcm , 
Rtf finding an authentic way in 
to? yoke and to celebrate Wren’s 
""". Eoth problems are 
“ by contrasting Kerry 
ji^book with his previous 
W Hawksmoor (1959) (which 
» nature and extent of an 
3jS!Sfc{w Jbe first time) and 
jNh (1979), both of which had 
created in a way that was 
•BWy original and densely 
metaphorical - and so 
r "r. t0 Written evocation. 
J st yi° .and often 
and compromised 
are a more demanding 
can makc 
NT^l duII; Professor 
aJfffflSJ oa !y one simile, in 

‘ 

and it is not altogether 
» the. other hand, the 
4ang sources for Wren’s 
what 18 

awiffiaSut *fe»? 


Greenwich is so condensed as to be - 
hard to follow if not in situ). 

Alongside this weariness is. however, 
a welcome wariness, sensitive to 
historical responsibility, a cardinal 
virtue of the book. Downes is 
constantly scepticnl of facile source- 
hunting which derives architectural 
detail from examples, however 
geographically remote . which are 
known to precede it. not only because 
this has become a vice which 
excessively co-ordinates in mechanical 
ramifications of “influence" the 
derivation of ideas which may stem 
from private or independent sources, 
but because Wren's imagination can 
only properly be understood if it. is 
recognized how single-mindedly and 
scientifically he worked out 
architectural problems from their 


7*?.- 


Alan HoIIinghurst 

exterior of screens, mimetic of the 
inner shape, but in fact an artifice 
designed to disguise how that shape lias 
come to he. Again Wren can be seen to 
participate m the experimental 
ambiguity of the Baroque age, lo fuse 
and dissolve received ideas according 
to his own instinctual sense of visual 
effect. 

Wren himself appreciated the 
mutability of prescriptive architectural 
writings, of modem authors who had 
reduced Classical precedent "into 
rules, too strict and pedantic, and so as 
not to be transgressed without the 
crime of barbarity . though in their own 
nature they are hut the modes and 
fashions of the ages wherein they are 
used". In Wren’s case a distinct 
independence is strengthened by his 
lack of travelling experience; he only 


bigness in the Worlil". From the pre- 
Fire design for a rebuilt crossing, 
through many changes lo the final 
form, a great dome wns an unfuilina 
principle of St Paul's 

The disappearance and re- 
cmergencc of ideas, the psychological 
development of architects, arc areas 
most art historians fight shy of: n 
mechanical scheme of influence 

E re vails, which rates a source in Scrlio 
igher than an edifice seen every day in 
the childhood of the architect, to which 
no precise reference is made. In this 
sense architectural criticism lacks an 
established tool of that of the oiher 
arts. Sir John Summerson's brilliant 
paper “The Mind of Wren”, which snw 
Wren as an intellectual who restricted 
his range by too strict nn adherence to 
geometrical principles, suggests n 




The steeples of Wren’s St Mary-le-Bow (1676-80), St Vedast, Foster Lane (1709-12) and Christ Church. Newgate 

Street (1703-04): from the book reviewed here. 

essential constituents upwards. The once went abroad, to Paris In 1665-66, reluctance to speculate on the private 
Theatre of Marcellus, for example, is when he probably met ' Francois dimension of Wren's architectural 
time and again offered by historians as Mansart and certainly met Bernini, inspiration. ' And it is here that 

ik< mnri.i ii.. ch.i ....... u.„ a ; — e — iu„ r, ' : ■ .. 


Theatre of Marcellus, for example, is 
time and again offered by historians as 
the model for the Sheidonian Theatre; 
Downes logically points out at how 
early a stage this Classical precedent is 
so altered as to be quite dissolved In the 


when he probably met 1 Francois 
Mansart and certainly met Bernini, 
who was presenting his design for the 
Louvre, which Wren said “1 would 
have given my Skin for, but the old 
reserved Italian gave me but a few 


completed building: “the Theatre of Minutes View” -so that he could only 


Marcellus Is forgotten rather than 
remembered in that of Sheldon". The 
ill-mannered and independent way in 
which the side elevations of this 
building relate to the pedimented 
eptrance front Is shown as the logical 
outcome of ■ a certain . set of r . pre- 
conditions, a wildly experimental 
rejection of precedent which produces 
a work without significant parallel. 

Its lack of unity is, however, a 
consistent ' inconsistency of Wren's,' 


copy them 
Memory". 


Downes's independent insistence on 
Wren's -independence is, or could be, 
most valuable. The Parisian ideas of 
course re-emerged in various. 
waySj changed. Protestantized, 
individualized; but there . are other 
features which take the reader into .n 


unfinished Late Gothic statement which 
yet contrives to be entirely original and 
peculiar. Bui elsewhere there arc 
cununclrum* which need examination, 
for example the church of St Mary 
Alik-rmnry. rebuilt, perhaps according 
to a sponsor's stipulation, in the Gothic 
style. The roof is an extremely pretty 
plaster fun-vault, the central panels 
rising, in the aisles, into delicate 
saucer-domes. Wren showed in the 
windows ihut he could imitate 
Perpendicular tracery more or less 
accurately; the ceiling is therefore a 
deliberate and delect ante fantasia on a 
Gothic idea that looks forward to the 
decorative Golhick. of sixty years later. 
Bm where does it come from, and why 
did Wren do it? Pevsner raises the 
possibility that it is in turn an imitation 
of-:i pre- Fire vault contemporary with 
the originnl completion of the tower in 
1629 - and Incidentally with Late Gothic 
work at Oxford, such as the fon- 
vnullcd Christ Church staircase. On 
the other hand, as there are no fan- 
vnulicd purish churches, might not 
Wren have been indulging u playful 
reminiscence, subverted by an 
instinctual elan niul by his inevitable 
■sense of the inferiority of Gothic, of the 
roof of St George's Chapel, Windsor, 
where his own father had been Dean? 

It is elsewhere agreed that the crossing 
of St Pauls echoes the central lantern 
of Ely. where his uncle Matthew was 
Bishop: such formative ideas arc 
susceptible to conscious and 
. unconscious development and 
exploitation. Si Mary Alder nary dales 
from 1679. immediately after’ Wren 
had been drawing up plans for a 
Mausoleum to Charles l. to have been 
built at Windsor, to the east of Si 
George’s Chapel. 

If Wren emerges from Downes’s 
book as a more individual and 
unpredictable architect, surprisingly 
free in his invention and fertile in 
motifs which move towards the fusion 
and ambiguity of the Baroque, he also 
emerges as a more humane designer 
than his full-bloodcdly Baroque, 

• younger, col tongues Hawksmoor- timl - 
Vanbrugh. In the development from 
the Great Model for SI Paul's (of which 
superb interior photographs are 
included among the generally excellent 
plates, which are arranged on a 
comparative bHsis) to. the nnnl design 
we see the adaptation of a colossal 
Vitruvinn scale, with a dado far taller 
than the spectator, to. one tlmt 
accommodates itself to the human. 

It Is perhaps in the City churches that 
the humanity .of Wren's, vision is most 
clearly discerned, where the parochial, 
in the truest sense, is glorified by . 
imagination. Like St Paul's itself those 
that- remain have been changed, 
sometimes brutally and offensively, 
sometimes with patience and tact. In a 
way their pathos is heightened 6s they 
endure through changes of function, 
plan and dlcor, responsive to the 
shifting or disappearing needs, of 
the communities which originally 
supported them nnd which they 
supported. They range from Ilia merest 
halls, like St Edmund the King, lo; , 
masterpieces like 1 Si Stephen 
Walbrook, which is one of. the most 
beautiful-parish churches in Bngiantl. 

_• Rarely rectangular, bufitjjn odpsifes; 1 


particularly; interesting area f 
consideration of. a> Career which 
only adventitiously to archite 
and yet which fostered a 
genuinely British school. Stich w 


,J «..u . Sir - nn ww? hiddon b y- surrounding buddings, riot 

ig area in ( lhe e ? a £ made for display, they : are 

reer which came ■■ architectural detail whiclj prefaced the individualized by Their spire*, Which" ' - 
to architecture, catalogue to the tecerit exhibition at 


iiy adventitiously to architecture, . catalogue to me recent ex ni mi ion at 
a yet which fostered a whole the Whitechapel Art Gallery is 1 not 
niiMflv Drifkh srhnnl s.ieh u/nc Hip included in this book. There Downes 


who rarely related ihe inner and outer 
forms of his buildings in a way which 
Renaissance theory would have 
required. St Paul’s Itsejf is the iribsi 


buildings in a way which 
theory would have 


“'There is a.sfight 
Hyi “{fa larger 
'tied and instead of 
y*L less ambitious 
ed fon The result Is 
appointingly brief, 
et been written on 
^es one craving for 
mfough absolute 
IfiQ&.oTst Martiri- 
exampte, with its 
and singular spire 

» Jt'SE! 


genuinely British school. Stich was the inctudea in mis book, i nere uownes 
fime-lag between the European and showed how a cutfous eared Window , 
English Renaissance that theqply truly ■ design at St Pail! s fbund ils origins nbt 
ClastfcaLpubKc buildings Wren Had to . * n nCar-contemporary ..continental- 
on , were . Jones's Whjfofiall., work but lh the bizarre rfansilional 
anquetlng House and his waSetn /: 

portico to old: St Paul’s; the former tyadhim, and it BrasenoSe,; 

woiild have been' the .centrepiece to ^ e , .,^ sl modern _ works . in, the ■ 


that the spectator cannot see the inside order ^.his^temporticofothe SereK 

and the outside of a building at the newSt Paul’s. Theeffectofthe modem. “Son ofa neu most 
same .time; subliminal ideas. and stone-built. P ar * s t Y.on - ; 
exp^aliom of acl^^ajlon^ SgaSKA 


individualized bv their spires, Which' 
have, even in ine 'Borroniinesque St 
Vedast, Foster Lane, or' the high and . . , 
mighty- St Mary-le-Bow, a decent 
human: scale. They ore not like the- 
towers of 'Hawksmoor’s Epst End 
churdies. . gigantic conceptions -that 
unite, west'eqd. tower ana spire into 
passionate sculptural shape-. .Wren’s . . 
d6gor is often applied* clearly distinct .. 
from the ntasses it adorns. tvheihe)" In . • 

' the virtuoslctarving of St .Paul’s br.ibe 
little white, garlands oiVthe brick ,bok of .. . 

St Bepdt, Paul*? Wharf; Hiaspiresriod, • 
dfteri alt modestly bii 'fop of a ' tower 1 . 
With . Which ’they;, ha**. :; ndlhjng 
particular :-.lo' .ifo; .-and, sfeem .an 
elaboration of thoiw recessed cupolas 




Inin » iHctnn of a more dicnified Londdn.'a Christ Churtih 1 -eiriehdhgTn .DoWne * s grow 1 out rbl 


typical of many of the Middlesex 
churches which wren must have' seen 
& a Boy: but also we see. in. them a • 
'counterpart to" 1 the sympathetic 


grandeur of the royal commissions, 
were Mm'S IflCefsaplIy inventive, . i-M 
mind delights in experiments which ' raa 
grow, 1 but .and auorn’-.the life; of • -r [• 7j 
ordinary people. • .\ . ’’Si 

*| V'-l.' 1 • l ivi-* AX !*.j* 5*{>V"V- >j .vii-jj 
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A surfeit of clues 


_ _ r Edwards has also uncovered, in Dr 

Owen Dudley Edwards Joseph Bell's Manual of the Operations 

The Quest for Sherlock Holmes: A of Surgery , a Mr Holmes and a Dr 
Biographical Study of Arthur Conan Watson, cited respectively as a 
Doyle specialist in the hip-joint and the knee- 

H—* Mainstream. £■ 

nonAlQi is/i essayist (not to speak of the pair of 

u juoj j i. county cricketers also mentioned by 

John Michael Gibson and pti* in ^nnectionwith the naming of 

Richard La.cclvh G„ E en KLVSS , h °i 

The Unknown Conan Doyle: matter atone. Holmes is Holmes is 

Uncollected Stories Holmes - that is as much as any reader 

456pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. l ^ e st0I ‘ es needs to know. 

0 436 133016 Names and naming, however, 

continue to fascinate Dudley Edwards. 

JOHN Michael Gibson and He goes an to posit B connection 

Richard LANCELYN Green between Herbert Thurston, another of 

The Unknown Conan Doric- F«a vs Doyle.'s classmates, the character John 
on Ph Q to«?nhv ^ V H - Hurston in ‘Unde Jeremy's 

on Photography Household", and Dr John H. Watson. 

128pp. Seeker und Warburg. £8.50. Discussing the effect on Doyle of his 
tl 436 13302 4 association with Bryan Charles Waller. 

a doctoT who lodged far a time with the 
The Quest for Sherlock Holmes turns Doyle family in Edinburgh, . Dudley 
out to be a fairly eccentric pursuit. Edwards remarks that the author 
Owen Dudley Edwards has gone to a “remained drawn to six-letter 
lol of trouble to extract some surnames ending in -er", listing 
biographical material relating to Turner. Horner, Stoner; Holder and 
Conan Doyle from the fiction into Fowler (among others) to demonstrate 
which it was originally absorbed, his point. What he also demonstrates is 
matching events in his subject's life ihe readiness of the Holmes addict to 
with themes in his stories. The set off in pursuit of correspondences 
Edinburgh of Doyle's boyhood schools that are not very striking or important. ' 
in for a certain amount of attention, as This is carried over into the field of 
well as the Catholic boarding schools biographical speculation. Doyle's 
(Hodder and Stony hurst) at which he Catholic upbringing and Irish ancestry 
' work ' ; ■ '"'■Jh certainly merit (he emphasis they get 

what I could find in tvro areas of his life here; but when Dudley Edwafds 

?WH1 Fc!i nbu .!| h a[ ? d admits that we “cannot guess whether 
«** '" Arthur carried within him any personal 
™rl n r^ UC °n^ , ( T he r bl °B r «phy opinions about the Fenians"’ it seems 
S™ r l™ n SiiP 0y e S I first , t ^ enty ' gratuitous to add that the boy, setting 
!m G in y fh^ ? kl 3B oul * or his ncw preparatory school in 
i Study m Lancashire, was bound for “the very 
Scarlet and Xficah Clarke.) shire” in which a Fenian outrage had 

This is a satisfactory starting-point . *“ k ® n P ,H “ a year earlier (the rescue of 
and the Information it yields is quickly, "f lly a °d Deasy from a prison van in 
and usefully, extended to cover other Manchester, with the killing of a 
aspects of Conan Doyle's life. The Pohceman thrown in for good 
method Owen Dudley Edwaitfs uses. "^ure). The very shire? Dudley 
however, is one that calls for n great Edwards is 9" surer ground with the 
deal of conjecture, and this is not j™re conspicuously local; Sciennes 
always pertinent or fruitful. We're 1 Place - Edinburgh, for example, 
occasionally reminded of the excesses w ' ,ere ? turd / Arthur, at eight or nine, 
of earlier Holmes enthusiasts who championed the poor boysTram rough 
pursued the Implications of hints, klips dwellings awinst the moderately well- . 
and inconsistencies in the stories as }odo;nnd blacked theeye of one of the 

n. iL. L I _r.1 n ■ ... lntl-ar 


avidly as the houiitT of t he BaVketv?l les la,ter - 
pursued Sir Henry, and often to as lit lie Iris o,dd to find the 


«^ nry,anri , n(t>asfltl[e ^ is odd to find t he grandson of John 

PhiKins™,i A J 1Q uP C,e cunous Doyle.ihecclebraledearicnturist.and 
hi uT Bncou " ler ®d t J lc nephew of Richard Doyle (who 

nnrmkui ^ r J° Ck Fiolmes student , drew a famous series of pictures from 
Dorothy L. Sayers was writing in 1934. the Elf-Worid), passing himself of as n 
:° e n f of he most delitaie and! poorboy; in farttluj family ffiK! 
fosclmtmg Is that of the dates in 77ie went down . dramatically J Doyle's 
SSi ^ewira.” Tlie mock- father relinquished his attempt to 
u tnoles . and *U) js. resist. the lure of drink . giving iifmore 
ofcourse. meant to he amusing; but its arid more to this topical defect The 

SSIT” jB , re on a D °y'“' social ™ Utafe 

SnS tMn«^2? er ' rw c °‘? tenl effected. Charles Ailamont Doyle was 
, of. the essay seems ineffably tedious, a Civil Servant and - nart-Hme artki 

?Anf a Doy l c - wro tc whose reckless conviviality created 

e2e P ? Whi MVes h^ en w^ lh vi nB LT le h ?b[e r frictiort in h[s ™mily life. 

.reall^bave io know; exactly who has come up with dcSffiS 

Holm«? e To W in £ e fJ ?raCter °{' drunkards in >Se stories endupfo 
SSJ e !Inc ^ r t lh,s . ,ort o{ green-scummed ponds, are transfixed 
’ SHSff" » Jhst about ns by harpoons, chop the eaW off their 

' ESmh£!S t ' W ! n ? onn l whal wives, set fire to inoffensivedaEs and 
Mary Tourtel to choose the crawl repulsively in the gutter ^e can 


Patricia Craig 

Hero as Woman” (a modish paradox 
that cannot bear too close 
examination), has the mother bravely 
keeping up appearances, holding on to 
the semblance of respectability 
required to make life bearable in the 
provinces, and, when things get out of 
control, packing Arthur off to 
boarding school and stipulating that he 
should pass the holidays there as well. 
He was nine at the time (1868), and the 
step was taken to protect him from his 
drunken father (no explanation is 
offered as to why his sisters were not in 
need of protection too). 

Hodder, to begin with, and then 
Stonyhurst, added their quota to the 
store of impressions which (as we learn 
in the chapter entitled “The Hero os 
Jesuit”) eventually found a literary 
form of expression. Certainly it's 
undeniable that the Jesuit habit of 
repressing the emotions is exemplified 
in Holmes; but Dudley Edwards often 


Doyle and the future socialist and Irish 
republican James Connolly, placing 
the two outside St Patrick’s Church in 
Edinburgh on a summer Sunday in 
1872, ana causing one to stumble over 
the feet of the other; and he cannot let 
go of the enticing idea that Doyle, in his 
Stonyhurst days, might linve nin across 
the near-by seminarist Gerard Manley 
Hopkins: the fitting encounter, actual 
or otherwise, like the colourful 
derivation and such chimeras, is a 
temptation for this bingrupher. 

He goes in for hyperbole too, 
mentioning for Instance “one of tiie 
very greatest pieces of historical fiction 
[DoyTe] ever wrote"; it’s hard to see the 
ndvantnge of “very greatest” over 
“best". He prefers “commence" to 
“begin", and tells us that Doyle’s 
mother, on one occasion, "acted very 
differently from her principles . 
Distorted figures of speech - someone 
exchanges his “scientific birthright” for 


f* } d 

fc /'V 
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Elizabeth Bowen <*, I 
commercial short story SL*I 
the craftsmanship ffiSjh 

about the tastes to 

collection opens with aX, 
concerning nigged proS' 

their desperate ways;^^?L 

eventfulness and mSS 
quickly accommodated 
tales, and Doyle shows *31 
flexibility as he slips froa«2 

manner io another. WhaiimS 

especially is the amsiio<2 
his narrators are always K 
holed by strangeis whweS 
reminiscences urgently rao, 
audience. An unusual en£? 
one sort or another is y 4* 
of all Doyle’s tales. Bluffy 
unpretentious and funetbeiu 
stories are, they nevei rtA. 
beyond a mfckd^4c«tf 
. petence. They are 
enhanced, by being praiaf 
particular era, largely btcwi 
reflect its mannerisms loofuQy(T» 
never risks alienating ft m 
Certainly there is noting iifc 
comparable to the imagiraiihq 
exerted by the Holmes cy*. 

The sprightly essays b 
contributed to the 
Photography in the early l'5i>i 
now been dug up, a hundred p 
and put together (0 make a 1 
collection wnich, like the Uxsk 
Stories, is issued to drsWilMii 
the author’s forgotten undent 
These jovial accounts of 9 
photographic expeditions . 
Cormorants with a Omen, 1 
Plates on a Wei Moor*, mdsflaji 
conceived in such a spud of Wa 
(hot you expect to come lenSi 
labelled “Trips withjTripOO 
find the subtitle, “Tjireehtan 
Moor”, appended to the 
The technical details reqnWIJ 
paper’s readership are incopor* 
tlie clicory evocations of yinof 1 
larking about in tennis hij 1 
knickerbockers on the tops a* 
Wlint emerges is sn 
impression of the author In uti 
of photographic export,, 
spiritualism and its ojTfflooa* 
him, and before he allowed®* 
be regarded as the chainp" 
young girls of Coifing Pjjj 
, some notoriety In 1917 or 
by seeing fairies and 

to prove it. The resulting P>w 

were held by some people tom 
evidence for the existence 

u. oravoQUrfl 


goes too far with his analogies - as, for 
example, wh$n he associates the 
martyred Ignatius Morat of The 
Refugees with an Imaginary piece of 
raqgfi-and-tumble in a* dodder 
classroom involving Doyle’s Favourite 
Jesuit,. Father Francis Cassidy. Father 
Cassidy, according to Dudley 
Edwards was a rare warm-hearted 
cleric who ministered unfailingly to 
the 'emotional needs oF the mother- 
deprived children under his care”. 

mother? 8 ' 6 ™ htre? Thc Pl«' “ 

The Jesuit ascendancy persists in 
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“a mass of superstitious pottage” - 
pieces of tautology ("central 
protagonist’’) and schoolmasterish 
obliquity (Doyle's grandfather and 
uncles are described as “the foremost 
family practitioners of the pencil”) are 
among the oddities and infelicities that 
keep cropping up in The Quest for 
Sherlock Holmes’, Dudley Edwards’s 
rather rumbustious, showy style is 
prone to miscalculations of this sort. 

His enthusiasm for his subject is 
disarming, though; the new material he 
presents is often valuable and 
interesting (as a result of Dudley 
Edwards s researches we are now 
1 QgUfiF-v informed about Bryan Charles 
Waller and his relation to the Doyle 
family, for example, and also about 
Doyle s voyage to West Africa and his 
meeting with the American abolitionist 
Henry Highland Garnet); and he 
reinstates Watson, whose subtleties 
arid advantages as a character have 
tended to become blurred in the 
popular view. He also goes some way 
'J 1 ' 1 * 1 Doyle’s own dontemion that the 
onerlock Holmes canon represented 
only a facet of its author's creative 
a nd a pretty inferior one at 
foat. Everyone is familiar with the 
story of the great detective’s death and 
resurrection, (He latter effected under 

S essure. from, the public; ■ Conan 
tyle, like bis contemporary E-ftesbit 
and his successor Dorothy U Sayers, 

: Warned to disparage the Work that 
made him famous, believing that his 
talents called for a worthier Outlet. 
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Prince Madoc and the Turkish Spy 


Th < Letters of a Turkish Spy were 
Slished in English m eight volumes, 
S, in multiple editions, between 
1&7 and 1693 and as a complete set in 
Si They we re an immediate and 
Sliding success. They were alleged 
J be those of a Turkish spy 
Miimoud, who had lived undetected 
in Paris for forty-five years and had 
Snenied freely on western life. 
Written originally in Arabic, it was 
daiined, they had been rendered into 
Julian and thence into EngUsh. They 
taused a sensation, not least because 
Hihmoad seemed to “Banter all 
Religion” and, “in a word, he appears 
inaUhis letters, a Deist”. 

To quote from the preface to the 
CTPpl cie edition of 1694: 

p»ugh he cannot be called an 
Antiquary yet he appears a great 
lover of Antiquities; and no less an 
admirer of new discoveries, 
provided they be both of them 
Miners of Importance and worth a' 
rise man's regard. For it does not 
belong to either of these characters 
iliat a man is a curious collector of 
medals, images, pictures and a 
thousand other insignificant trifles 
which can neither serve to illustrate 
history, regulate chronology or 
adjust any momentous difficulty in 
the records of time, but are only 
reverenced for their tustiness, 
illegible characters and exotick 
figures; nor that he is fond of every 
little improvement in arts or sciences 
which perhaps has no other tendency 
than the advantage of some 
particular trade or profession among 
inea and serves only to divert the 
rpind from more solid objects. 
Whereas our Arabian aspires to 
. higher things; he loves antiquities 
but 'da only such as draw the veil 
from, off the infancy of time, and 
uncover die cradle of the world. This 
nukes him insist with so much zeal 
and passion on the records of the 
Chinese and the Indians, He admires 
ww discoveries but only such as 
inJI either! conduct us to the yet 
unknown parts of the Earth or 
.present us with a truer and more 
Perfect scheme of tlie heavens. , , . 
He often praises and recommends 
Im reading of history to his 
mends. .■ . . 

Ab entirely commendable enter- 
Pw, dearly, and one which struck the 

a nsottant frequency of the 1690s In 
nd those years of endless war. 
dislocation and intellectual 
ament. Moreover the Letters 
j«rn tohave initialed or encouraged 
rrjfy 16 of comment, satire and 
Pwiic which masqueraded as a 
wcnplion of the author’s own country 
XL, feigner. An edition came out 
wj^very other year for forty years; 

. b ' e f. twenty-six. 


though the date has been questioned; 
he died in Venice in 16%. 

It was widely accepted in eighteenth- 
century England that all volumes after 
the first nad been concocted in 
■England by Englishmen. Dr Johnson 
considerably confused the issue with a 
sequence of implausible claims, but 
opinion generally settled on Dr Robert 
Midgely, a Yorkshireman, a Cam- 
bridge graduate and a physician who 
served as licenser of the press from 
1686, He had translated Plutarch and a 
Latin history of the Turkish wars in 
Cyprus, published an anti- Papal tract 
and had written a New Treatise on 
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had been completed, sold it to Henry 
Rhodes and Joseph Hindmarsh in 
December 1693 for £209 11s 9d. 
Furthermore, many of the Prefaces to 
the Spy volumes, in their attacks on 
the Schools of Christianity, are 
strongly reminiscent of Midgely’s own 
onslaughts in his Natural Philosophy. 

An identification of the actual 
composer was made by John Dunton, 
variously described as an eccentric, 
mad or crazy bookseller. He was 
certainly distinctive. Once, while out 
on one of those arduous and self- 
improving excursions much favoured 
by his century, and busy planning the 
futher shape of his life, he walked 
straight into a river. Too mercurial for 
the Church and given, in his own 
words, to rambling projects, he 
characteristically entitled his auto- 
biography, published in 1705, The 
Life and Errors of John Dunton. He 
opened a bookshop in 1681 which was 
part shop, part warehouse and part 
fashionable chamber and paid 
extravagant rates to his hacks. He 
visited America in 1686 and 

commented on the similarity between 
Indian customs and those of the 
Ancient Britons, wandered to the 
Netherlands and Germany and settled 
in London under the sign of the Black 
Raven in 1688. He launched the 
Athenian Society, which in 1691 
discussed the authorship of the Turkish 
Spy. 

Dunton himself hnd no doubt. He 
attributed it to a hack writer, William 
Bradshaw, Education for the Church, 
Bradshaw “fell off 1 after finishing his 
studies. He slid into penuty but was 
fixed on by Dunton for a major project 
In history and geography. Poverty 
perjured him and he made off with 
some of Dunton's equipment. The 
bookseller forgave him, however, 
because “he was the best accomplished 
hackney writer I have ever met with. 
His genius was quite above the 
common size and his style was 
Incomparably fine," Bradshaw passed 
under the control of Dr Robert 
Midgely who employed him on a great 
design which would take several years, 
paying him forty shiliirtgs a sheet, half 
as fee and hair to pay off his debts. 
Bradshaw completed the project but 
then disappeared. Dunton was 
convinced that, he was the author of 
the Spy, but feared he had died . . . 
“as he was so wretchedly overrun with 
melancholy and the very blackness of it 
reigned In his countenance”.. 

Most of the characters in this drama, 
in both the eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries, shared two 
characteristics:' they were all plunged 
into permanent gloom and several of 
them married the daughters of 
admirals. The two phenomena may not 
have been related, but they certainly 
seem to have ranked as major 
occupational hazards of the book 
trade. 

.Discounting a few grace-notes 
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the work had been composed by 
Bradshaw under . the supervision of 
Midgely. In the nineteenth .century,; 
the -distinguished historian Henry 
Hallam enshrined this interpretation, 
Hallara came out of the Whig 
aristocracy around Holland House.. 
Festooned with honours, he wpn the 
praise of Migqet.and shared a royal: 


Gwyn A. Williams 

confirmed. Unfortunately, Henry 
Hallam and more particularly his son 
Arthur were intimates of Tennyson 
and of Sir Anthony Panizzi, a presiding 
genius of the British Museum. Ana 
through these years, a steady laser- 
beam of hatred was being directed at 
Panizzi from the vicinity of Greenwich. 
Its director was a remarkable literary 
scholar, Bolton Comey, who haunted 
the book room of the British Museum. 
He loathed Panizzi and had protested 
to Palmerston about his appointment. 
Corney was deaf, reticent and married 
late - an admiral’s daughter of course. 
He served as a clerk in the Royal 
Hospital at Greenwich and was a 
prominent member of the Shakespear- 
ean, Camden and Hakluyt Societies 
and an auditor of the Literary Fund. 
He was a bibliomaniac. Every room in 
his house was packed with books from 
floor to ceiling. They were piled four or 
five high on the floor of his study, his 
dining room, his bedroom and even his 
lavatory. He poured out scholarly 
treatises on all manner of subjects, 
mostly in the form of virulent critiques 
of fellow scholars. Perhaps as a 
consequence, most of his work was 
published privately. Apparently worn 
out by this sustained effort, be 
married, retired to Barnes and 
succumbed to melancholy. 

In 1840, after some months of total 
- immersion in the material, he launched 
a monumental assault on Hallam 
in the Gentleman 's Magazine, which 
promptly lurched into one of those 
icily polite but venomous literary 
controversies which have so enlivened 
the history of our island race. Corney 
was a master of the European 
literature on the Spy. He posed as a 
champion of the cheated Marana and 
poured scorn on his alleged English 
handlers and on all previous English 
assessments. His argument was 
sustained and cogent. All poor Hallam 
could come up with were the facts that 
the English volumes were much larger 
than tnose of Marana which had 
survived and that the Spv was accurate 
on the affairs of the English court. This 
seemed rather wqak. Corney. while 
serving as nn ensign in thd 28th Foot, 
hnd won a medal for good 
marksmanship. He demonstrated his 

S rowess. In the Catalogue of the 
ritlsh Library today (no doubt much 
to the discomfiture of the shade of Sir 
Anthony Panizzi) and In the 
Dictionary of National Biography, it Is 
Bolton Comey who Is ennonized. 
While tho controversy Is noted, The 
Letters of a Turkish Spy are considered 
to be wholly a translation from 
Giovanni Paolo Marana. At best, the 
work of Midgely and Bradshaw was 
mere hack editing or adaptation. 

It is at this point that I am compelled 
1 to utter a faint cry of protest from the 
wilder reaches of the Celtic Fringe. 

In the eight volume of the Turkish 
Spy, originally published in December 
1693, there appeared a story which 
could not possibly have come from the 
pen of Giovanni Paolo Marana. For 
the life of me, I cannot see how Marana 
could have been in any way responsible 
for it, particularly if he did withdraw in 
melancholy in 1689. In Letter XII of ! 
Book Three in the eighth volume, 
ostensibly dated from Paris on 1 the 
second day of the 'eleventh moon, 
1686, , Mahmoud . commented ' oh 
. Cbartef ll of England, “a Prince of 
great Wit and Policy, ndr ' of feSs 
courage ... of Humour, pebonalre 
and Amorous, much addicted to Wine :■ 
and Women; munificent in his Gifts 
and Rewards to Persons of Merit, arid 
to those who have the Happiness to 
please- him in his a Recreations,' 
expedaily to his COncubines'’. Aftcr 
touching on the Popish Plot, the Spy 
went on: . . , • ■ • '• • ' -.1 ' . 

This’ Prince, as I said before, has; 
several Nations under bisDomlnlon ; 
and *tis thought, he scarce knows the 
jiist extent of his Territories in 
■ America. . There' is a region in that: 1 
. Continent, inhabited by fl People 
whom they call: Tuscarofas and 
Doegs. Jheir language is the shme as, ; 


Those Tuscaroras and Doegs of 
America are thought to descend 
from them, being the Posterity of 
such as follow’d tne Fortune of one 
Madoc, n British Prince .... 

The Spy gave a summary but lively 
account of tne Madoc legend, derived 
entirely from the writings of Sir 
Thomas Herbert, but then added the 
shattering comment: 


And a certain Inhabiiantof Virginia 
(z place subject to the King of Great 
Britain \ straggling not long ago in 
the Wilderness, by chance, fell 
among a People who according to 
some Law or Custom of theirs 
condemned him to Death when he, 
in Hearingof them, made his Prayer 
to God in the British Tongue; upon 
which he was Releas'd, 
(Turkish Spy (1694) viii. book 3, 
letter 12, pp202-06.) 

This startling statement could have 
been derivedTrom one source only; the 
dramatic 1686 narrative of the 
Reverend Morgan Jones. For the 
Madoc legend, this story was the very 
hinge of rate. It transformed a legend 
of a Welsh discovery of America into 
an even more powerful legend of a 
living tribe of Welsh Indians. The 
consequences of this transmutation 
were, quite literally, epic. 

The story of Madoc has occupied 
many of my waking and some of my 
sleeping hours for twenty years. In its 
pursuit, I have had to employ medieval 
and modern Welsh, medieval and 
modern English, Norman and later 
.French, medieval and sixteenth- 
century Latin and sixteenth-century 
Spanish. I even had temporarily to 
acquire a reading knowledge of Dutch. 
A story about a Welsh seafarer Madoc 
first appeared in the thirteenth century 
in a romance in Flemish or Dutch by 
Willem of Ghent, author of the highly 
successful Dutch version of Reyiiani 
the Fox\ it may have circulated in 
France, in Poitou, Provence and 
Champagne. Its origins, I believe, lay 
in the genuinely historical exploits of 
Welsh nalf-Viktngs who appeared in 
the Celtic-Scaridlqaviait world 1 Of the 
Irish Sea after the coming of the 
Northmen. One such, a twelfth- 
century Freeman of Wales who raided 
their settlements from Lundy Island, 
lodged in the Orkneylnga Saga of the 
Icelanders themselves. During the 
Middle Ages, the story settled Into a 
form which had a seafaring Madoc, 


allegedly a prince of the royal dynasty 
of Gwynedd in north-west Wales, 
discovering a magic island, returning 
and setting off again with settlers 
weary of the endemic civil wars of 
Wales, only to disappear. 

This was transformed during the first 
age of British imperialism into a Welsh 
discovery of America (in the year 1170 
to be precise). The prime mover was the 
celebrated magus Dr John Dee. It 
emerges from some remarkable 
correspondence between Dee and the 
great Flemish cosmographcr Gerard 
Mercator over geographical lexis 
(now lost) on Arctic exploration 
which reported that survivors of 
“the race of Arthur” from distant 
polar islands had turned up at 
the court of the King of Norway in 
1364. This was related to Arthurian 
tradition and to the work of the 
distinguished Welsh geographer 
Humphrey Llwyd. It was used ay Dee 
above all, particularly in 1580 in a 
forma! presentation of her imperial 
claims to Elizabeth I, to buttress his 
vision of n great British maritime 
empire in tne northern latitudes 
extending to the very shores of 
Atlantis, as he called America. 
Naturally, it was eagerly snapped up by 
seadogs busily singeing Spanish 
beards. What claim could the 
Spaniards have to the New World but a 
paltry Papal Bull?. Gloriana could 
summon from across the vasty Atlantic 
deep a British prince who had been in 
residence for three hundred years. The 
story first appeared in print in a 
pamphlet by Sir George Peckham in 
1 583 in support of a scheme to solve the 
problem of England’s Catholics by 
Evacuating" them across the Atlantic. 
It lodged in the very first pTe-eminence 
in that classic, Richard Hakluyt's 
Principall Navigations, Voyages, 

Traffiques and Discoveries of the 
English Nation, whence it swept into 

S eneral EngUsh and European 
iscourse. 

The version which proved really 
popular and the basis of all further 
1 elaboration was that o( Sir Thomas 
Herbert In.hfs Travels, particularly 
from (he edition of 1638 onwards. 
Vivid, shrewd and lively, Herbert’s 
Travels, citing fresh evidence from lost 
sources, ran into edition. after edition 
until It attained the status of n classic in 
a travel collection of 1785. It was 
reinforced by the Epistolae Ho-Ellana 
or Familiar Letters of James Howell, 
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the literature of Europe published in 
the Ipte 1830s; in .thls the Midgely- 
Bradshaw authorship of the $py was 


me Jaiunu U1 ursui uniam, um , 
'■ by aegrces driven out of .it into a 
, Mountainous Comer of the Island, 
where their Posterity remain to this 
Day; -. 
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ivhicli Firs] appeared during J 645-55 
and had run to ten editions by 1753. 
Howell transformed an authentic 
fifteenth 'Century Welsh poem about a 
seafaring Madoc into an Epitaph to 
Modoc discovered in the West Indies; 
this so impressed Dr Johnson that he 
translated it into Latin. The misreading 
ran with his multiple editions into that 
eighteenth century when not to know 
Howell was “an ignorance beyond 
barbarism". 

In the margins of European 
discourse, then, the widely held belief 
persisted that there hud once been 
tribes in the West Indies and the 
neighbouring mainland, loosely 
grouped into a somewhat imaginative 
Mexico, who had long carried the 
stigmata of an initial Madocian 
migration in the twelfth century. These 
stories remnined within the frontier of 
history; no one had suggested that the 
descendants of Madoc s people had 
survived as a distinct ethnic entity. 
That shadow line was first crossed in 
Volume eight of the Turkic h Spy which 
prints ivhat is self-evidently a version, 
which sou mis like an oral 
reminiscence, of the seminar narrative 
of the Revel Morgan Jones. Thai 
narrative conics out of the first serious 
Welsh migration, that of the Quakers 
who accompanied William Penn after 
1681 . Though their hopes of a National 
Home for trie Welsh in a Welsh barony 
were frustrated, Lite Welsh were very 
prominent in (he early history of the 
colony, Thomas Lloyd of Dnlobrun in 
Montgomeryshire serving as Penn’s 
deputy. In New York, he met Morgan 
Jones, who hud been n conte niporary 
of Thomas and his. brother Charles 
m Jesus College. Oxford. Morgan, 
of Bassnleg in Monmouthshire, nad 
become the pastor of a Presbyterian 
church near Newtown. New York, hut 
had quarrelled with his flock over their 
non-payment of his stipend and his 
own “ill-life and conversation”. He 
told Thomas Lloyd a story so 
astounding that the Quaker had him 
make a signed statement for 
transmission to his brother at home. 

The statement, dated March 10. 
1686, declared that In 1660 Jones had 
been a chaplain lo Major or Major- 
General Bennett in Virginia and had 
been sent with an expedition of two 
ships which Sir William Berkeley 
directed to Pori Royal, South 
Carolina. Theysniled in April, reached 


Port Royal and waited for “the rest of 
the fleer, expected from Bermuda and 
Barbados, when it arrived they went 
“up-river" to Oyster Point. But by 
November 10 they were nearly starved, 
so Jones, with five companions, set out 
through the wilderness. They were 
captured by Tuscaroras “because we 
told them wc were bound for 
Roanoke”. Thrown prisoner into a 
, hut. they were told (he next day by an 
interpreter that they were to die in the 
morning: 

whereupon, being something cast- 
down, and speaking to this elfccl in 
the British tongue, “Have I escaped 
so many dangers, and must l now be 
knocked on tne head like a dog?” an 
Indian came to me, who afterwards 
appeared to be a war-captain 
belonging to the Sachem of the 
Doegs (whose original I found must 
needs be from the Welsh) and took 
me up by the middle, and told me in 
the British tongue I should not die; 
nnd thereupon went to the Emperor 
of the Tuscaroras, and agreed for my 
ransom and the men that were witn 
me. and paid it the next day. 
Afterwards they carried us to their 
town, and entertained us civilly for 
four months, and I did converse with 
(hem of many things in the British 
longue, and did preach to them three 
times' a week in the British tongue, 
and they would usually confer with 
me about anything (lint was difficult 
to them; and when we came from 
them they shewed themselves very 
civil and courteous .... 

This is a complete farrago and may 
have been intended as a hoax. It is 
vividly reminiscent of the. Pocahontas 
adventure of Captain John Smith and 
of the “last colonist" stories of the first 
English settlements at Roanoke. This 
particular area of the continent, with 
its remains of old for I i Rent ions, its 
mysterious relics and its Spanish 
searches for the genie bianco, seems to 
have been rich in those while Indian 
stories which established the style 
which was to become very familiar in 
the endless later stories of Welsh 
Indians. Almost a century earlier (he 
Spaniard Juan de Ortiz had reported 
experiences tp the de Soto expedition 
in a narrative which could have been 
the model for nil of them. 

Conceptually, of course, the Jones 
narrative transformed the Madoc 


to bum like an all-consummg praine 
fire across the entire continent. It took 
some seventy years, however, before 
that fire started to hurn. For, to 

S hrase Aneurin Bevan on his 
in speech in the Commons, if 
Morgan Jones thought he had thrown a 
stone, he soon found that he had 
thrown n sponge. 

Charles Lloyd does not seem to have 
responded to his startling intelligence; 
it was at least seven years before it 
passed into circulation. The moving 
force was Edwaid Lhuyd, an Oxford 
antiquarian and founder of a tradition 
of Welsh classical scholarship. In 1690 
he had become the second Keeper of 
the recently established Ashmolean 
Museum in Oxford, in succession to Dr 
Robert Plot. In 1693, “honest Lhuyd", 
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on a collecting trip in Wales, met 
Charles Lloyd ana was excited by 
Morgan Jones’s story, though the 
Quaker did not send it on to Oxford 
until August 14, 1694. Lhuyd passed 
the material to Dr Plot. Plot was an 
assiduous collector and a genial man; 
an FRS, he had just been re-elected 
secretary to the Royal Society but was 
counted rather credulous; county 
gentlemen used to boast of how they 
had “humbugged old Plot” over his 
Naiural History of Staffordshire. Some 
time in 1694 or 1695, Plot read Morgan 
Jones's story to the Royal Society. To 
set it in context, he simply paraphrased 
Herbert. He pointed out that it offered 
“the most incontestable proof that can 
be desired"; England, not Spain, had 
the just title to America which “should 
have more justly been called Madocia 
than America ". He told the Fellows, 
"whether this rather deserve your 
imprimatur, of to be committed to the 
flames, is humbly left to your judicious 
decision". The Fellows evidently came 
down in favour of the latter course of 
action: there is no trace of the story in 
their Philosophical Transactions. 

Morgan Jones’s narrative, in fact, 
did not see the light of day until 1740. 
The occasion was traditional, war with 
Spain. In 1739 an anonymous British 
Sailor's Discovery launched a 
blistering attack on Spain's claims on 
America, in terms of the Black 
Legend , a dismissal of Columbus and a 
reaffirmation of Madoc. This was 
locked into the original tradition; it 
repeated that the Madoc people had 
been absorbed into Indian culture and 
had disappeared. 

In precisely the same cause, 
however, a letter appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1740 from 
Theophilus Evans, a vicar in 
Breconshire. This at long last launched 
the Morgan Jones story on the world. 


Deeply learned in the tradition, Evans 
proclaimed that the new evidence 
made it dear (hat the Madocians had 
survived. From Elizabeth's time, he 
cited Dr. Heylin’s Geography to prove 
that the Queen had been reluctant to 
use Madoc against Spain : “But, they 
had only an obscure Tradition then, 
that was thought would not bear 
proof’. Now, however, all was 
changed, changed utterly: “let not 
the proud Dons any more assume the 
Glory of this noble Discovery: but let 
our most Puissant Monarch of Great 
Britain claim his most just 
Rights .... Britons, strike home I" 

Madoc had certainly struck home, 
for Theophilus Evans was the author of 
Drych y Prif Oesoedd, Mirror of the 
Early Ages, the second edition of 
which in 1740 was a bestseller and 
became a Welsh classic. It was this 
book which really made Madoc into a 
Welsh tradition; hitherto it had largely 
been the preserve of imperial 
Englishmen. The Morgan Jones story 
readied Evans after his book had been 
set up, in a rather different version 
from that which had reached Lhuyd. It 
lodged as a preface. And from this 
point, the Madoc myth in its new 
persona grew to titan's stature, in due 
course to exercise a direct influence on 
the history of America. 

The fact that the Morgan Jones 
story, in anonymous form, first 
appeared in the Turkish Spy must 
surely contradict Bolton Corney’s 
belief in Giovanni Paolo Marana as tne 
author of the Spy. Consider the 


* ■■■ ur i neophilus Evan.- 
patrons in 1740 (who included Si! ! 
the scholars of Jesus Colleee ? 
Welsh librarian of the 
name appears of a luminaX 
graduated in the 1720s- M, 
Bradshaw. This brought me S 
from my penitential seat with acB 
Eureka or words in Welsh X 
effect. Alas, cruel mischance 
could not possibly have teen £ 
Bradshaw of Dunton. TheOrfJj 
man is father, however, was a wZ 
Bradshaw, gentleman, of 
gavenoy. Abergavenny was, ite, 
and later, a major cultural centre 
Welsh historical and literary siu&? 
During the nineteenth century! 
became renowned as a heartland of 
that dread figure in modem Wekk 
folklore, the Eisteddfod adjudicator 
It still produces scholars of snaJu 


Dunton’s hack genius, came fag' 
Abergavenny, my cup would mm. 
But 1 cannot. 

Nevertheless, the fact stands; iti 
The Letters of a Turkish Spy, allegnti 
a mere translation of Marana, vm 


Oxford in 1693. 
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chronology. In 1684, Marana publishes 
his first little volume in Paris. In 1686, 
Marana has four little volumes in print 
and twelve more to hand. Early In the 
year, Morgan Jones’s letter is sent back 
to Wales. In 1687, the first English 
volume of the Spy appears, 
incorporating more than M arena's first 
four. In 1689 Marana is said to have 
withdrawn to Italy in melancholy and 
in 1691 the second English volume 
appears, followed by two more in 1692. 
In 1693, Edward Lhuyd in Wales hears 
the Morgan Jones story. Three further 

C..12.L I.. iL. n ... • 


without its author’s name, is given the 
full Mahmoud treatment. In that year, 
Marana dies in Venice, In the 
following year the complete edition of 
the Spy is published and in that same 
year or the next Dr Plot addresses the 
Royal Society in vain. In 1696 n 
German translation is printed and the 
Spy is launched on its long and 
successful career. Not until 1740 docs 
Morgan Jones story, in a slightly 
different version but In full, appear in 
print. 

It Is not possible to say when or how 
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no value on its own, it multiplies any 
figure after which it Is placed by ten; 


The OED cites Polixenes in The 
Winter's Tale (Lit. 6-9). who comp- 
liments Leontes after his long stay with 
“And therefore, like a cipher 1 (Yet 
standing in rich place), I multiply, / 
With - qnfe *We thank you’ many 
thousands moe / That go before it”. 
The other numerals (1-9) are known as 
“significant" numbers, which explains 
the rest of the sentence. Clarissa is a 


~ . .... me rest or tne sentence. Clarissa is a 

Ca . sllc b $j in P he r study with the zero, increasing the importance of the 
misplaced confidence of a fftt-earther. significant number Lovelace. 

Her book is, she claims, “a gloss for a n • - , ; 
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feld captiVe by Lave lace she write? 
fer sisterly . friend Anna Ho 
lamenting. 


[owe tfematizes the denatured status of 
. texts' and the anarchy of readers”. The 
him which, form the novel, are 
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I have read the whole of the Soy. I 
had not intended so to do, but whjJcl 
knew there was a Madoc reference m 
it , 1 did not know where. It was Volume 
Eight before 1 reached it. By hapw 
chance I found it so enjoyable n 
experience that l even read some of 
Midgely as well. This left a very stroai 
impression on my mind whks 
reinforces the incontrovertible Morgu 
Jones evidence. I am convinced no* 
that the eighteenth century and Henry 
HaUam were correct and that Bolton 
Corney, however cogent his 
arguments, was mistaken. 1 therefore 
seize this opportunity in the mannerof 
St David, who at that celebrated synod 
in Llanddewi-Brefi in ' the sixth 
century, felt the ground rise up 
beneath him so that he towered overil 
and could call upon mankind to 
renounce its sinful ways. From 1 
similar if perhaps marginally lea 
transcendental eminence, I call upon 
the Dictionary of National Biogim 
and the Catalogue of the Unrtfl 
Library, to paraphrase some words 
from a distinguished fellow Con- 
gregationalisl, to think it possible, 
in tne bowels of Christ, that they nuy 
have been mistaken. Mod old losi 
Dunton the crazy bookseller mayww 
have been quite correct. After U,' 
there are greater crimes than absent-' 
mlndedly walking Into a river in W 
pursuit of truth. 


theory of linguistic Indeterminacy M 
one tnat should have caused herauep 
some disquiet) is that it forces^ 
side with all the novels « 
Lovelace and Arabella, (CyW 
sister) are well aware 
arbitrariness of signification WwJ. 
they make use of it by lying all 
Castle has the nerve to . . 
argument against 9 ar ,n? a,b iS3 
Arabella, which Is like 
Cinderella on the evidence Of the Ug . 
Sisters. Throughout she 
strictest censure for any Torm otowj 
behaviour; Clarissa’s kind nature 

"compulsive b ® nev ? li !^r , -i, t uiia: 
conviction about the vain®, of 7^ 
sister" :is part of a '^® 
ideology of kinship". AsferajiJJJC: 
goes, W is dear that herwfgT?. 
speaking Qarissa was asking ^' 
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For Castle the epistolary fo^P^ 
novel is both t^aobcaliy 
authorial control and so nrim 
wfe cannot possibly 
reality. She Is having 
might say - both ways,. 
pbwnt from the work only rt 
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freedom with which we 
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Acton spend so much of. their time 
teing other people that it is not 
jjnmjlng that they often seem 
onceiiain as to who they are in 
themselves. They are expected to be as 
mteresllng as their best roles, ‘but the 
demand is hardly reasonable: if life 
Ditched up to performance why go on 
thestage?The great actors have always 
bd to put up with the fact that 
debiily brings inquisitiveness; 
nowadays such an inordinate amount 
ol media-lime and space is devoted to 
the private lives or performers that 
tnn the moderately talented may 
aped lo be minutely examined about 
their domestic arrangements and 
pstronomic preferences. But as the 
transcripts of Michael Parkinson's 


interviews of Sir Ralph Richardson 
(included in Garry O’Connor's book) 
show - and as the recent South Bank 


Playing 


similar atmosphere of appreciation and 
eulogy: Sybil Thorndike and Lewis 
Casson (who gave Olivier one of his 
first jobs) seemed to the young actor 
"like my second parents”; when Sybil 
died in her nineties, “I felt I had lost my 
mother all over again.” Indeed, 
Oliver’s final words on Noel Coward 
verge on the fulsome. It was Coward 
who (as one of his more substantial 
services to the English theatre) cured 
Olivier of his tendency to corpse, 
during the original run of Private Lives. 
Olivier adds nis own testimony to the 
importance of George Devine, a close 
friend of many years. He speaks of 
Gielgud’s Oedipus (in Peter Brook’s 
production) as a perfect tragic 
performance, and of Redgrave as tne 
definitely perfect Vanya. He is 
obviously especially proud of the 
younger actors whose careers were 
fostered by his management of the 
National Theatre - Frank Finlav. 


the private person 

Stephen Wall 


majestic, more poetic image"; on 
television he put it down to the fact that 
he was in the middle of a row with 
Technicolor. 

It is one of the paradoxes of Olivier's 
personality that a very English reserve 
should accompany his endemic 
exhibitionism. He has to show off, but 
is fundamentally apologetic about the 
magnetism he cannot help. He is 
anxious not to seem pretentious: he 
only accepted his peerage at the third 
time of Prime Ministerial asking. He 
t3kes his work as an almost religious 
duty, and maybe only such a sense of 
vocation would have got him through 
the long period of stage-fright he 


Stow programmes on Lord Olivier 
reminded us - even the best 
television bloodhounds are baffled by 
t to patent gap between the private 
penonaod the stage animal. 

Theastute actor, of course, develops 
aversion of himself for public display 
wjJch may well make up in charm' 
vut it lacks in candour. Sir John 
d, for example, has evolved a 
... . agreeable line in urbane 
raniaacence which effectively deflects 
«Be a scrutiny oF the inner self, 
uwwca Olivier’s Confessions may 
« been promoted by a natural 
lo have his life seen on his own 
Ho is known to have been 
about the prospect of being 
wanked, and as an actor who has 
believed in attack he has 
felt that a defensive strike was 
ruLt* 1 str « te 8y- Nevertheless, 
,rea tment of Ken 
|n hi$ book is both frank and 
'Xn$. 

■ •be book has been 

ofa lack of generosity to fellow 
S*J?wfeg tnbutes and fond 
J!,r ?• sufficiently frequent. 
taL?’ ^ L v ? k* 8 at one time or 
S!!!!? with almost every 
«,in?S :tor a “ d8C fress of distinction 
^Apeood- In particular the 
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actor and actress of distinction 
Af^Peood. In particular the 
finy^ears of incomparably 
fnendship” . with Ralph 
nJl. ,'*• acknowledged with a 
2^53 is., obviously reciprocal, 
r^/t 40 ?! 5 ovvn affectionate 
^,*‘9 ^Laurence” (never, to 
■ underline. This 
0-C £?: in - 1926 ’ w as (as 

Olij v& mds basis of the 

^ fo?T uiy J °' tf 1 ® taler 19408 

^ n $ 0 , we , d wha ‘ a national 

ions^ri, 00 * ,0ce * n post-whr 
• ■ Powere of the two 
m essentially . com- 

5? ^ a few i 6 ’ M Falsta “* had 
* har R Words aboul r 

i uSSi ques !? 0n theri ° r nb w 

other irt any 
■‘a & ;1n bi s bdok Oliver 
*d&b’a& ' description of 


of Olivier's apparent need lo distance 
or contain personal emotion. At the 
heart of his histrionic power there has 
been an element of selt-awureness that 
almost amounts to inhibition. It is this 
core of detachment that has led to the 
charge of externality (aboul which he is 
clearly sensitive], hut it is also this 
quality which makes one sense at the 
heart of his furiously kinetic energies a 
curious calm, a dry Olympian pity for 
the enacted character enmeshed in his 
own toils. 

Garry O'Connor’s life of Ralph 
Richardson makes a more tenacious 
effort to reach the hemt of an actor's 
mystery - a task not made easier by his 


until she died in 1942. Again, 
Richardson is or has been a Catholic, 
but his religious sense is only briefly 
touched on. There ure. however, many 
agreeably trivial anecdotes. Sir Ralph s 
intrepidity as a motor-cyclist is well 
! known, but it was apparently exceeded 
by Olivier’s reckless car-driving in their 
early days: they once touched 85 mph 


going down Piccadilly. When the two 
friends were playing Othello in 1938, 
Olivier and Tyrone Guthrie (after 


Fostered by his management of the 
National Theatre - Frank Finlay, 
Albert Finney, Maggie Smith, Robert 
Stephens, and the others- and he takes 
a conjugal pleasure in the excellence of 
Joan Pfowright. 

Olivier's achievements as an actor 
have been so spectacular that his 
activities as impresario, manager and 
director are often somewhat eclipsed; 
perhaps it has been in these capacities 
that what Richardson -referred to on 
television as his “sweet nature" has 
helped him to succeed. At any rate, 
what rather surprisingly emerges from 
his memoirs - given his colossal 
authority in performance - is what 
seems an almost compulsive habit of 
self-deprecation. In the Confessions 
Olivier constantly accuses himself of 
idiotic or inconsiderate behaviour, of 
having a “gift for selfishness”, and of 
moraland physical cowardice. This Inst . 
charge comes curiously from an actor 
whose greatest performances have 
often included a gratuitous physical 
recklessness: Mr Puffs ascent to the 
flies; Hamlet’s final leap in the film 
(shot last in case of injury); Coriolanus’ 
unside-down death (illustrated but not 
discussed in the text). 

The candour of some of Oliver's 
revelations about his private life may 
strike some ns not being in the best 
possible taste, and he certainly docs 
not insist on being seen in the best 
possible light. A sense of guilt is several 
limes admitted to. Even professional 
decisions are sometimes presented 
equivocally; his motives in asking 
Osborne to write what turned out to be 
The Entertainer for him were “not 
exactly pure” but affected by the 
disintegrating state of his marriage to 
Vivien Leign. Olivier thus deprives 
himself of some of the credit he might 
legitimately take for his courage in 
assuming, at the height of his 
reputation as a classical actor, a role so 
remote from anything his public might 
have expected. . 

The elderly Olivier’s view of his 
earlier vanities goes with the way he 
demythologjzes some of his most 
celebrated histrionic effects. On 
television he dismissed his famous 
variety of false noses as simply the 
easiest thing to do to make yourself 
different. In the book he reveals that 
the Othello walk, featuring “those 
swaying hips so generously commented 
upon”, was a lupky accident due to his 
mertiory of Alfred Lunt's criticism of 
the way his toas bphaved. When;bei ; 
played Oedipus twenty years before. 
The mechanism behind the legendary 
cry of anguish in that performance is 
indicated, but in general we are told 
astonishingly little about the work to 
which Olivier has devoted himself with 
such physical fervour and dis- 
cipline of the, will. Some notable 
characterizations are hardly men- 
tioned, let alone discussed fhft 
1945 AstroV,: for example, of which 
there is however a photo, soja to 
compare with his 1962 version). Qllwer 
records that he rdsd .Stanislavsky Jn 
1926 “with great enlightenment”, bpf 
we are given no .Idea of how his acting 
changeoas a result, if it did change. His 
Confessions Will not tell other actors 
anything useful about (heir craft; 
Olivier nas neither the intellectual nor 
: the' analytic skills of a. Michael 





clandestine consultation with the 
Freudian Ernest Jones) had decided 
that the Ancient was in love with (he 
-Moor. In rehearsal Olivier, as lago. 
flung his urms round Ralph's neck and 
kissed him. “whereat Ralph . . . sort of 
patted me and said 'Dear fellow dear 
boy', much more pitying me for having 
lost control of myself than despising me 
for being a very bad actor". 

Older theatre-goers will remember 
Lewis Casson ’s long nnd distinguished 

g reer (one of his last parts was in 
livier's Chichester Vanya) , but those 
who never saw him can now turn to 
Diann Devlin's sympathetic if rather 
pedestrian biography, A Speaking 
Part. Casson's commitment to his 
profession and to a wider, socialist 
vision of society in which drama would 
be taken nt its proper high value are 


Laurence Olivier, aged 14, as Katharinq in The Taming of the Shrew, 
reproduced from his dutobiograpy reviewed here. - 

suffered during the 1960s; nevertheless subject’s constitutional evasivenes! 
he is uneasy about taking himself too Richardson’s response to biographic! 
seriously. It is not surprising therefore approaches is to maintain that there : 
that the book's tone is chronically “nothing to sny" about acting an 
unstable, and its coverage pnTchy. The ’’nothing to write about” in his life os n 
reminiscences of an actor who will actor - an oddly Bccketti&n note firot 


surely figure as the successor to 
Gnrrfck, Kean, and Irving cannot be 
without interest, and the pages are 
always rendable If not always 
comfortable.. Theatrically, Olivier ft 
the supreme master of irony, and it is a 
tone to which he often resorts and even 
clings here, but it is not expressed with 
much finesse of • phrase; the 
colloquialism of the prose often 
suggests a tape-recorder transcript or a 
re-worked diary. The illnesses of his 
later years, against which Olivier has 
struggled with exemplary fortitude, are 
recorded with excessive detail; 
elsewhere, as with the circumstances 
accompanyingbis disassoriation from 
the National Theatre, we are fobbed 
off with an account that ft flimsy and 
obscure. 

It is a relief therefore to find the rare 
passage in which Olivier's description 
of his own powers corresponds with 
what (hop? with first-hand knowledge 
: ot them oait.Vortch for* At.tbe time qf 
the 1954-55 Stratford seasop 
(Macbeth, Malvplio, Titus) he says 

I had at the 'time . . . lungs like 
organbeUows, vocal power • and 
range that no infection -fould 
seemingly affect, and. - bodily 
expression balanced by a technique 
that could control physical 
expressiveness from dead stillness to 
an almost acrobatic agility ... I bad 
now aShakespeare-trainedintellect, 
and had cotno . to terms with the 
verse-speaking problem by reaching 
. the truth behind the text through the 
verse - new Ignoring it; never, 
singing it. (natural speech is 


subject's constitutional evasiveness. 
Richardson’s response to biographical 
approaches is to maintain that there is 
“nothing to sny’’ about acting and 
’’nothing to write about” in his life as nn 
actor - an oddly Bccketti&n note from 
one who, to his later regret; turned 
down (he chance of appearing in the 
first Bnglish Godot. OTTonnor 
dramatizes his chronological account 
of Richardson’s lopg career (he begnn 
to act in 1920) with accounts of his own 
interviews with him in 1979. These give 
us a pleasant sense of the 1 way Sir 
Ralph ft now playing himself but allow 
us virtually no authorized access to the 
interior of someone, who has carried 
inscrutability to' the point of 
idiosyncrasy. Indeed, the main interest 
of this study lies in the author's theory 
that Richardson has spent his life 
inventing the character that bears his 
name. With such a perspective it is not 
surprising that much emphasis falls on 
Richardson’s performances of those 
roles In which self-creation is centra): 
Peer Gynt, Falslaff,- and latterly 
Kitchen in Dayid Storey’s Early Days. 
Richardson was,, rehearsing, -and. 
performing, this play. at. g the tfrms' 
Q’Oonnor wps preparfng his book, and 
.it forms a convenient irperhAps over- 
stressed climax to it. The author seems 
over-eager to pertaiade us that he has 
reacheathe heart, of the onion. 

Nevertheless. Ralph Richardson has 
considerable value' as a record; of the 
career of an actor of extraordinary- 
resourcefulness' whose .intuitions have 
profoundly Influenced hot only Olivier 1 
and. Qlelgiid, the greatest of hfs- 
conjemporariw, bat many-othertv: He, 
is ib a spect*! sense ;an. actor’s actor,:, 
O’Cohnorhasjjravvnoh thd memories 
of fallow -art fsts ait Well as ph'fl variety ', 
of other sources, bvjt diligent collptiori- 
does hot bog his narrative down in, 1 
mere chronology. He has little option, 
however, but to leave certain areas of 
RJdftijtison’fi life /unexplored. The 
'’tragedy': of- -his first marriage: to' Kit 
Hewitt (a tbpehing Ophelia, by all . 
accpuntSrih the modern-dress Hamlet 
of 1925) js rpcdrfledy but we,pre.ftjgely'; 


fully brought out. It is n tribute to his 
integrity that his life should have been 
so closely and continuously bound up 
with the more important developments 
in the theatre of his time. He was one of 
the actors who made our national 
thenlre(s) • possible. His first 
appearance was in 1899, in n revival of 
The Alchemist directed by Pocl. He 
was u member of Granviile-Barker’s 
Court Theatre company during its 
most influential period. Shaw invited 
him to piny in Man and Superman. 
Casson’s association with and 
allegiance to these figures was to 
remain a vital element in his theatrical 
'practice, but this wus crossed with u 
ilove of the exalted style of Greek 
itragedy in Gilbert Murray’s 
translations (Casson specialized ih 
Messenger parts). His first production 
wna Tne Persians (1904). his last 
Electro (1946). When Oranvllle- 
Barker briefly emerged from, his 
seclusion to work on Lear with Gielgud 
in 1940, Casson was lift co-dircctor. in 
partnership, with Slinw he directed the 
original Saint Joan. Here of course, as 
throughout lift life, he worked with his 
Sybil Thorndike, whom he had 
married In 1908; they became, as 
Oliver puts it, “the moat respected 
i couple in any theatre ever”. ' 

Casson was not lust a metropolitan .' 
actor. Before 1914 lie had ati important 
spell with Miss Horni man’s famous 
Manchester company and ran n 
company In Glasgow; between the 
wars and after 1945 he undertook long 
and arduous (purs all over the woricL 
He was a manager of distinction as well 
as a director of immense experience 
and strong-mindedness. He was party 
to many tif the moves towards a 
national theatre, and during the last 
war was both President of Equity -a rid. 
Drama. Director of CEMA.' Diana 
Devlin is Qisson’s grand-daughter,, 
and she is< able' to -give us aq irtside, 
picture of (he private arid family mfln as 
. wel|. as;of,a public, life of dignity arid 
' value.''' '. r - • 

' ‘ Both as an actor and ft. a director, ... 
Lewis Casson gave great attention to 
the voice; in him, as in his wife, one 
■ heard the full carrying diction of an 
older school put to the service of a 
modern view of the theatre's 1 wotk. 
Olivier Yeqalls that when be developed 



the bass register of ’his volte to. 1 play 
Othello, Casson revealingly fold him. . 


...^w.hamea -appear, in 


ambiguous. .In the pook OUvier save 
that be chose to do uie film of Hamlet 
in ; black and> White so ft to- acbieve ; 
“tnrpugb : depth •- of focus, a - more 


Dear, wiui mu « r* vr -tragedy: of-. iuff:Brai m 

poetic values and nuances/ • • Hewitt („ torching 

In another actor, this might rfftmyairi- ^ 

glorious; with Olivier, tW.who ^ 

him know itjs ftue, TyblcallVi ihe - Hhd no dpjbt pro; 
passage ft JroraedWly folfowed by an • - imag ine • “ ; 
embarrassing apdfogy • 
exultation - inserted 


end.- remafhedrtotaliy disabled, by ft • 

■ *' jf-ef ? *“ *■ ■ 


. experience'. of (he piiylef timbre was 
not,*-.- in .; 1964,- a new.; one;' Sybil 
, Thofridike;!rftalled Ifrarat the tihie Of: 
the brt-war . ;' CorlOiahiis already 
■meftloifeij Casson, and Olivier used to 
liave breath-competltlorifi which i the 
younger min usually ,Won: “Liiriy v ; ; 
coulo do • Jbe Matins exhortation , 
vpeariy: Beloved ' Brethren; ;- twice 
i thtt^gKIp one breath. Lewis oguld do 
it one and 1 a half topes, and my father ., 
.jonce," (Dame Sybil’s father, flike 
lOJhHeril;, Was s ■clergyman.) Ini the - 
theatre, -after all, breptn is power, and 
: the actqrmth the most breath has the 
-most 1 power. .■•••■• • 
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commentary 


Lost children and missing mothers 


HaroJd Hobson 

J. M. Barrie 
P cler Pan 
Barbican T heatre 

The Royal Shakespeare Compai 
its production of Barrie's Peter 


«7 B1 -•'“'veauvnre u-umpany, in ne coma Dear it no longer 
its production of Barriers Peter Pan, into the lube station 3t slor 
does the wcllnigh impossible: it makes and committed suicide b 
one almost entirely forget that this is himself underneath a train 
the play which is known all round the 


b ? ve ,efl behind in broomstick. She is driven to this 

SSfSS! some sort or other. This is humiliating form of transport because. 

T? RSC: never allows one through lack of practice, she has 

L«°l*VV5 e seCr f l 8,d u bare of for 8 otten h <> w to fly naturally. But at 
whom h RaJriP firS e !n!H f th he ?° yS lhe Barbican there is no broomstick, 
p a n 6 SOry -M f there is no sensational departure. Near 

mnrfpm.W’ ? f h terrible the beginning of this performance 
— hmmiJS rpieCC hal l 50 ,here is a mfl g'cal moment when Peter, 

In he ^M h hplr f i ^ ? came when Wendy and her brothers fly out of the 


broomstick they have given us another daughter, and so on r„ 
kind of stick in the shape of a talkative succession of «*» 

gentleman unknown to Barrie in the daughters will fornnp^^ t ^ ^ 
final version ipf Peter Pm. He is called return to theN^rl2 ev ^ 
the Story Teller, and is elegantly mother lo Peter- for ^ ‘ 
p * ayed b y Stephen Moore, strolling said, and not eternal bovhSi* 1 ^ 
about the stage in the casual summer this Peter yearns forTh^’r' 11 
wear of 190S, with a cane and a that the Store Telle? 
nonchalant straw hat. It is his very gracefully SteDhen M^^ ' 
unnecessary task to explain the action too. y ptlen M «wedoest 

tn 116 9S it tirxac ulnnn 


the play which is known ail round the 

wo rid as having for its he ro n bov who ‘ V“ “i* 1 £' Cl f l,un n “ s oem anaea a me nas ueen unaoie to purchase a has a mn^ VcspniioT " lii “ U T 

wouliin ’I grow up. It shows us instead a vers,on , of P ,ay which many- of its broomstick, or. having a broomstick , j, t0 nc £?i « H f dulJ f 

(wy who never had a mother Thfs is devoted admirers will have hasfounditselfincapableofflyingit.lt fLWli “S en lf 

where lhe poiananev of lhe d ‘ fGa,h J ,n . B«nte* Paer is a simple eonsequenee of lhe "l'. Blrne. He tells 

performance lies. Il is V when Miles ™ ltl flying away from interpretation which Caird and Nunn and^that'rtShwr ".jJ a “* htcr ’ 

<£*■» ^ and lhe NgVeHand ■ ^P'-fradupon.hep.ay.Insfoadofa 


t rs T» IIIWYT Ml lllb U 

loane Square, marvellously into 

himse^rdemeath^™^ ‘ hr ° W ' ng stars and ^o'the”fddde'n 

" imse If underneath a train. parts Q f t h e roof. This is not because 

This interpretation has demanded a 1 the RSC has been unable to purchase a 
version of the play which many- of its broomstick, or, having a broomstick, 
most devoted admirers will have hasfounditselfincapableofflyingit.lt 
difficulty m recognizing. Barrie’s Peter « a simple consequence of the 
Pan ends with Wendy flying away from interpretation which Caird and Nunn 
Peter and the Ncverland nn a have Dlacedunnn rhe niau Tnc*<.a/ir.fo 


i r . . 1 • ’ 

1 > - • ' S? 


■ "MMI HIIIC* 

Anderson as Peter bitterly complains 
about mothers who desert their 


into a constellation of to us as it goes along. 


But at the very end of tlje 

E erformance we find that after all he 
as a more essential function. His duly 

■6 tn nmuMp aac unfh » "i 


ghter, too, will have a 
tio will have another 


■ i j 




v, • 

■: i! 


children, when his face is contorted 
with anger and grief at Wendy’s leaving 
him. that the real effect of (he 
production comes home to the 
audience. It is always supposed that 
Peter Pan, in an origin necessarily 
morbid hccause of Mrs Darling’s 
evident terror when she first saw 
Peter s face peering in at the bedroom 
window, arises from Barrie’s envy of 
His elder brother who was killed nt the 
Hge of thirteen in a skating accident and 
therefore escaped the ordeal of 
becoming a man. But the direction by 
John Caird and Trevor Nunn runs after 
quite different game. 

It is still centred, in the dark and 
painful recess of Barrie’s mind, on that 
dreadful incident. But the aspect of it 
winch they emphasize is not the usual 
$ row * n 8, u P- R is rather the fact 
that Ins brother s cruel death caused his 
memory to dominate the affection of 
S . c6 2? mon mother. However hard 
the bov Barrie tried he could noi find a 

h J S m 2 thCT > 1,eUrl - ThRt 

heart was filled to burst mg by the bov 
who had been taken away; there was 
no room in it for the hoy who 
remained. Tire Importance of Being 
finwesr is a happy play about a baby 
who was left belnndin a handbag. AH 
the boys in Peter Pan except Wendy’s 
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wiu was jerr nemnd in n hnncfbac All -a m -r 

.he hoys in P„er Pm cxccp, w/idy S ™"°“ «« Spin, of 

And the Word was made Process 

Paul Jennings V Mfol, 1 f u “, 


V 'C i 


II 


What people .do more' nnd more, on 
Cbnstmtis Dqy.br at least feel vaguely 
that they. might .do or ought to do, is 
.nng_.up.af .the cheap rqte.tlie marginal 
(or aomchnies quite. dose) -relatives 
^ho, before . the. family went nuclear 
ana . all that servantless . cooking 
became too much, would have been 
present at some kind of idealized 
Dingley Dell. And now that perfectly 
literate .and respectable writers seem 
Willing/ to proclaim, In articles or 

!he 1,elp "“V^f f«>n> 
their Word. Processors not only in 

P[r v i« d rl!!§ unscruffiiicK . . novv 
Idintlfita with saleability, but also, 
ajyarentiy, from me synonym and 
nicmory resources of these machines. 
»L h u. '? ry adulation of their 


juai int aainc 

gu s&zfecs 


• | ' r. ■riUis-n]iu a JDUUn 

novels, for publishers whose actual 
names are Middleton Scriven or 


Ceres has become the ■ sprawling Yet Corbett can see back for 

h!** s , uburb Da PP ( e Heath: The forward) through this oresiSt 
once lonely . road terrorized in th P decadence and 


Whether it really j s eWflN . : 
e Barne meant is not 2J * 
e important question. PeirZi 
y always been a very sad play . Zl 
il new interpretation does not S 
s coarsen its tragedy. At itS 
, performance amidst a n£ 
a house, Anthony Hope mi 
■ grimmer and grimmer, and ai btis 
1 r he thea J re w “ heard tomb 

Oh, for an hour of Herod'. Ha 
k Beerbohm also found the dtoi 
I ® j ras *ve, and hid his embaniaaa 
, under the cunning and uto j 
r - supposition that Barrie wasrdu 
i child himself. But there it « i 
Barbican no need for a slan d u ei d 
! ] nn ocents; the innocents are flrmlreti 
in their place by the director. Wi 
wanted perhaps Is a boloauji rf 
unfeeling mothers. 

The remarkable technical capjtiq 
of the RSC's new home is spedanM 
displayed. Tlie Darling house is aioj 
! house on a revolving stage, and iis{n 
round like a top, so that a momenl after 
we have been gazing at ils interior*! 
are looking at it from the outside onto 
the stars. A mermaid combs b« tag 
hair in vanity in the lagoon scene, anda 
fair-sized multitude of peopledlwtao 
the waves surrounaing her. Ik 
Neverland is a luscious creation wfa 
giant toadstools, a rich growth rf 
vegetation, and a cottage from whose 
chimney smoke emerges in a podt 
spiral at the word of command, riflsi 
Captain Hook's resting place bins 
Into flames with equal punctuality. 
There is a crocodile oi enotnaw 
length nnd (for a crocodile) chiro 
(Andrew Jarvis and Stewi 
Simmonds), and a deligriitful,- «s2y 
alarmed ostrich (Susan Jane Teactt 
and Antony Simons). Pdaify 
agreeable to the eye as it undoubted? 
is, nil this is a little too mannered ut' 
sophislticatcd. Barrie thought IbalW/ 
piece should be played in dewy 
earnest, and this it is impossible (ofl 
in an environment so obvioW 
artificial, so clearly vulnerable tow 
charge that in England the tendency 6 
always lo be too elaborate. Mortt«j 
there is no encouragement to a 
suspension of disbelief In a gw®®*; 
whose very presence tells one ab * 
time that, the whole thing Is WP 
story. 

A bold change is for one? tojig* 
man, Miles Anderson, to pray^rr 
He flies very well, and tdrnsatrtlp 
somersaults high in the ajr. 
grieving for a mother hi* Iff?; 


name not Se welf enouTK nM ^ ^ely road tbfiSBd Tf S d«Vaden« a„d^ ffitaefiaShtafi A bold change is for oncq M 

to be convincing,^ Jike MiSm m ce ^J a *X b y tbe notorious m y tb world, where Norse* and Ce ti? man ' Miles Anderson, to play P 

miiwnft. ^SSife iKcSStodhSta ifES aid Reach now memories are foVedaSi^ a bS« flies very well. andt.Urn^ 

up 4 career as a manicurist. oSe bffhl Stated « Teuton tmdlsolde. This i?tS w6rW Tw hlg S'.J 

cbents is international architect Carton / Uch , as th - ose of ‘hehero Torrance (possibly Corbitt F iev,n §J or . a , m ° B h ,LiK 

Denham. He takes her dut to dinner S^/fi R,d * are (modem waste himself), who roam? in March of haggard face is eloquent withyeW 

and all seems set for a happy marriaae SKJfiL « equ pment ^ Fintona (a Owynfre of the gleaming hair She lias bU j _I S 5° L l hauHhng. cerfc. ®^ 

when he suddenly disappear? ® drinkv JnH "« 1 % , syathellc been abducted by the witch'-loddeS ^ nd ? at ,f J ftSjSS 

drownmg her sorrows on her solltafv Krivent) d ? (an industr1al Sdtva : wbo J s jeafous of the happineS 

holiday on the Mediterranean Island oY ■ Paused (heai fn w andeot SS a nd said that Nma Bo udrau t 

he-«w« into befbte ever on tS 




J /■ .j,' 


SOIVent) ’- ' promised^ ^themTnlm anS and said that Nina Boucirault, w 

• In fact the estate was started hafow. that they will live for evef^^fh^ Peter, marvellously had. 

gaBBsassna ’Btsxsrafssss^, ssftasss^S, 

sssxsrxs 


WS'hhof Mun^) isprei 
, ’w tjft haUingqfs’rhiisi 
..cannot be lonh now hefc 
. •.itame • rpf . December . 


me onginai orand names haw oithor **>ngmom. and she is imnricnn^H win winuisn.™ “ --r -7., 

^ f ^f ■'ISTO TSf d S Ackland hardlv do« iWM* 

; U up « tefeovers; fl«w 5 S guarded ty the StroSs X* F.? tCe b \ of lR 

J; aarl Xr bra H«J fluid,, Steplgot office of no consequence that hke battered veterans ^ 

*] equipment. Nebo, a firale ' Dol sh .' n ° w a "rm called Isle m il a J field rather than lost 

! : 'hat. Co, bi,,, rtnSSyffl* ^ i« the SlaS, whllfo There h W 5^ S “5 WtftSS 

il yout h as confident riders to hpunds ate a ^®*Hlng for the rare mineral Keiss bep1, and looker ^ uj S 
y Syw for anstocrats! J?* d 1 ®. danced space labbrltorfosfo suoc^so. oa - W 

ttiad rererfrare etaSTK 


£n "Ji. 



i ■ 

I ® 


-25S 

i’ SSy'Sl?' V®hWli?CTtire and, live vZ dream »'»ay< 

^' 'iiilJ^^ihv'^-ratththed' o,?a“ r ' ‘ hundred . Sg" 
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common tary 


Close encounters 


Jonathan 


Keates 


Such quibbles weigh lightly against ^ e ^ er Kemp 
avid Giles's unobtrusive direction -- - 


feBarchester Chronicles 

BBG 

Considered in the coldest of formal 
tm. Trellope is a gift to the 
vision scnptwnter and director, 
ftort on local colour (Barset shire 
rejunlohs precisely because it is 
^here from Kent to Devon) and 
always unmemorable on visual 
fcufl.healic 


!r ® Nutwood revisited 

undergo modification from book to ■ ■ , ... , 

book. __ familiar bright squares evocatively 

Such quibbles weigh lightly against “eter Kemp !i B hlin 8 up the screen. 

David Giles's unobtrusive direction — Nutwood revisited came into focus 

and a script which slyly manages to Blank stares SDOke volumes at the start 85 a rural id y !1 " rol ' in g downs over 

insert every familiar detail from the whose turf Rupert bountfs as if it were a 

novels at least once. Mr Harding’s Confronted with the fame of Alfred ! ram P° hn e. cottages up to their eaves 
nervous cello bowing gets in. so do the Bestall, passers-by gaped and shrugged m , grc f en f ry ' No ™ an towers peerrng 
Archdeacons breakfast spread and his into the camera. Yet Bestall’s books oul , °f c “ m PS of trees. Despite the 
strictures to Arabm as to men with have sold millions- their central fieure ec / es,astlcnl architecture, though, 
round dining tables, and even such RupertBear.isstillahouseholdnlme.’ ' s f i“ tab| y absent ftrom 1 

elusive touches of dialogue as Mrs o . .. . Nutwood life. This, explained Bestall. 

Quiverful calling her overburdened • Besta! > saaon ymity.the programme the son of a Methodist minister, is 


Quiverful call in 


f dialogue as Mrs 
her overburdened 


soomS precluded by _ the precise a P d to the AfL?s S S 1 T-J2? 


Eleanor or Dr Proudie and “the bestial fo s resident rodent, Teddy guineapies, professors and pekes. 

Slope", J 0| h fo her hands, he stayed a feeble Historical periods, as clothes testify, 

Much Of thk Hpn^nHs nn th, fin..,, ^ s ' P assively steered “rough stale are happily jumhled too. Mr Bear, with 
Much of this depends on the finely stones about ogres and princesses, his pipe and woollv plus-fours looks 

led C 1 jv 5 ^ael ° Hawtlimilw^^iMtno Adopting him in 1936, Bestall soon like^minor Georgian poet, cheerily 
ed by Nigel Hawthorne s hissing turned him into something more hobnobbing with revnard and brock 


something precluded by the precise ^erenanges between Hardme and 
SA5is of place with Eleanor or Dr Proudie and “the bestial 
offlumtance In books like Cranford, slo P e ■ 

gink House or The Mill on the Floss. Much of this depends on the finely 
Very few characters, and those only in tuned playing of a hand-picked cast, 
ibe early novels, are given the sort of led by Nigel Hawthorne’s hissing 
canonical idiosyncracy which demands Lucifer of an Archdeacon. Clive 
& re-creation of a Phiz Micawber ora Swift’s goggling, wet-lipped Bishop 
Cattcrmole Quilp on the small screen, and a goose flesh-making Slope, all 
Trollope's sublime, sometimes angles and black gloves, from Alan 
suuldeoing indulgence towards human Rickman. Employing the tones of a 
foibles offers the actor ideal ground for Wagnerian bass clarinet Geraldine 

r retie interpretation. Finally McEwan, the only actress who can use 
is the matchless dialogue, her neck as a surrogate, turns Mrs 
fftmaJary among novelists for its Proudie into an evangelical Katherine 
Sapid ease and its subtle intimations of Hepburn. As the eponymous Warden, 
good and pace. Donald Pleasence gamely surmounts 

. the obstacle of a set of pebble 

Yet the medium has, until lately, spectacles which suggest that he is 


not the brainiest of bears, but eager Edwardian schoolboys. Ollier 
and humorous. He sent him into the characters hail from more remote 


Mctwan me only actress who can use tangerine winter skies behind frost- ofcaped.reticule-chiichingfemales- 

;", n f n an SESB&iwTS ^ rs grey blurs , of ve 8 eta j iQ n; chequered like Rosalie, a pig in a poke bonnet - 
Proudie into an evangehcal Kathenne expanses of countryside dissolving into seem to have trotted in from some 
Hepburn. As the eponymous Warden, greenish-blue horizons. For such zoological suburb of Cranford. 

Donald Pleasence gamely surmounts pictures, Bestall received just a suinea »>■ , . , , 

th* uui~ . ’ ^ DlsaDDOlntinslv. the nroprainrae 


. the obstacle of a set of pebble ?rclr- guineaV Jhar must have^been ^.D^PPOlntingly, the programme 

Yet the medium has, until lately, spectacles which suggest that he is among leaverbrook’s most lucrative fade . d *9 , f ke you vary lns,de ! he 
l«n reluctant to take ud its Trollopian preparing to dismeXr Slope and investments. Rupert pulled in the ? lind ^ W, ned suc , h en 8 ag ing 
optiPas. The late 1950s produced a dispose of a portion or two inside the readers. Annual Christmas books of f na : Nor T ,d ,l suggest where the 
sirongly cast Last Chronicle of Barset, ‘cello case, and Janet Maw’s Eleanor is his adventures sold in millions. There is !L rge L° ,n . cu , bale i t . ,eni fr ° m " 

«iih Hugh Burden impenshably a delicious study in aggrieved but now a Ruoert industrv - talc bath- fo ou 8 b on informative article in the TV 
blighted as Mr CrawlevT and l scarcely grieving JidSwhSSd Diere is ffi.' 'Z rtS ^ Verts from threw out useful hints Bestall 
contrastingly flaccid Small House at admirabk: support, too, from Susan Taiwan. None of the cash cascading in nev£ -f m f l J. ed ; a PP aars - fl s he spent 
AUMgian, following which we had to Edmonstone and Peter Blythe as the from this has gone BeslallTwa^e ? s ‘S er 

m nearly a decade before a cloud 110 Stanhopes and from the carefully has no rights in Rupert. The Express 5Sf ap f ed spinal trouble, 

b^ger than a man shand appeared in underplayed Hampshire Signora, a commandeered his art-work, then lost m J ury also struck him when a 

the adaptation of The Way We Live more compassionate portrayal than the most of it. His early drawings were not ch fl d ’ cv £ n de P nv < a B him of speech for 
SfclfiSJirSl.JfL ???“;! dmrnc,er P erl “P s dcserves - ™ signed. Sorry for Mn^ Tourtel. S.S' ^ “Si* 1 'JSS 


Design nnd location have been wh o’d retired due to failing eyesight, 
lovingly studied, though the Bishop’s he refrained from openly assuming 
pectoral cross might raise a • few authorship until she died. 


HUih. L. it. -_i 1 . 1 j . , — * p'*’ even niKiicu. ouny km ivihiy luuiiei, 

Design nnd U,CDtion havc been who’d retired due to failing eyesight, 
^SiSed is a recurrSi nlLEre Singly studied, though the Bishop’s he refrained from openly assuming 
to the true-hearfpd Tmitimtan nTimn P ectoral eross might raise a • few authorship until she died, 
treated the Palliser cvclc on (lie same cyebr °ws, nnd theltouse chosen for Terry Jones’s programme was a 
^ Plumstcad a sort of clerical welcome piece 0! affectionate 

wSelv enterDrisino rfiilH wfih S Chatsworth, far overstates Grantlyitc evangelism on Bestall’s behalf. 
Enited Imadnation reacts lownrcU n wordiness. The music, ns alas so often. Knowledgeable supporters rallied 

is all wrong. Has nobody at the BBC round. Hugh Cm on outlined 
Sailed and reassembled as Alms bear 2 ° f S ’ S ' Wes, ® y? Otherwise, in Beslnll’s gifts as a draughtsman. John 
frOMMort in frock-coat and bustle^ “n^ving to persuade us that the cast Rae, studiously doing some bear- 
wn becime roa^, wnal^iui stupfd aad the production team have actual y bailing, nooh-pooh-ed A. A. Milne’s 
* women turned in m read ' respected and even possibly supposed superiority, claiming Rupert 


Terry Jones’s 
welcome piece 
evangelism on 
Knowledgeable 


programme was a 
of affcctionnte 
Bestall’s behalf. 


a time. As a result, he seems to have 
hankered quietly and productively 
after two childhoods lie feels he 
missed: his own and that of a possible 
son. “I found myself drawing children * 
more and more , he said or his rire- 
Rupcrt days. Through Rupert, he drew 
children in a different way. And it 


Knowledgeable supporters rallied- might hnve been illuminating to look at 
round. Hugh Cnsson outlined ■ hfm in relation to Lear and Carroll, 


Bestnll’s gifts as a draughtsman. John 


with whom he clearly, has affinities. 
Melancholy isn't among them, though, 
“I think I’ve been extremely 


a nice selection of those once- childhood. 


jtodiiciion values kept manfully in ne 8 lect - with a nice selection of those once- childhood. 

83£S=33sI Double entendres of a double-agent 

SSSHSs Ronald Hayman aSSBfffi 

^ T? F fn ? KOnam cayman because they’re too hot, gets kicked, the week of the 1 

!$ iKveral KSS-’ Tbe , . .. . ' ■ ■■ — — and as he yells in agony, his collection the double-ag 

>alfzes ofthe age exist for T ° M Stoppard of cIocks slarts chimin B- uncertainty abou 

J» a 8.flnd that dukes at garden The Dog It Was That Died Radio also brings Stoppard’s love of I’ve forgotten 

had servants to cany their d h h 1 i-s % wordplay delightfully to the fore. The employer ar 

about was neither ^re nw ' 1 suicide fetter starts: ^Before I take the secondary. F 

as Radio Times proudly « ,, 4 , .. . plunge" and, describing the belly- feeding stuff 

K- was -Susan’s New Saea and Tom Stoppard’s seventh radio play was dancer he would have liked to take following m3 
Hampshire,, still dewv wfth the apparently written to form part of the with him lo Buckingham Palace, the either side, hat 
^*"WWp r ld shed over her Flpnr celebrations for the sixtieth remorseful double-agent writes: "She’s do so by the e 
SSJ&Jfc ' be permitted to survive anniversary of the BBC. 11 was a splepdid girl, and would have made a .. side wanted th 
3^' The. buke's Children thus transmitted a few days too late tq bit of a splash, but now It's left to rpe to I w&s working 
2 gW sabotaging thecmdat celebrate the tenth anniversary of do that /-Bequeathing a Stuffed pano( . often giving rm 

Stoppard^p, jvfou^ 0 5 hh superSr. UM 


donkey's legs to pick up a pair ot 
forceps from the grate, drops them 
because they're too hot, gets kicked, 
and as he yells in agony, his collection 
of clocks starts chiming. 

Radio also brings Stoppard’s love of 
wordplay delightfully to the fore. The 
suicide letter starts: r> Before I take the 
plunge", and, describing the belly- 
dancer he would have liked to take 


wTSpPlnr of that superb autumnal Stoppard's previous radio play. Artist to his superior, he says: *T hope you 
F u Descending a Staircase, which was can find a place for it in your tolly." 

SS 

dramatization one of the writers who use the medium JjgJg phUosophical doubts float 

^b£!j * arc h*stfr Towers, most imaginatively, soil is to be hoped ^ ffo HEessly to the surface. The suicidal 


Stoppard’s serendipity led him to a 
theme which became gaudily topical in 
the week of the broadcast. The root of 
the double-agent’s malaise is 
uncertainty about whose side he is on. 
I’ve forgotten who was my primary 
employer and who was my 
secondary. For years I've been 
feeding stuff in both directions, 
following my instructions from 
either side, having been instructed to 
do so by the cither. Add since each 
side wanted the other side tobelipve 
. t whs working for It; both sides were 
often giving me genuine stuff. to pass; 
on to the other side, so the side I was’ 
actually working for became . .. . 
well ... a matter of opinion, really. 


1 Beckett and Pinter, StoppVd is 3 Tt got loll. .. , . 

of the writers who use the medium g L 0 hi|osoDhical doubts float J ohn Tydemani who has directed all 

t imaginatively, so it is to be hoped eff or *i e5S i v m surface The suicidal but one of Stoppard's radio plays since 
we do not now. have to wail ten S'S his bland So* -wS & for Moon among Other Things 

» tor his next radio play. a £ nt ; (1964) L a suitably ligSt^qch^usijig 

e enjoys doirtg what can’t be dope foundations of Western society in a sound • effects . etronomically. 
my other medium.. The new play nutshell?" He is suspicious of historical 

is with a man lumping off Chelsea inevirabilltv ■ as a , Justification for ‘ easing his_experien<xd cpst 1 nto making ; 




ing itself from 

a^aasaastpiif' 

s.^^ , L? S O0e ; of bis Theoretically. 


another, ! 
where a ’ 
sanctuary 


superior. 


cinema ' could accort- Rupert Purvis ; really intended tb JdJl . 


brft-fij tijuM*- 


New Oxford Books: 
Politics & Law 

Capitalist 
Democracy 
in Britain 

Ralph Miliband 

The main purpose of this book Is 
to discuss the British political 
system In terms of the 
management of class conflict and 
the containment of 'pressure from 
below' since the suffrage was 
extended In 1867, and particularly 
since 1918 and the coming of more 
or less universal suffrage. It 
maintains that the contribution of 
the political system to political 
stabinty and social peace has 
been very great. This book 
provides a theoretical analysis 
rather than a purely chronological 
record. £8.95 

Law and 
Modem Society 
P.S. Atlyah 

In this lucid and stimulating 
survey, which presupposes no 
specialist knowledge of the 
subject, P.S. Atlyah Introduces the 
reader to a number of 
fundamental issues about the law, 
the legal profession, and the 
adjudicative process. He 
discusses the lawyer’s distinctive 
court-centred view of the law, the 
value of the jury system, the 
structure of the legal profession, 
and Its conformist traditions. 

£9.95 OPUS 20 January 

Ulpian 

Tony Honors 

The writings of Ulpian (died. AD 
223) surpass in volume those of 
a ny other Roman Jurist, amounting 
to some 40 percent of Justinian’s 
Digest. \n this book, Professor 
Hon ore applies techniques of 
analysis of style and work method 
developed In previous studies, in 
order convincingly to distinguish 
Ulplan's genuine works from those 
mistakenly attributed to him, end 
to suggest an Ingenious 
hypothesis about his method of 
composition and the dates of the 
genuine works. £27.60 

The International 
Law of the Sea 

Volume 1 

D.P. O’Connell 
Edited by I A Shearer . 

This Is the first of two volumes 
devoted to a comprehensive ; 
treatmentof the International law 
of the sea. The basic principles 
and doctrines are surveyed 
historically and analysed optically- /' ;-,r 
In the light of the Uhfte jf Ndtjtfns 
Third Conference on tlja Lfwcf \ 
the Sea. The systematic 
treatment makes It suitable as a ' 
work of reference, and a wealth of 
national legislation, treaties, , . 

Judicial decisions, and literature, 
Isclted.- £40 : •; .... r. : 

An Introduction . : 
to Islamic Law 

fA'ishort but.exoejlent 'V - : ' 1 
presentation of the subjeof .which ' . 
will allrmJIate tq further reading/ 
BiptfOthoipa Qrtentalis. This ' . 
paperback edition replaced the . 
clqth edition, published in 1964v ' " 

Paperbadk eStS?, : • j A* : 

V? r'-r-: f ‘ ' - 

Oxford : 

University Press . 
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remainders 


i'.f.lf.vj ' 
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I must not confuse Andhra Pradesh 
and Kerala, as Mr Guptara (Letters, 
October 10) courteously points out. It 
was a mere slip of the cortex on my 
part, for I had a linguistic atlas in front 
of me when I wrote and was indeed on 
the point of making a knowing pun 
about Cochin and its suburb 
Mattancheri ("Bonjour, Cochon", 
something along those lines) when 
wiser counsels prevailed. By way of 
penance I have been studying Tamil. It 
is true that Ta mil is not spoken in either 
Andhra Pradesh or Kerala, but my 
only source for a Malayalam grammar 
is rather dismissive, describing it 
condescendingly as “sanskrilized 
Tamil with (he personal terminations 
dropped", though it admits that 
"remains of (hem are said to be found 
among the Moplahs of South Canara”. 
(There’s a divinity that shapes our 
personal terminations, rough-hew 


sentences”) shows how very many 
sentences, many of them fresh ana 
meaningful, you can make, simply by 
shifting the words about. 

"A palaeoChomskian generative 
deep grammar!” I hear you cry? 
Indeed, and in an appendix 
Prendergast speaks of his friend Mr 
Long, who has made "a machine of 
singularly ingenious construction”: an 
apparatus which when turned on its 
axis exhibits an "endless succession of 
the variations of foursentences each of 
twenty-one words”. Not content with 
this Laputan computer. Long loads his 
machine with musical phrases and 
invents the first synthesizer, a sort of 
Ur-Moog. 


them how we will, and the Moplahs, I 
discover, arc Malabari Muslims; 
readers of Joiin Buchan may recall the 
Bright Young Things disparagingly 
called Moplahs in Three Hostages, 
tl tough, it transpired, they had sterling 
qualities of character under their 
strident exteriors,) This was 
djscouraging enough, and still more 
discouraging was the specimen - 
parable of the Prodigal Son - with a 
literal back translation: “But tills Ihy 
brother dead-man had-become, again 
revived; not-seelng goer had-become, 
seeing-reaching-being-because we 
havina-been-merry to-feast-wanted- 
belrig-is-it-not? is. 

So I am postponing Malayalam until 
the arrival of the long-awaited volume 
in the Teach Yourself series, by 


ThBt left Tamil, and passing over a 
book enomicaily called Inge Va or the 
Sinna Dural’s Pocket Tamil Guide (“go 
to the river bank and cut three hu ndred 


Professor Ramakrishna Margo 3 o of 
Cochin U. The provisional titlels Ram. 
Margolo’s Malayalam solo Grammar 

n y* nnv 


(Palindrome Press 6.89). 

I didn’t get on much better with 
Telugu, or Teloogoo, as my Victorian 11 
authority prettily calls it, though it is 
one of the specimens dissected by 
Thomas Prendergast (formerly of 
Madras) in his Mastery of Languages or 
the Art of speaking Foreign Tongues 
Idiomatically. His chief aogmas are: 
Don’t Go Abroad, Don’t Read 
Grammars, “avoid seeing or hearing 
one word in excess of those which you 
are actually engaged in committing to 
memory”. . children don’t use 
grammars, Prendergast reasonably 
observes, and illustrates Telugu, 
without straining the reader’s memory, 
by the reasonable but plainly mad 
device of attaching Telugu endings to 
Latin words, (Tu mfslna llbrum non 
Yiai.) He then offers three everyday 
sentences, one of which is “Tell the 
horsekeeper to take awhy my horse to 
the stable, because . by your 
carelessness I have teen prevented 
from going out to ride this morning.” 
The 'words are all numbered ancf a 
handsome chart (“the labyrinth 

diagram exhibiting the evolution of 


bushels of mans grass”) I came with 
relief on the genial Mr Jegtheesh, 
author of Tamil in thirty days through 
English. Mr Jegtheesh explains that he 
didn't really mean to write the book at 
all, gives some not very helpful 
pronunciation hints (“ae as in 
elephant”), and then races to the list of 
everyday words: water, fruit, must, 
tank, thief, pial, army . . .pial?lookit 
up in the Tamil-English section, yes: a 
pial or elevated veranda. Jegthee&h's 
list of birds and beasts Is calculated to 
sow confusion (cheval a cock, Koku a 
crane, poule a tiger), but his frail are 
engaging: mango, grapes, fig, quava, 
melon, poma-granite, wood-apple, 
pumple. 

Pumple is the English for 
pttppaUemaasa, which excited me, but 
the OED is very scathing about people 
who imagine that this is the original 
word for grapefruit, rather than a 
South Indian corruption of the Dutch 


Eric Korn 

Nad talking to the people”) we get 
guidance in etiquette as well. Will you 
snare the lunch with me? Here is ladli, 
take them. Tddli is specialized food 
item in Tamil Nadu. We Americans 
know the high culture of Tamil Nadu. 
What luggages have you 7 There are 
two suitcases and one bed. I am glad 
you take much interest in Tamil 
Language though you are a foreigner. 

Said foreigner, knowing what is 
good for him, does not stint the praise: 
‘‘O What a beautiful Beach. A 
Magnificent building. I have heard of 
the fame of this University." At 
Mahabalipuram he lays it on a little 
thick: “Yonder. I see an elephant. 
How did it come here? It is not a true 
elephant, it is a monolithic sculpture. 
My eyes deceived me. the deftness of 
the hands of the sculptor is something 
marvellous. My eyes are drinking deep 
in their beauty.*' Consistent flattery 
gets the tourist invited home (“My wife 
is a graduate. She is an adept in 
Cookery also." “You are a fortunate 
man"), where he surpasses himself. 


word of which the first half probably 
means pumpkin, while the second half 
is the Dutch transcription of the Old 
Javanese distortion of the Portuguese 
version of “lemon” (but you probably 

bn««i tkistV , ... J 


Competition, No 102 

Readers are invited ti identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow and to send us the answers so 
thaf they reach this office not later than 
• Jaatwry 14. A prize of £10 is offered for 
the first correct set of answera opened 


knew that). So pumpkin-lemon 
becomes pompel- (or pumple- or 
pample-) moose or moss, or moes or 
mus or mouse, “which our sailors 
commonly call pumblenose” to say 
nothing of pummelnose and 
pimple nose., which have clearly gone 
far abeam. (And '‘grapefruit’’ is almost 
too recent to get into the main OED at 
all, scraping in as a curious american 
way of saying “forbidden fruit", or. of 
“uyse , . pampelmouse.) Meanwhile 
back at Tamil in thirty days , we are put 
through some brisk imperative 
exercises: Put the Flower; Give the 
Pen; . Close the Eye; Help the Poor: 
phew a Shirt; enough, with the next 
lewon on sentence structure (the stars 
twinkle; the sea water Is saline) to 
generate a wide variety of simple 
poems. r 

_ In the conversational section (“learn 
tb«e sentences, even if you get them 
by heart. Then youcqn go roundTamil 

. Author, Author 

against it, and the stuff they keep here 
is sure to be particularly vile. I only 
ordered It because I am going to write 
about an Englishman. We French are 


“What is your opinion about the 
Tamilians?*' “The civilization of the 
Tamilians will not die as long as the 
world exists.” 

And now it’s time for revision of the 
hundred most important words 
(“loudly", suggests Mr Jegtheesh). So 
Im wandering the streets in a 
Coromandel dream, shoufingCheetha 
Patha, Valeppu, Thalavale 
(Dysentery, Fit, Headache); 
Marrpohr, EE. Muthalalle (Wrestling, 
Fly, Capitalist); Alle, Chalie, KoHiFu 
(Lily, Phlegm, Horsegram . . .). 

★ ★ * 

Scouring obscure shelves for Tamil 
Grammars was a profitable exercise, 
for it brought me a refreshing sight of 
one of my favourite reciters, P. Hately 
Waddell s The Psalms frae Hebrew Intil 
Scottis (Edinburgh 1882): “The Lord is 
my herd, nae want sal fa’ me; he louts 
me til lie amang green howes, he airts 
me atowre by the town watirs , . . Nal 
tho I gaps thro the dead-mirk dail; e’en 
thar sal I dread nae skaithin . . 1 


collect Tosk. or Tosk when all they are 
after is Gheg. 

★ ★ ★ 

When I used to deal in modern first 
editions, in the far off days of the late 
1970s, modern meant (or it did to me) 
reliable chaps like Belloc and Conrad 
and Kipling, chaps who’d been modern 
for quite a long time. Some of them 
were not read much, which kept the 
prices nice and low, but didn’t 
otherwise hurt business. Now, 
perusing, slack-jawed, American trade 
journals, I see challenging prices on 
fellows far too new to be modern, 
Coaver and Barth and Barthelme and 
Gass and McMurtry and Howard 
(Howard?). And we're talking not tens 
but hundreds. Among British writers, I 
was told last month, the hottest 

E roperties, Trans-Atlantic-wise, are 
>ick Francis and Shiva Naipaul. But 
don't rush: that was last month. 
Meanwhile the first edition of 
Watership Down holds its price, if not 
the price of a small car at least that of a 
medium-sized motorcycle. This is a 
classic example of a genuinely scarce 
book (provincial publisher, small 
printing, delayed acclaim) which is 
very easy to find, simply by holding the 
right number of tenners in the air while 
intoning “rabbits, rabbits". It’s one 
way of making a fast buck or a pile 
of ... On the other hand, there are 
plenty of books that must be common 
but are impossible to find: second 
impressions are generally larger than 
first editions, but how do you locate 
them? 

That same US catalogue was 
crammed with some of the least 
desirable titles in the whole galaxy or 
black hole of bibliophily: a Book Club 
edition of Anals Nin’s Delta of Venus. 
“Taylor E (Movie Actress) Nibbles and 


me, story of a pet chipmunk", The 
Heroines of Meredith (tipped hi 
coloured plates); “46 views of assorted 


Bilbil Gramshi. M. Gramshi for 
perhaps M. Rushit) preserves the 
FitzGerald rhythms (which would no 
doubt be recognizable In Martian or in 
Beterlguese); there are guessable 

s„y?r K ;;r cf rs 

whenever Khayammists approached 
me and asked for anything, no matter 
how obscure. I’d say casually Tas 
booksellers will, it’s surprising how few 


Okla towns, Most Inter. $275", “Large 
Botanical print with 35 variety’s of 
poisonous mushrooms, perfect X-Mas 
present, sure to increase in value", 
'Poppy On and the Tittering Totem, by 
the author of Poppy On and the 
Prancing Pancake (newly rebound)". 
Choice of the least engaging 
description is a very intimate matter, 
but “with letter from author 
commenting on lack of Interest in 
Alaskan flora" must be in there with a 
chance. 

* ★ it 

Tamilians are not the only people 
who take their culture gravely; along 
the expressway into Toronto a flashing 
sign said “Canadian Culture on Sale 

Monday”. But it WAS nnlv anrtfhor 


£; spite . a . “rtain tendency to 
inTur ' 

warning: "I urge aradTaXXl 
on public toilet seats.” (Whai 22 
the woman of the 1980s 
Herpes and queues.) MuJhS 
sahrtanns the tale of tie Snow (££ 
The Snow Geese, as the Tw, 
suggests, are Canada Geese, orn£ 
hfesize styrofoam models laJZ 

uL ph w° l ^ aphs of fca tl>en, cS 
by Michael Snow and fluttering 
near the roof below the lost “S 
balloons, in the Eaton Center.7™ 
and jolly multistorey galleria ofsbrn 
empona, boutiques, and other 
where things are sold to those wbomi 
ta buy. The sculptures were paid folk 
an impressive consortium i 
benefactors, including banks, proem 
dealers, Miniculturec, and winSte 
which is a lottery. The wrekW 
purchaser, in the interests of increak 
Christmas jollity, has given eachaS 
a cheery red muffler tied abovt in 
snowy neck, and the sculptor, too.iiEi 
to be tied. He’s threatening to sued 
and sundry, and by the hapn 
provisions of local law, be can do io 
too, retaining a sufficient lien on las 
creations to forbid public goose -abut 

★ ★ ★ 

I was in a place that sold tea-shirts the 
other day . . . 

You mean tee-shirts I suppose. 

No. these were tea-shirts. They wen 
inscribed with things like EARL 
GREY RULES OX, OOLONG 
BELONGS TO ME, I (beat) 
NUWARA ELIYA, I’MTEAPOTITf, 
(also available in Greek), LETS 
MINCE DOWN MINCING LANE, 
LAPSANG U., and I’M A 
FLOWERY ORANGE PEKOE 
FREAKO. The coffee merchants w 
striking back with JAVA COFFEE 
THIS MORNING? and - a bit dossier 
- STRONG DRINK IS A MOCKER: 
MOCHA IS A STRONG DRINK, • 

★ ★ ★ . 

Well-intentioned persons who otaeiw 
me spending profitless wedp 
alternately hunting for the book 1 have 
just offered someone and the address 
of the someone to whom I haw m 
offered a book, suggest frequently Ml 
I should equip myself with a bung* 
computer, one programmed tov&w 
customers, write calalogues//t«P 
other booksellers' eattao 


(transmitted by landline from ffl 
computers) andorder books and ad] 
bank balances accordingly, r 


li avuuu il, U& 

course, theywffl complain that it is the 
wrong dialect, Gheg when they only 


r j wuuuit. un joic uaiui uaumm niwuuuisy 

ion day . But it was only another difficulty is that If you make hoc 
report by another commission, thougb keeping a thing of the past, you os 
such a thing would hardly make the make books a thing or the past 

neons over here. Canadian culture is in :e — • ,nAt 

a very healthy condition, thank you. 


seasonal terms, if you’re a turtq 
don’t cultivate cranberries. 




r • l iJ < i * 1 nouse, 01 

John’s Une .London BC1M 4BX, fho 
: Mluflon aoa resulta will appear on 

January 2L- < . . , 

l ^T Was Inquiring", said Ur ' ' 




. jDwforelta gtotfoihan, with patient 

, W^w^wte<lp,^n;^ut.wbat 

“Sl^n s , you 

lie 


incredibly old-fashioned and out of 
date still in some ways. I wonder I 
didn t ask. him at the Same time for a 

iaa asaafe 

3 “And,pray”,§aid the Captaih;: “whV 

; Au ■ ^ 1 fowwered she. 

/ because, nope fcf % acquaintance is in 
town, f , 

said hii, "I’li foil you 

to go ont . of !.* 

returned, sh.^ 

. shallj for, I pronilse voii 'i 

^P aTCcl of ibrates: 
.,ana X i\ go back to -prance as fast as-i 
■^ for f would not Hvq Among hone of 

CMaRetiUfln No 98 " •' ' : 

Winner- Mr; A. A. Staunton ■ 1 

■fB***:'.- - .■ -ii I-.'.-': 

only; jet ir afond 


scrapbook art, with sfranae 
excrescences and bunchy draperies, 
with ghneracks that might have been 
keepsakes for maid-servants and 
nondescript conveniences . that might 
have been prizes for the blind.-! ■ 
Henry James, The Spoils of 
Poy/\tony.atyL pfop ^ , v; / 

2 Everything in the room is like that; 
unnecessarily solid, abnormally' heavy 
sharp, Here,- at . the 
writing-table, I am confronted by a 
phalanx of metal objects - a pair of 
candlesticks shaped like, entwined' 
serpents, . ah. asntjaV from ! which 
emerges the head of. a crocodile, a 
paper-knife copied from a Hoientke 
SSRftS bjass dolphin holdlngon the 

a i broken Sock. 

flerto Ph0r l8berwood » Goodbye to 


Fifty years on: Rummy 


Robert Glbbings; 

If it is wondering you ml, 




Gatherer 8 ,^ aby armadillo, by A.-iE. Copper 
t0pk th t '■ S ibbl ?sav^ aSlao 
nSfrcSS 1 W rand ^versions into the mbi 

: fH3is5rsl ‘ « cb OfCorkphdKeiTy." Il 

,.;“ PF r .-y. .-Pa^r.twopn ofd^t 


1 1 - - - • - amv u rvru CUIVOU 

nim&elf he would meybe answer, like 
. S® b °y who screwed the. tail of his 
horse on the Cap of Dunloe: “Why is 
this pass called the Gap of Dunloe?” 
asked Mr Coppard. “Well," he said, 
“hat is the name of it; you see." 

. : Rummy, is the name of this game. 
And the name of the book between the 
woodcuts on the Htle-page Is “Rummy: 
Xnat Noble Game, expounded m 
prose, poetry” - four fines bv Mr 
Lopperd . (profoundly philosophical, 
^ expositOiyVand one by Mr. Walt 
wnitman - “diagram and engraving,' 
.^ , E A. C° p pard and Robert ; 
Uibbirjgs^ with; an ■ account of certain 
diversions into the mountain fastnesses 

his opponerit is tp be foisted, invented- 
.a 'number of iopal (lyalfham) riiles it 
- one * 8 ®* might be ' 
i^h^c^ ih 8 handbook between a ‘ 
page^r.two on oldMald or Coqri Caii 1 
o ..rC ' '.'\7 


and an appendix on the Elemcnls 
Cartomancy. Indeed the rules are 
simple that even Mr C-oppard, WM 
susceptible to national infltrtO“S ? 
falls into circumlocution In Irdaiw^ 
naturally as the card-sharper 
friendship with whatever • 
may share his compartment tWtjiv 1 
to Clare, lakes only three 'pa#* 
describe them. But the g *® 0 “,i 
admirable hook on .which to . 
diversions - the walks and duroj' rf 
discomforts, the scenery, 
oddities of the native poP u1 ^^, 
local mles caused bitterness 
author and artist, if both cheated^ 
their. I.O.U.'s, if *LS 

disagreement about Mr. 
courage as a mountaineer -snii,j 

two inveterate gambleremade^ . 

a pair of explorers as ever mW. 


they agreed, not. in their 
each oner’s personal 
true - but here Mr G 


'aagBSa waS 

SSSfSSBS®^ 

Jeaying then] in. aU that . < 


1 »,•? 
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to the editor 


politics in the 
Metropolis 

| by 

rf nL tar of 

^ffmnts.Weraakeitclearin 


JS (Cat our account of changing 
S is necessarily selective. Our 
S«ncem is with the reciprocal 
SSUfeO reiauorehip between 


fjjpwjiiian life and with the ways in 
'fflSngesinthe structure of he 
find expression in. the 
Si arena. Thompson has 
kJrtd upon the first of these to the 
'entafeaofthe second. 

So simple and unilinear a view 
utich we ourselves are at pains to 
Us) leads Thompson to the 
nuwdiuary judgment that "while 
fcKjsnd fewer [Londoners] took part 
jriedions . . . the formation of the 
GLC reversed the decline in popular 
BWSt". Not so. Much of the 
rami dedine in electoral turnout 
$r 1919 -discussed at length in my 
lacsl Politics and the Rise of Party - is 
mriboledto the selective migration of 
London's middle class to the rapidly 
Baling suburbs; propensity to vote 
win with social class. Similarly, the 


mjjubnrbs. Within most of inner 
London -the old LCC area - turnout 
tfni 1964. So much for the resurgence 
tide 1 civic spirit. 

Professor Thompson is perhaps too 
ready to dismiss our conclusion that 
pintail advantage underlay the 
ration of the GLC. A glance at our 
very extensive listing of the primary 
sources would confirm that we nad full 
wea to the papers of the various 
couniliees within the Conservative 
pwy organization from the late 
BafcMtli century to the lato 1970s. 
Moreover, wt Interviewed most of the 
i pofitkians and party officials involved 


in the 1960s .reorganization, with the have known Beryl deZoete in the early /‘"’l* D n kU nn n 

exception of the then prune minister pre-war period referred to by Carmen CliarieS 1)800820 

and party chairman I think our Blacker (Letters. November 26) but I c ir _ u C l 
conclusion -which itself revises earlier was 1 ravelling far afield - Spain . Longuet Higgins s 

views of the inexorable logic of Australasia. America, the Carib& [ er gff on" S^B-bb « bl 
metropolitan “reform -isgrounded.n with my first husband. Hugh Ferguson Aphony Hvm an reminds me “of a 
the best available sources. I see little Robinson, whom I married in 1931. I 2?™° * h3fk The 

re l S k 0n “ hed * e 0ur bels ^ ‘"" il , W53 

f s, :'!"°™r!q u lS e ov e r rl‘ ™ & Th„« shortly 


This last is no mere quibble over when she was well into her seventies- was rev , C wcd in T/; 
historical interpretation. Tlie con- and no doubt m an extreme of what i af[er it apDeare j 
tinued existence of the GLC and, by now understand to be an appalling and _ , ' . , . . 

extension, that of the provincial an accelerating disease. The attacks at Those people who complain about 
metropolitan counties cannot be taken l r hls time were ™t»rely unpredictable, delays in postal dehvery may like to 

f ^S U L W ' GLC™ I. w„ S M appal ing penod\ £ g ™ lion ° f ,„ B deloy^erl 

day erecled’^a 


Slang calls this “an occasional per- 
version of swaddy", rare before this 
century. "Swad" and “swadkin", 
which he also gives, he was able to 
trace back as far as 1708, and he 
thinks that the derivation may be 
from "swad, a bumpkin, a lout". 

The SOED thinks that “swad” 
may derive from the Norwegian di- 
alect svadde, “big stout fellow". 1 
would suggest that “squaddy” and 
the modern jibe at a bucolic type, 
“swede”, are both corruptions of this 


creating the GLC in 1964 the 
government of the day erected a 


badty when judged on the subsequent indubitably accurate wordsof Carmen att aclied to the rods b/ rings, could 
record. The next stage m London Blacker) “two remarkable minds": s . ide An offi-;,,] Q f *c e 0 !£, office 
government is likely to be a federal also that it should be published in its would remain at each pillaMn order to 
one, with joint mler-boroiign entirety. This last might prove a extract the cylinder for the local i tv and 
machinery and a closer inyolyementby formidable tasksince Professor Ivan fonvard cylindere for other 

M° rnS J la t e ° f S olu !?? ia U ! n WS 1 districts. Babbage calculated that If this 
wnting is on the wall for the GLC and New York, and editor of Madly S y 5 t em were set up in a network all over 
its provincial counterparts; our book Singing tn the Mountains: An CQun[rv i-iters could travel Iona 
seets to show just ^Britain's Appreciation nnd AiithologvofArthiit 

first experiment in metropoh urn Vhley, George Allen and Unwin, from Londo „ lo Yo : k , for i„ sta „ re . in 
governance has been of such limited 1970) on seeing one box which a „ hoor or two. In (he inner centres of 
success and so poorly supported. contained letters remarked that he had cities church steep | es cou id be brought 
KEN YOUNG. seen sixty or so such at Rutgers. jnto use 


Moun tains: 


system were set up in a network .nil over 


m me mutunums. pit co . in . rv ip lter r cm.lH travel Iona 

Pen dis*ances l i y n ‘short* ^ of time ? 
Waley, George Allen and Unwin, r mm I oni ] nn in Ynrfc. fnr insfanre in 


1970) oil seeing one box which a n hour or two. In the inner centres of 
contained letters remarked that he had c j t j es c h U rch steeples could be brought 


KEN YOUNG. seen sixty or so such at Rutgers. jnto use 

1-2 C " S,le UbHUTT (ifn'now^ad'sixtcen ^ear^fin Your reviewer says that “Charles 

Lane, London SW1. which to apply himself to the task, and Babbage might easily have been 

such a publication should be of forgotten by history. If his system hnd 
IX/olmr enormous importance and value, been taken up, and if it had worked 

Aritiur waley incidemaUy, m the year of my satisfactorily as he suggested, then his 

Sir - Mav I commend the review husband's death I wrote requesting a w ° u |“ b f 0 household word. Like 
“J*. "I 0 ? i cominena me review rataloene as advertised Rowland Hill’s name: Rowland Hills 

(October 15) of my book A Half of co PX “ ine catalogue as aavenisea p p t f oun ded in 1840 did last to 

Tw Lives by He/mione Ue for its avmiab e 


does not appear to regard Arthur 
Waley as a man in any way 
“diminished” by his heroic handling of 


the request of Hubert Waley, Arthur's 
younger brother. 

Finally, the carefully recorded 


a sad and tragic situation, but rather as incidents of a life, written down at the 
one of rare scholarship; and even rarer time of their happening with essential 
integrity? Had Arthur confided to me gaps of months and years between (I 


W&i quotations: ns editor of 
^ first standard Dictionary of 
mtmkn Quotations , I should be 
PWiil for suggestions of quota- 
. W* tealihg with Australia from 
J^Jwrce; precise locations desir- 

i, . Stephen Murray-Smith. 
*wol of Education . University of 
* Wbournc, Parkville 3052, Vic- 
<«», Australia. 

worked in Angola 
1930s, probably in com- 
.JJ** “id. whose photographic 
°f tnbal life were donated 
“^ Royri Anthropological tnsfti- 
JJMmt his death in 1952: any 
; Jpion about his Ufe and 

Roil -* .u ^ nda Hunt. 
AnthippoJomcal Institute, 

I ' Wl^" *"!* Street, London 

the women’s 
ESSj 0 ^ the English Co-opera- 
SmE nent; w >reabouts of 

l^ B ^ mplete for a 

; Women,s Co-opera- 

Dttatinvow, Naomi Black.. . 
i -TfiiTiL. of : Poetical Science, 
f ,SL U| KL ersit y, 4700 Keele 

^.Soviet 

.agStsUfs; 

'Ifewsatts 

I r a survey of 

' m? " U5cripI mare ' 

-iins-Sfc- 


the reason put out only recently by his 
nephew Daniel Waley for Beryl de 
Zoete's many extraordinary behav- 
iours, no act of mine would have been 
different: my. husband's problems 
would have remained uncom- 
miinicated and faithfully guarded. 

1 wished many times that I couid 

Information, please 

his Lincoln Collection, except 
items in the custody of Ihc Society 
of Antiquaries nnd Lincoln 
Cathedral Library; . information 
needed for a catalogue of the col- 
lection. 

C. P. C. Johnson. 
Lincolnshire Archives Offices, The 
Castle, Lincoln. 

Lady John Scott of Spottlswoode 
(1810-1900); whereabouts of jour- 
nal and sketchbooks. 

D. II. Fergus. 

29 St Ninian's Way, Linlithgow, 


seriously, but it is too late now to put 
up that network of pillars with inclined 
rods. 

K. H. STRANGE. 

3 Caiverley Park Crescent . 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


returned to England in 1942), pressed Tunbridge Wells, Kent, 
now by Carmen Blacker into a single 
paragraph, do indeed make strange SW 8 ddl 6 S 

reading. But I have no talent - nnefa 

very restricted taste - for fiction. - I nm - ao Jjy “ 

ALISON WALEY. ’ . E i i* 0 ?™" „ 


the modern jibe at a bucolic type, 
“swede”, are both corruptions of this 
word, which was in use two centuries 
before the introduction of the Swed- 
ish turnip. 

RANDOLPH STOW. 

28 King's Head Street, Harwich, 
Essex. „ 

Buer 

Sir, - Julian Symons (October 8 ) 
and Derek Elders (Letters, Novem- 
ber 26) are mistaken in supposing 
that this cant ward for "woman" is 
not listed by Eric Partridge; it occurs 
under the spelling bewer in both his 
Dictionary of Slang nnd his Diction- 
ary of the Underworld, the latter 
having quite a full entry, in which 
Partridge suggests it originates in 
Shelta (the Irish tinkers' jargon). It 
is also recorded as bewer in A Dic- 
tionary of Slang, Jargon and Cant by 
Albert Barrtre and Charles G. 
Leland (1889), where it is called 
“tinker's slang”. 

D. A. H. EVANS. 

Department of English, University 
College. Dublin. 

‘Re-reading 

English’ 

Sir, - May 1 be permitted to cor- 
rect two misprints which crept into 
my review (December 10) of Re- 
reading English, edited by Peter 


very restricted taste - for fiction. " 1 nm - sorr 3' if I have given 

3 at Tcr»N wii pv ’ W. E: Bowmnn (Letters. November 

ta u J , N ,T] L 26) the impression that I used 

50 Southwood Lane, Hlghgale ■'squaddy” In Ignorance of its deriva- 

Village, London N 6 . ti olli j n fact, I shnre his interest in 

such matters. But I felt that “squad- 
dy" summed up economically Jame 9 
BodelFs personality and behaviour 
for readers in 1982. 


“Oxford Style" of rowing, said to 
have been current in the 1890s; 


my review (December 10) of Re- 
CuiQ/lriinc reading English, edited by Peter 

DW aUUlCb Widdowson, after 1 bad read proof? 

Sir, - 1 nm. sorry if I have given Difference should have read difftr- 
. E : Bowman (Letters, November ■ mice, and annus mirabllis was mis- 
) the impression that I used spelt, two errors which might seem ‘a 
cjunddy” in ignorance of its deriva- bit hapless in view of my comments 
in. In fact, F share his interest in iibout the usefulness of knowing 
ch matters. But I felt that “squad- foreign languages. 

" summed up economically Jnme 9 CLAUDE RAWSON. 

ldell’s personality and behaviour Deportment of English and Cpm- 
r readers in 1982. paratlve Literary Studies, University 

Eric Partridge in his Dictionary of of Warwick,. Coventry. 


Christine Cowham. 
15 Guy Court, King Steel, Oxford. 


Among this week’s contributors ; 

James Barr is Regius Professor of Heather O’Donoohue. Is a Fellow of 
Hebrew at the University of Oxford. Somerville College, Oxford. 


^ZeriSJf-trn^pdnte^S^Yn D. J. Eight's Collected Poems 
Paris and London during the early were published in 1981,. • 
twentieth century: correspondence, Gavin Ewart's 77re New Ewart: 
photographs or other memorabilia ™ ^982 . « pushed earl 
and works of art; for research pur- « r , hJs y-g. 


West Lothian EH49 7BU. 

Thomas Dekker. any information 
about professional or amateur 
performances of his plays, 1970— 
82; for a research project. 

Olive Duke. 

6 West Queen Street, West Ferry, 
Dundee DD5 1AR. 

Hugh Kelly (1739-77), journalist 
(Public Ledger,. Court Magazine, 


poses. 

Carol A. Nathanson. 
Department of Art and Art His- 


tory, Creative Arts uenier, _ „ . , 

Wright State University, Day- James Griffin is a Fellow of Keble 


Center, 


Her this year. 

Kyril FitzLyon’s most recent book is 
Before the Revolution , 1978 . 


°ubllc Ledger, Court Magazine, 
durt Miscellany, Roytdr ChronUde 


of 1762, Owen’s Weekly Chronicle) 
and playwright: whereabouts, 

either in private hands or not 
listed in standard sources, of 
manuscript, letters, journals, 
account books, bills, other relevant 

K ra, and connection with J. 
bery, publisher. . 


ton, Ohio 4535. 

Leitch Richie, author of Wanderings 
by the Seine (Longman, 1834), 
Heath's Picturesque Annual, etc: 
any information about this author. 

Eric.D. Sysbn.; 

-The Well House, Windsor Road, 
Gerrard’s 1 Cross, Buckingham- 
shire. 


College, Oxford. 

Harold Hobson is an Honorary Fol- 
low of Oriel College,- Oxford. 

Richard Hough’s booM jtiefude 
Fighting .Ships, 1969.. 

MichaelTrwin is a lecturer; in Eng- 
lish at the University of Kent. 


Gabrlelle Enthoven (1868-1950), ■ . ■. : " 

theatre historian, dramatist, ac- Paul Jennings's books include And 
tress: information about her social . Now , For Something Exactly the 
Ufe and friendships; fola study of Same, The Book * 

1920s' , literary life. . Must Have Imagined' It, all 1977, , 




Robert B- Bataille. , 49 Clarendon! Prii 

203 Ross Hall, Ipwa State Uni- 

versity, Ames, Iowa 50010. • Ren 6 Welleks ■ 

Eric Llnklater. lettere. documents or ^Sdio^Se 
personal reminiscences; for a 
biography.: 

6 Helds Park Road, Pontcanna, gggAf 18 -’® "? 
Cardiff CF1 9JP. : pap^b acx.- _ 

Gratae Mushft l b 1782), whose Cbatto add Windps 
nowresidis in the Univers- that Beth Darlingto 

■STS SSttSS library; contact Love Letters of H 

WSTm,*# 

flan “' ■ R. M. Healey. lettere exchanged in 

. South Wing, Cokenach T House 1 IherevenoflgOpU 
■ • Baricway, Royslon, Hertford- facrimileby Scolat 
shire. t{ | annotated, p . • 


lW Utermfiifc. : ' r. Must Ha^Itftpgined R, *\\ V?n, v £ 

AQ rioMinrinn SW15 ' Jonathan Kpates teaches English' at ■ 

. 49 Clarendon, Drive,, London SWI5 , : C(ty 0 f London School;.',; ' ' . •. - , ;- M j 

Wellek’s ■ The Attack on p mD Vx^i D ‘« : n h w*iii did "the ’ Sd 


S. S. Prawer's Karl Man and Worid 
Literature was publislied in 1976, 

Peter Redprove's most tecent col- 
lection of poems is The Apple-Broad- 
cast, •1981.- 

Brian Roberta's most recent book. 
The Mad Bad Line, was published it) 
1981. 

Lorna Sage is a lecturer in English 
at the University of East Anglia. > 

Pxub Shaw is a lecturer in Ralian- at 
the University of Cambridge, : 

Julian SymonS’s most recent book Is 
Critical Observations, 1981. 

Stephen Wall is a Fellow of Keble 
College, Oxford. 

■ Chius WaOac&£ra30E‘s collection of 
poems include The Emotions Are ' Not. 
Si Wed Workerh^mb. ; * : , / 


irarvesier not uu jwiiih; Mary 1 Lkfkowitzo .vuum un.n>uv 

priced at £18.95 hardback and. £5.95 Heroines and Hysterics and Thg ' 

” ' lTj, ' 1 ...... Oa.,. ' knlk'.IOS'f 


paperback. 
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WiLUAM J. ABRAIIAM 

Divine Revelation and the Limits of 

Historical Criticism 

222pp. Oxford University Press. 


to historical criticism, things begin to 
go wrong. For the book maxes little or 
no effort to consider what actually 
happens in the historical criticism of 


£13.50. 

0 19 826665 0 

Lord Dacre of Glanton, we are told in 
William J. Abraham's book, has 
asserted that, since the New Testament 
told of a resurrection, its writers could 
have believed anything and, since they 
would believe anything, nothing they 
say can be relied on. And he is only one 
among major thinkers about history 
who nave insisted or implied that 
history leaves no room for miracles, 
resurrections and the like. Taken 
together, such views form a massive 
threat to the idea of special divine 
intervention in the world. The David 
who here steps forward to meet this 
Goliath is a young philosophical 
theologian from Northern Ireland, The 
stone that he fils into his sling is 
classical Christian theism. The stone 
whistles cleanly through the air. The ' 
giant falls. The Philistines flee. 

Actually, the Philistines present at 
this encounter belong to two different 
tribes. The first consists not so much of 
historians as of theoreticians of history 
like Troeltsch and Van Harvey who 
have attempted to work out the 
principles or historical judgment in a 
way that would be relevant to 
theological problems and who have 
found that traditional religious ideas of 
divine intervention coulanot be fitted 
into its framework. The second tribe 
consists of theologians themselves, in 
so far as they have come to think that 
our Ideas of divine action or divine 
intervention may have to be modified. 
What If Christianity can set along 
' without miracles anyway? what if the 
incarnation Is a myth, through which 
the relation between God and man is 
expressed , rather than the statement of 
a factually existing reality? 


the Bible. If one reads the numerous 
“introductions" to the Bible which 
contain the quintessence of historical 
criticism and its results, one finds that 
they contain, on the whole, nothing of 
the sort of thing that the author is 
talking about. Nowhere do they tell us 
that miracles cannot happen or that 
resurrections cannot be believed in. 
What they offer us is above all literary 
information, literary history and views 
of the development of religious 
tradition out of which our biblical 
books have come. Denials of miracles, 
resurrections and incarnation are 
conspicuously lacking. Hie reason why 
historical criticism came to be so widely 
accepted in the churches and so 
successful is precisely because it was 
realized that it did not entail the denial 


speaking, to miracles and to 

incarnation; divine action and 
mythology; divine intervention in 
relation to' analogy, to’ historical 
warrants, to metaphysics and to 
natural science. On all these points the 
author reasons for the integrity and 
satlsfactortness of classical theism; and 


holes in it. As against the theoreticians 
of history he argues that hlBtory should 
not be so construed as to exclude the 
possibility of special divine revelatory 
action and intervention; and as against 
the theologians he argues that theism 
loses its integrity ana sOUdity if these 
elements are qualified or removed. 


belief all this' is quite . well done. 
Indeed*, that is what Dr Abraham 
should have entitled -hit 'book: "The 
Philosophical Problem of Divine 
Intervention" or something like- that. 
When he begins to attach Ms argument 


collection of essays edited by Charles 
Gore and published in 1689, a book 
which most vigorously asserted the 
centrality of incarnation, was also the 
book which most ensured the 
acceptance of biblical criticism. In 
other words, biblical criticism has by 
and large agreed with Dr Abraham. 
Whatever Troeltsch or Van Harvey 
may have said, they have not spoken 
for the main trend of historical 
criticism or been followed by it: 
practice has been different from the 
theory, or at least from this form of it. 
Perhaps, of course, biblical critics 
ought to have agreed with these 
theoreticians and been influenced by 
them more than has been the case. It 
would be paradoxical if this book, by 
taking them so seriously as opponents, 
persuaded us that we had to take them 
more seriously as guides than we have 
done. For all these reasons, anyway , as 
an approach to the question of 
histoncal criticism this book is 
seriously misdirected. 

Concentrating almost entirely on the 
theoretical side, on the philosophy and 
theology of the matter, the author 
gives little or no guidance to rhe 
practical historian. He appears to 
admit that the historian may consider 
matters of divine intervention to lie 
outside his province. If that is so, then 
presumably a history of the first 
century ad can be written without the 
historian being required to state that a 
special divine intervention, Including 
the miraculous incarnation of God in a 
particular man, took place in such and 
such a year. What Abraham insists is 
that this refraining from an account of 
the divine intervention must not be 
extended and allowed to become the 
dogmatic assertion that such divine 
intervention cannot take place at all. In 
other words, he is not much interested 
ni how history is written: he is 
interested in ensuring that the 
historian, In writing jt, does not have a 
"naturalistic metaphvsic’’ hidden away 
in bis mind. But, as far as this concerns 
biblical criticism, far from setting limits 
to it, htf Is simply confirming what. Is 
already normal, at least among those 
biblical scholars (surely the great 
majority), who are religious believers. 

But this has an effect on the validity 


of his philosophical argument too. For 
it raises the question whether the 
theologians and other theoreticians 
whom Abraham opposes really hold 
their views for the reasons that he 
imagines. I very much doubt whether 
anyone here mentioned really holds 
that naturalistic metaphysic; the 
author does not demonstrate that they 
do. The bogy of naturalism is more 
something in his own mind: if people 
go too far in the wrong direction he 
thinks this must be the reason, but he 


does not really produce evidence that 
they hold it. There have of course been much the same world, 
biblical scholars who were out-and-out 
naturalists, explaining Jesus’ walking 
on the water on the grounds that he was 
really walking on a sunken plank or an 
underwater reef or even on the shore 
itself. But in the present century such 
explanations have been wildly 
abnormal. Modem biblical critics 
would regard them as ludicrous. 

Indeed, where such explanations still 
appear, they come mainly from 
religiously conservative people, for 
whom the factual inerrancy of the 
biblical narrative is more important 
than the miraculous character of the 
event. The theologians here discussed, 
like John Hick and Maurice Wiles, 
whether their views are right or wrong, 
probably do not hold them for the 
reasons that the author supposes, ie 
because modem science and history do , 
not leave room for divine revelation 
and intervention. To a much greater 
extent they think what they do think 
for reasons internal to the structure of 
Christian faith. For instance, they 
think that the coherence of 
Christianity, along with the nature of 
the biblical evidence and other factors, 
makes it more proper to consider 
incarnation as “mythological” in 
character. It is the coherence of 
Christian theism that moves them also 
in the direction in which they go. 

The acceptance of supernatural 
intervention may produce more 
difficulties for classical theism than 
appears at first sight. I have just by 
chance been reading J. N. Westwood's 
Endurance and Endeavour : Russian 
History 1812-1980. On p 219 1 find the 
sentence: “it Is still difficult to rule out 
the existence in Rasputin of powers, or 
properties, or senses, ordinarily 
unknown to man". Now I have no Idea 
whether Westwood Is a classical thelst 
or not; but it seems that he has not read 
his Troeltsch, or has failed to take In 
the latter's assurances that history has 
no rooni for this analogy-less 
behaviour. Now if Rasputin can get 
Into the hlstonf books with a few 
veritable miracles, then surely Jesus 
can too! But of course that is Just the 
trouble. For, reversing the same 
argument, letting Jesus ui in this way 


means letting Rasputin in also. But the 
classical theist does not really want 
Rasputin to get in. For if Rasputin can 
get in, the omy effect is to diminish the 
degree of conviction carried by the 
miracles of Jesus. Allowing miracle to 
be possible does not really solve the 
problem. It makes the world rather 
Bigger than the familiar world known 
to us through analogy with normal 
events: there are supernatural agents 
about and once in a while they do 
something quite abnormal; but, this 
being allowed for, it remains pretty 
much the same world. 


Here is another way to think of it. 
The author gives no guidance about the 

B ract ical procedure of the historian. 
Ie does not volunteer to rewrite 
Volume Ten of the Cambridge Ancient 
History so as to Include an account of 
the incarnation as a historical event. So 
long as we do not exclude miracle, 
resurrection and incarnation by a 
naturalistic assumption, it seems that 
we can go on as we are doing. But this 
must mean that miracle, Incarnation 
and resurrection, as elements in the 
actual task of historical writing, are of 
comparatively slight weight. As pan of 
the historical description of the first 
century ad. it seems that they do not 
compare with the disaster of varus or 
with Claudius' invasion of Britain or 
with the Jewish War. So, even 
accepting divine intervention in full, 
this must mean that it takes a form that 
is in some sense veiled in its relation to 
historical factuality and ponderability. 
But, once we perceive this, we may see 
that the Hick / Wiles sort of opinion is 
not so far from grappling with the 
realities of revelation after all. 

This brings us back to literary 

a uestions again. Historical criticism 
oes indeed make a great deal of 
difference to the theological questions 
under discussion here, and not because 
it lays down or assumes what can or 
cannot happen but because it casts a 
different light on what the blblicnl 
writers thought and why. Our 
knowledge about these matters comes 
almost entirely from the Bible; and the 
way in which the Bible describes these 
matters, and the reasons why it does 
so, are very important aspects of the 
material. Biblical criticism offered new 
suggestions about the ways in which 
narratives had developed, about the 
motives with which they were told and 
about the mental structures of the 
ancient world within which these 
narratives bad meaning. It is these 
considerations that bear heavily on the 
debates about Incarnation and the like, 
and on these grounds that progress, 
one way or the other, can perhaps be 
made. In this respect the philosophical 
reassertlon of classical theism, with its 
traditional intellectual parameters and 
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known as "Woodbine Willie”, was the 
only clergyman most Englishmen had 
ever heard of, 

• Dog-Collar Democracy examines 
the ICF and Studdert Kennedy's role 
within it In the crucial years 1919 to 
1929, The ICF came into existence as a 
result of the merger of the Christian 
Soda] Union, founded by Scott 
Holland in 1889, and the evangelical 
Navvy Mission Sodety, founded in 
J877. The CSU had run out of steam by 
:^9V0s ti and too re radical movements 
* 8UC “ “ the Church Socialist League 
were taking over. Studdert Kennedy, 
in spite ofnis radical Image, was no 
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socialist. Indeed, one of thelnteresting 
'achievements of this study is Its 
demolition of some of the stones which 
nave grown up about the Messenger, 
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•Studdert Kennedy . along with 
' . » .Donaldson and others, as a 

r< : Christian Socialist.) .. As . the author 
says; "the myth of his social radicalism 
far-persisted" Indeed, the Dean of 
Westminster ; in, 1929. refused to 
; consider ^ allowing him to be buried in 
me, Abbey on the. grounds of bis 
.alleged sqqaUnn. ;• ; . / 
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pus book is one of a series entitled The 
Amunentsof the Philosophers, edited 

S Ted Honderich of London 
(iversity. The purpose of the series is 
to go through the works of various 
pb&sophers at some length, setting 
oui, analysing and to some extent 
nitidringtheir thought, in its historical 
(onlext.On the whole, the books will 
be of most use to students: but they are 
Mesumably intended to lie within the 
Opacities and interests of the general 
wblic as well. The enterprise is most 
obwwsly worth while wherever it 
deals with a philosopher whose 
writings are diffuse, scattered or 
tiftniU (0 get hold of in this country.. 
On these grounds it is certainly useful 
10 indude Kierkegaard in the series. 

Bin it bas to be said that the great 
difficulty for all the authors in the 
series has been to achieve a balance 
between detailed exposition and a 
broader critical appraisal of the general 
tendency of the author in question , the 
balance, that is, between the trees and 
the wood. And the problem for 
Alastair Hannay must have been 
especially acute. 

In a sense, the outline of 
Kierkegaard's thought is clear enough. 
It followed the outline of his life. He 
was deeply influenced by the religious 
gloom and guilt of his father. When he 
was a young man he hoped to have 
shaken off this influence, and, for a 
time, he lived for pleasure, the life and 
soul of numerous parties. He became 
engaged to be married. He was 
, converted to the concept of morality. 
He broke off his engagement. He was 
converted to Christianity, and to an 
. existence, it seemed, of Increasing 
isolation. His philosophical thought 
centred on these phnscs of his life , and, 
when he looked back, he sow a 

& ess of gradual escape from 
m.. The life of pleasure, the 
, ■wfhetic” life, was based on the 
; of freedom. In the “ethical” 
■ uffl, where the central demands of 
morality and duly were recognized, 


there was nevertheless a myth of 
naturalism, a humanist illusion. The 
religious stage of life entailed a final 
recognition of the necessarily 
transcendent nature of human 

endeavour. Each individual, 

Kierkegaard held, was inevitably 
concerned with his own supreme 
happiness. By adopting Christianity, 
he chose to interpret this goal, his own 
ultimate happiness, from the 

standpoint of faith. To adopt this 
standpoint was to recognize 
subjectivity. There is no truth except 
that recognized and accepted by the 
individual; there is no real morality 
except that to which an individual can 
commit himself, for himself alone. 

Such an outline is relatively dear. 
For the most part Kierkegaard wrote 
with the missionary intent of freeing his 
readers from illusion. But in 
expounding his thought for this 
particular series, Professor Hannay has 
to face the question whether, thinking 
as he did, Kierkegaard was a 
philosopher at all. Worse still, perhaps 
what he chiefly relied on were not 
arguments but unquestioned 
convictions. “The Arguments of the 
Philosophers" may seem a remote and 
inept heading under which to write. 
Kierkegaard never called into question 
the truth of Christianity. How can 
someone at the centre of whose 
thought is the necessity of a leap of 
faith, who believes that to attempt to 
justify faith is to misunderstand its 
nature, who holds that, for faith to 
exist, its object must be contradiction 
and paradox . . . how can such 0 
person be held to engage in 
philosophy! If philosophers enjoy 
reading Kierkegaard, they must surely 
do so only when they are on sabbatical 
leave. For Kierkegaard the great 
enemy was objectivity, which he 
identified with scientific or any other 
form of systematic thought; and it is 
hardly to be expected, therefore, that 
he himself should proceed 
systematically or even consistently. 
The difficulties in constructing a wood 
of decently discernible shape and size, 
out of the given trees might seem 
insurmountable. 

In his attempt to show that 
Kierkegaard used real arguments 
rather than mere random install Is, 
Hannay is less than successful. This is 
largely because of the obscurity of his 
own style and presentation. Ihe reader 
loses grip on what would count as an 
argument. It is rather like reading the 


epistles of St Paul; words like 
“therefore” and “whereas" abound, 
but it is less than clear what their 
connective function actually is. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
parts of the book, apart from the 
extensive quotations from 
Kierkegaard himself, are those in 
which Hannay discusses the question 
whether Kierkegaard is to be counted 


general questions about the natme of 
religion , nor with possible proofs of the 
existence of Goa. He wrote on the 
assumption that, not religion in 
general, but Christianity in particular, 
contained the only trutn, and offered 
the only goal for someone who was 
concemeawith how he should live. It is 
on the question of good that he tangled 
with philosophy. In so far as he 
specifically rejected the ethical stage of 
life, Kierkegaard offered a challenge to 
any moral philosophy that attempts to 
provide a non-theological foundation 
for morals. 

Just as, if we read the works of 
Bishop Butler, we are offered an 
account of the good man’s life subject 
to the guidance of conscience which 
ultimately, makes no sense unless 


conscience is seen to derive its 
authority from God, so Kierkegaard’s 
account of a moral imperative cannot 
be understood except in the context of 
Christianity. One ot his most powerful 
illustrations is in fact derived from 
Judaism, but its force is transferred to 
Christianity: the imperative which 
commanded Abraham to sacrifice 
Isaac was the voice ofOod. Of course, 
as Sartre later argued, Abraham had to 
choose to interpret the voice as God's 
voice; but to do so was to take the step 
into faith. For he, Abraham,' could not 
foresee the outcome of his act, an act 
against which, at the level of human 
morality, he would have revolted. He 
simply had to trust that there existed a 


higher morality than any that he could 
understand., (Hannay Incidentally 
makes rather heavy weather of the use 
to which this story is put In Fear and 
Trembling). 
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. forces the moral philosopher to think 
again about the effectiveness of his 
own proposed foundations for 
morality, whether these are utilitarian, 


Kamian-rationalist or themselves the 
outcome of intuition. The comparison 
with Kant, pursued at some length by 
Hannay, is of particular interest. rCant, 
as much as Kierkegaard, held that the 
moral imperative was issued to each 
individual separately. But he also 
argued that, as an imperative of 
reason, it was, of its nature, universally 
applicable, not valid for the individual 
unless also valid for all. Just as I myself, 
and for myself, see that, if a is greater 
than b, ana b is greater than c, than a is 
greater than c; and yet , having seen it, l 
hiow that this rule wifi apply, 
regardless of circumstances or of 
persons universally; so, according to 
Kant, the moral law, being a rational 
law, was both 'seen" by the individual, 
and was known to apply universally. 
And that a moral imperative should be 
universalizable seems to beat the heart 
of what we understand when we 
understand it as a moral imperative. (It 
seems wholly natural to treat “x is 
morally wrong” as equivalent to “no 
one ought to x .) How can 
Kierkegaard, then, insisting as he does 
on the individual's own receptiveness 
to the command, and his own 
interpretation of it, account for the 
universal “fee]” of a command that is 
moral? He cannot have recourse, as 
Kant has, to the supposed fact that 
reason is shared equally by all “rational 
creatures", with whom alone Kant is 
concerned, for reason has been ruled 
out from true morality. It sometimes 
seems that he cannot account for it at 
all, except by saying that, for someone 
who has entered the religious stage of 
life, what he must do will He revealed to 
him; and since it will be revealed as a 
command from Gad, it must be 
presumed in some sense to have n 
timeless, absolute and universal 
validity, even if, like the command to 
kill Isaac, it does not appear to have 
any validity at all. At other times. 
Kierkegaard tangles more directly with 
the contrast between what we mny 
think of as ordinary duties, of a social 
or neighbourly kind, and the deep 
inner duties deriving from a 
commitment to the subjectivity of 
religion. 

Hannay's discussion of these several 
aspects of Kierkegaard’s thought Is full 
of interest. But in the last resort we 
must perhaps admit that Kierkegnard 
offers us no complete solution to the 
paradox of conscience: that It is 
supposed to be unique to the 
individual, and yet that its dictates 


seem to have universal applicability. 
Indeed it may be that he docs not even 
want to solve this paradox. If there 
were no paradoxes tnere would be no 
faith. And, more than this, he presents 
the ability to embark on the voyage of 
faith as the supreme and only test of the 
integrity of the individual. Therefore 
faith , and its paradoxical content, must 
at all costs be preserved. To succumb 
to objectivity, whether to the 
acceptance of scientific systems, or to 
the acceptance of generally received 
moral opinions, is to lose your own seif. 

In Sickness uiuo Death ne says “The 
greatest danger, that of losing oneself, 
may pass off in the world as if it was 
nothing; every other loss, an arm, leg, 
five dollars, a wife etc is bound to be 
noticed." It is perhaps in his expression 
of hankering for truth to oneself, in 
whatever sense this mysterious phrase 
may be interpreted, that Kierkegaard’s 
appeal lies. And, If so, we may stop 
wondering whether or not he is to rate, * 
in some eternal grading system, as a 
philosopher or not. But, for what U is 
worth, we may see, in a quite different 
form, an expression of tne very same 
hankering in Bernard Wifiiams's 
rejection of Utilitarianism in favour of 
an ideal, of personal integrity. 

It is a continuing romantic ideal. 
Hegel, before Kierkegaard, had 
rejected the religious phase of thought 
as childish. It was, he argued, the phase '* 
in which people yearned for truth and 
fulfilment, but had not yet understood 
that truth was to be found , not in myth , ' 
but in reason. Once the philosopher 
emerged into the pure realm of reason, 
then he would see that he was himself 
to be identified with, and was the 
source of, the pure abstract universal 
idea. One may regard Hegel’s idea of 
reason as itself a Kind of mythology, 
and one which may ultimately have 
authoritarian consequences, inimical 
to the autonomy of the individual. If 
so, then the myth of the 
Kierkeganrdlan solitary, wrestling with 
his god and with his conscience , ismore 
attractive, as well as more compelling. 
And if, in. the end. Alastair Hannay 
cannot entirely explain the attraction 


of this myth, we should not be 
surprised. For part of the appeal of 
Kierkegaard is the strong impression 


he gives that he is struggling to express 
something inexpressible, yet 
intimately known, it Is, after all t not 
only religion, but philosophy itself 
which sometimes seems to engage in 
this struggle. 
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'■ possibly give; indeed Lutherans argued 
that it is a metaphysical impossibility to 
do more than is commanded by GTod. 

This elasticity of rf duty*, its con- 
traction in one theory and expansion 
In another, is one of the most, 
important facts about ethics. It signals 
two radically different approaches to 
the subject, each of which has a very 
great deal to be said for it. On the side 
! of contraction are deep, ineradicable 
: facts about human nature. There is 
' only sp much that one can demand 
; from the normal human frame; it is no 
1 good saying ought to someone who can 
f reasonably reply can't. Moreover, guilt 
and blame have a useful role a*' the 
, wages of failing In "duty", and If ,we 
; made a duty out of every act that, on 
; balance, made people better off, then 
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"uuty , we are mereioro incwicu iu 
conclude, must be contracted. 

But then we feel the tug in the 
opposite direction. Where do we draw 
the line? I have, everyone agrees, a 
duty to aid my children. But my third 
cousins too? I have, everyone also 
agrees, 8 duty to help a stranger in 
great need, out how great must his 
need be and how little may my cost be? 
It is hard to find a really satisfying 
reason for drawing a fine anywhere. 
And is a contracted account of duty 
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the tug in the 


going to be adequate? Duties to people 
arise from jobs (that of doctor, for 
instance}, . relationships . (parent), 
agreements (contracts and promises). 

*If we stopped there, we should, to be 


! he to l in the 

m uiywu tea* 

w* could cVer 


sure, have a contracted conception of 
duty.- 'But we should also have no 
answers to most of the questions that 
constitute tbC modem programme of 
moral philosophy- So we should have 
to add id feast duties that arise from 
other pebofeVriritts and from their 


needs, But It Is very difficult to give any • 
satisfactory account of either rights or 
needs without bringing in human goods' 
in a way that forces the conception of 
duty to expand. "Duty", we are 
inclined to conclude, must be 
expanded. 

It may seem that the way out of this 
impasse is quite simple. We could 
compromise. We could say that, of 
course, duty depends upon capacity, 
and that while heroism or saintliness is 
not duty for ordinary mortals it is for 
those who are up to (hem. Or we could 
say, as many modern utilitarians do, . 
that aUhougnthere are gobd reasons In 
terms of benefits and harms for making 
our duties endleisly demanding, there . 
are even stronger reasons of the same 
sort for putting some limit on them. 
Both compromises leave a space, of 
sorts, for supererogation. . 

However, the second part of. this 
book is devoted to arguing that these 
compromises, which Heyd calls 
"qualified supercrogHtlonism’l, will 
not do, and that supererogatipnlsro 
must be "unqualified", by which he 
mearu that supererogation has to be 
found a place aniong the primitives of 
moral theory and not defined In terms 
of a set of basic concepts that omits it. 
HO is out, he says, to justify unqualified 
supererogatiomsm. 

How can he do it? He uses a! now 

common method of argument that may 
be calldd piecemeal appeal to intuition. 
He works out certain consequences of 
opposing theories; he then produces 

intuitions (that is to say, commonsense 

views about morality) chat conflict with 
them; and then from these negative 
results he reaches his own positive 
conclusion. Now intuitions are 

appealed to in practically all 

departments of thought - in the natural 
wiences. in mathematics, in other 


branches of philosophy. But what U- 
striklng is that in all these cases appeal 
to intuition is treated as only 0 
tentative, not at all authoritative, step 
that needs to be accompanied by hnra 
work. And this is certainly right. All 
sorts of intuitions have . turned out 
wrong. If intuitions are not worth much 
in other departments of thought, they 
are worth no more in moral 
philosophy. If moral philosophy 
cannot do better than piecemeal 
appeal to intuition, it might as well 
declare bankruptcy, arid close up shop, 

Heyd is. aware of this objection qnd 
in his final chapter, which must be one ' 
of the most illuminating discussions of 
supererogation that we have, seeks to 
meet it. He grants the objection some, 
but to my mind not enough, weight; 
What if someone say? t.hnt our 
Intuitions about supererogation; are 
Just , wrong? he asks. The way. tb 
answer, ho correctly observes, Is to 
offer “a. wider- view of the nature of 
duty . . . and of the moral good’VThp 
crux of (he matter is the. concept of 
duty, in particular, the extent to which 
theimpajliallty at (heheart of morality 
requires us to sacrifice ourselves for. 
others. It all boljs .down tp sjich 
questions as: will an ethics centred an & 
contracted conception of duty be. 
adequate? Can such a : theory be 
developed in a way that will allow it to 


slender final chapter? No; nor does he 
try. He attempts something much more 
modest. He holes that to judge some 
state of affairs good is to make an 
impersonal judgment, and that to 
judge that someone ought to do a 
certain act Is to establish a link with a 
person or group and so is, in this sense,, 
personal Therefore good, he' 
concludes, cannot constitute a ground- 
for a commanding ought-, each of us is 
free to pursue, his own ends, checked 
■ only by a limited set of duties to others. 
Blit this . is only to sketch -out his ' 
unqualified supere.rogatipnlstot not to ( 
justify !*, ' . t. % 

• Ctin we do aqV better, he asks In the • 
closing lines of the book? Can we have ’ 
'•‘‘probF' in ' moral philosophy? .The . 
word “proof is too vague to quarrel , 
over. But there is much more that can 
be done, Heyd would dpubtless -admit ; 
that his own positive, proposals about . 
duty, and hood are schematic In the 
. extreme. Can they be filled out without 
Fanning into grave trouble elsewhere? 
Can tfiey flnd space' Dot only for 
supererogation but for everything else . 


thit. neects space? This requires, of 
course, working out a' fairly full moTal 
theory, but thqt, though asking ? lot, Is 
_ nqt.usking the. impossible, , 

.Heyd hns chosen tp concentrate oh- 
one falriy small part of morality. He 
has written a good book, that Will 


duty into the expanded conception? I 

The answers to those questions are 
far from obvious, and can be given only 


probably he the best start for a study of. 
supererogation for sOme time to come. 
But It is no more than a start. Us focus 
is . , microscopic, • whereas the ,.'. 


by providing a fairly folly developed 
moral theory that explains not only 
supererogation but also everythingelse 
that needs explaining. But can Heyd_ 
suppto a whole moral theory in a. 


macroscopic view. The microscope is, 
as Heyd shows, a good way to wot 
questions. But it is no way to find 
answers. 
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The Man From Selborne 


In a toying manner 
The cock pursued the hen. 

His toy the hen. 

The vast rains ceased. 

The delicate weather now began. 

I note the silent bird on the bough 

Which, flying, chatters, passing through the air 

That rubs a tune from throat and feathers; 

It is not the bird's the songster, but the air. 

The vast massy buildings of that place, 

The many waters round It. 

The slender, dusky scarabeus is the male worm; 
The female is a light to him, and his toy. 

The spring heads never freeze, the wagtails 
Seek out the ever-flowing sources. 

At midnight on Christmas Eve 
To assemble beneath the thorn-tree 
And listen for the bunting of the buds, 

Their stealthy opening. 

The sexes change garments and woo. 

The goose-dancing, each is the other's toy, 
Vying with each other 
In politeness and gallantry, for ever. 


Peter Redgrove 
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Christmas Holidays 


The imperial Wir Museum was once quite small, 
housed in part' of a building in Whitehall. 

I went there in the Christmas Holidays, when I was ten - 
standards, pistols, carbines; rad squares, charging men 
bj. that partly romantic art that cannot bo said to Ho 
?T Ut J -• dooa,|,t adequately express how woefully men die. 
Uniforms worn by Troopers and Generals, no doubt, 
modfk pf guns perhaps - but one thing stood but. 

"The skull of a man shot frpm a gun;" it said. 

And there was this unremarkable bony head. »' 

Jt didn't. say; Who he was, or what he had done, 
r , w *‘ » P'Whhment and not horseplay or fun. 

I didn't even know for certain if hb was killed; 

Id seen a man shot from e gtw, and Pd been thrilled. 

He landed In a net the othor side of the arena, 

stood op and took a bow - with a pleased and untroubled demeanour 

Bertram Mills Circus, a holiday treat, at Olympia. 




iTiTv"* Of .a man neq to a e unfa muzzle i 
in Gilbert * .Baf» Baftaiiiv Ms- eyes , ppp out of hi« head' ■ r-‘ 

0 ?*^ Irt clear he'll soon. be deadi N 


<• . rti ™ ana iriKhtehed." ; ■ 

•• When I jet. .went removed^ ’ S’.J? 




A Stone Age Decadent 


These errant stripes of sun 
That feather in play across niy legs design 
Transient ochres, ripples which the Sea 
Has lent the air. I seem to like it here: 

My tribal brothers work back up the stream 
Por tucker; one small knot of womenfolk 
Go gathering shellfish where gold sand meets rock 
There in my middle distance. They compose quite well 
Sun-burnished nymphs and mothers with dry tongues, * 
Under these casuarinas on my slope 
Of sandstone and soft needles I may hold 
A laid-back peace, keeping my cavernous head 
Well stocked with pictures. 

Mm . . . hmm. Let them retiin 
Their rules and moieties. I disturb no-one. 

Neither affront those boring Bluetongue rules 
Nor trespass on Echidna’s bliint decree 
Here where a sea-breeze lightly lifts my hair 
Flavoured with faint salt. Tribes are wise enough, 

Let them think me no-hoper if they want to, 

It- troubles me no more than bushflies do 

While thoughts waft up this hill: from here old Sea 

Is crinkle-turquoise - rumpling, ruffled white; 

Gulls and swallows thread It. 

Uh. 

Sheer solitude, 

Watching those topmost branches bar sky's wink 
With their shockhead tresses. This is my secret 
Adaptation of totemic ground, 

Sequestered high, brown half-shade where I lounge 
Sending my spirit out to meet the Sea. 

Fly, fine colourless bird, on thinky wings. 

The words we use are only the words wo're given, 

They do not like to hear me saying that, 

Preferring old songs, with their boom-bam-boom: 

Here the big wave runs upon the shore. 

Here the spray blows up and up like smoke. 

Dally the shellfish, dally. 

Young girls gather foodstuffs by the white sands. 

At night the seagull has stopped crying. 

Dally the shellfish, daily. 

Totem and law, laws and restrictive totems, 

Banal, sublime, bestial, that's how 
My fellow tribespeople make out the world. 

■ Practical sure enough - the food comes in - ■ • • . . - 

But bono between tho cars; at Choir sheer best. 

Witness down there, say, brownboautiful yot dumb. 

Motes dance in llglit-slant just above my shin 

And the glow-filled Sea flakes off hor thousand colours 

In tidos of mystery. - 

Listen. 

Gull and currawong 

Sound their antiphon. How fast tho shadows 
Lengthen on sand, coarsen tho iiill-toxturcs. 

There Is pleasure in it all If you sic still. 

I do not think they Ilka me very much, 

Not even Moama with hor small round breasts, 

Scrub of light curls, pool eyes, fastmoving limbs • • 

And buttocks I could cup in these two hands 
And then . . . Oh-oht It's very much too pleasant. 

That's to say painful, this lino of thought: 

Body rosponds. There! She stoops at the rocks. 

I see only a single cloud tpday, 

Thin, flattish, grey-white, drifting above the horizon, 

All else says blue meets blue. And I relax 
On springy caiuarlna needles here, my den 
With a view. A spine bill's vivid uniform 
Flashes to flowers a little down my slope. 

I flex, reflect, withdraw. Ah, me. We all i, 

Must lbarn In a line pf days to wither up 
And die - or else die first. Just like the scallop, •: i 

periwinkle, any living thing. 

AhJ! Know something now. Am i a fly? 

blows up and up like smoke. . ' . 

, . Dally tht shellfish, dally. 

' ’ • ' i 

Peer closely at these jbinted leaves or branchlets. 

Green fingers of slender skeletal hands . -• 

Knobbed with small tan knuckles. Just to sure 

,car ,f at *kls or th^ makes world seem good, : 

' t lit* /P t* : co n # lets or multiply-scored bark: 
fllke it here. Tfapse women on the sand 
U P 8 dance that fits « larger dance, 

, 'The lwi ; the. hills : contribute to my joy • 

^ I do nothing; Ha. Yes. That's my game. 

My hunt for needftil store' of images. ‘ ;i 

^veiy. yes; but what substance underlies all? 

"Wtf .aU change mean? Are we like shellfish : . 
t ° hB ihucked snd eaten? Why does the great sun fdtf 
J J 0 f d ^ fa<lw 'we:Ugged ihefe word | to all. , < 
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Fictions for future leaders 


Pr ueShaw 

joy Haiubeuchen Potter 

_ Crtmes Tor the Decameron: 

and Social Systems 

in the Cornice 

t«oo Guildford: Princeton 

: tv relationship between the one 
5red tales told in the Decameron 
Stomice or frame-story which 
; them - the story of the story- 

itself - constitutes one of the 
Sn eonundrums of literary 
: Sly Ten aristocratic young 
Mines (seven women, three men) 

[ - Sadon their plague-ravaged city and 
i to a secluded and idyllic 
l contiy retreat, where they entertain 
,m another by recounhng a story 
autc on each of ten days. The 
St between the world of the 
f ddn-ielllng and the world of the tales 
^absolute. The group of story-tellers 
sbomoeeneous (they are all young, of 
BoNe birth, and scarcely characterized. 
k individuals); their dally routine is 
Mctkive, patterned, collaborative (a 
Procedure u established in which each 
■ com Is king or queen for a day and 
raid the others); their behaviour is 
gterly decorous. The world of the 
•sin, by contrast, seems to have the 
rites and variety, the conflict and 
upudidability, of life itself. The plots 
Jrcqoently turn on the outwitting of an 
adversary; the characters are drawn 
torn all social classes; their conduct is 
only decorous, many of the tales 
brill concerned with illicit sexual 
iMooships .or the shortcomings of 
toe in religious orders. What is the 
ruder to make of the juxtaposition of 
|tke» two worlds? - 
Some critics limit the significance 
of (be comice to an extrinsic, 
architectonic function - it imposes the 
,»nem of ten groups or ten - 


i drawing it .as an exercise in the 
;ootwom courts-of-Iove convention, 
j*wl locating Boccaccio's true energy 
•ad originality in the tales; most, 
hrcver, see the juxtaposition as 


significant and bearing on the question 
of the meaning of the book, or at least 
the meaning Boccaccio intended it to 
have for his readers. Certainly the pairs 
of terms which tend to recur in this 
context - ideal vs real, order vs chaos, 
aristocratic-feudal vs bourgeois- 
mercantile, medieval vs humanist - 
suggest not only the profundity of the 
abyss which separates the two worlds, 
but also the purposefulness of the 
juxtaposition, which must inevitably 
raise questions in the reader's mind 
about behaviour, codes of conduct, 
man's role as a social being. 

Joy Hambeuchen Potter, in this 
interesting new study, sees the 
Decameron as a profoundly serious 
work, whose seriousness can be 
defined precisely in terms of the 
interplay between cornice and tales. 
The book, she argues, is educative in 
the broadest sense, its aim being social 
and political. Those to be educated 
are, firstly, the story-tellers 
themselves; and ultimately, through 
them, Boccaccio’s readers. The story- 
tellers are a privileged 6\ite, future 
leaders of a society in a state of 
transition and crisis. Their retreat from 
the world is, in anthropological terms, 
a “Uminal” experience, a ritual 
preparation for future responsibilities, 
in which the story-telling is the learning 
experience, the stories themselves the 
“learning content". A skeleton plot of 
the book might run: “a visitation by 
God that precipitates a ritual > n which 
the tlite of society are taught thfe 
enduring values of their world". 

The anthropological model enables 
Professor Potter to characterize the 
book’s seriousness, while accounting 
for all its component parts: ft 
Boccaccio's claim that the tales are 
meant as harmless entertainment to 
while away the idle hours of lovesick 
ladies were true, there would be no 
need for the cornice, nor for the long 
and graphic description of the Black 
Death in Florence in 1348 and the 
breakdown of social order in the city 
which followed the plague. The 
ambiguity created by the author's 
mock-modest statement of intent is a 
delibernte strategy to protect the 
subversiveness of nls message. 


Both the essential seriousness and 
the deliberate ambiguity of the 
Decameron are further analysed by 
Potter using concepts and terminology 
borrowed from semiotics and frame- 
theory. The five frames of her title 
refer to the layered construction of the 
text, which can be represented 
geometrically as a series of concentric 
circles: at the centre, the world of the 
stories; surrounding it. that of the 
cornice ; then that of the plague; .then 


he Middle ground 


ttther O’Donoghue 


A. Burrow 

Writers and Their Work: 
e English Literature and its 
[round 1100-1500 

r Oxford University Press. 
^k.n.95). 


was not a supporter of 
studies, and yet it is neither 
we nor ironic that John 
"to. . dedicated Medieval 
*"® ir Work to his memory, 
is concerned 
lywith literary matters. In the 
m most readers of Middle 


such a (asie for this new religious 
exercise that she exhausts her mentor 
who views her eventual return to 
civilization with considerable relief 7 
(Strangely, Potter says nothing of this 
outrageously funny story, but if her 


thesis is correct it surely becomes a key 
text, beina the only tale which parallels 
and parodies the cornice itself: the only 


ia the only 
dies the co 


tale which parallels 


that of the ladies for whom Boccaccio 
claims to be writing; finally, the 
outermost shell, the world of 
Boccaccio's book and its readers. By a 
constant play of “frame-shifts" and 
"frame-breaks'*, that is by deliberately 
slipping from one frame to another, 
Boccaccio disorientates the reader, 
sustaining ambiguity about (he frivolity 
or seriousness or his intentions. At the 
same time, the framing itself points to 
the value, the importance, of what is 
framed: the stories occupy the 
privileged position at the centre and 
carry the full weight of what Boccaccio 
wants to communicate. 

Seriousness masquerading as 
frivolity is not a difficult concept to 
grasp, and perhaps does not require 
the painstakingly thorough demon- 
stration that Potter provides. If 
the intention is serious, as she claims, 
what is it that the storytellers leam? 
Her answer is so generic as to be almost 
empty of content: "Boccaccio set out to 
teach his ten protagonists a good set of 
values that would enable them to 


ro beguile his readers with 
?u j loricate splendour 
athedrals or the medieval 

■Into m 5°P In B. thereby to lure 
? 88 apprec^hon of medieval 
does not provide 
Jb^Brouad information Its 
d £I ead J Mders 10 «xpect. 

PficaHrm S .i, and . perhaps ■ by 
^raod?^ P m jud ' ces ’ of “ ,h ® 

wf&J t ? r9h,re "’ Burrow 

work With a 
1 d ^S,°f those criteria of 
I sSffi 04 y * applicable to 
r ! SS?V na moves Qn to 
hi D JpJ 15 °f authorship and 

° f meantn 8 
iiLfc-pePbon, past, present 
fSte/ g: Muddle fe-"-’- 


m 


literature; lies at the He remarks that 


nil 

10 j ,1 

T^TTU 1 ! ' 


preserve the old virtues and also to 
function effectively as leaders in their 
world." But what values? The 


difficulty is not so much that different 
stories reflect conflicting values - 
conflict can be instructive -but that it Is 
notoriously difficult to pinpoint the 
“values" even single stories embody or 
celebrate. Does Boccaccio admire or 
condemn the nimble-witted but 
scandalous behaviour of his engagingly 
self-serving friars? At what point does 
tolerance become complicity? What 


story in the collection about a retreat, a 
"learning" experience, and a return to 
the world, although the "learning 
content" has become not discourse - 
stories - but sex.) 

In fact, although Potter spends a 
whole chapter analysing Boccaccio's 
"desacralization*' or the church as a 
social institution - and here the 
anthropological terminology adds little 
or nothing to what common sense 
suggests -sne offers no comment about 
the many stories explicitly concerned 
with the fulfilment of sexual passion 
(yet here surely is where the true 
subversiveness of the book lies). If 
these are the raw material of 
instruction, just what is being learned? 
Again the blandness of the formulation 
is disconcertingly inadequate: “The ten 
future leaders of a regenerated society 
must learn to understand the passions 
that form part of everyday living and to 
give both reality and the ideal its due. 
As the incredibly rich gamut of the 
stories shows, they must also learn to 
control their desires when it is 
necessary for the greater good of 
society.'^ 

One unguarded remark of a more 
specific kind - to the effect that 
equality of the sexes "is not part of the 
values they are to learn" - enables us to 
pinpoint another difficulty. If the 
learning 


different ways but with equal 
insistence, seem to assert the opposite. 
The most striking of all contrasts 
between the story-tellers and their 
characters is (hat the story-tellers, 
although each of them loves or is loved . 
are without exception chaste, while in 
the tales the characters who have 
amorous urges almost invariably find 
sexual fulfilment; yet the most striking 
parallel between cornice and tales is 
precisely that in both of them men and 
women are shown to be equals: 
absolute social and intellectual equals 
in the highly stylized and artlficialworld 
of the story-telling, absolute equals in 
human dignity and in their sexual 
natures in the tales. Set against this 
powerfully and repeatedly reinforced 
message, the conventional declaration 
of women’s inferiority seems merely a 
token gesture. If the educational 
model requires (hat we "privilege” 
what the story-tellers say, as Potter 
does in this instance, then it imposes a 
naively one-dimensional reading on 
the rich ambiguity of the text; but in 
fact there seems to be an unresolved 
logical contradiction here, for Potter 
herself insists that the stories 
themselves carry the message. 

The appeal of Potter's model is that 
it does justice to our sense that the 
Decameron Is more than just a glorious 
romp, and that its claim to seriousness 
is in some sense,' however difficult to 
define, ethical as well as artistic. That 
the book forces its readers to examine 
their values can be confirmed by 
anyone who has ever had the 
experience of discussing it with 
undergraduates: in all the Italian 
literary canon it is perhaps the text 
; which most effectively compels this 
r kind of scrutinv. But to iraoose the 


learning experience is the centre of the which most enectiveiy compels i 
book's meaning, then the reactions of Bind of scrutiny. But to impose \ 
the listeners to the various stories- educational model too rigidly rai 


tolerance become complicity? What 
“value" is being exhibited in the story 
of Alibcch, the young girl who goes off 
into the desert alone in order to serve 


become crucial: but these are never 
much more than perfunctory, and 
often seem to contrast with the spirit in 
which the story itself has been told. 
One of the ladies expresses at some 
length the traditional misogynist view 
of woman’s natural inferiority to innn; 
yet both cornice and stories, in very 


educational model too rigidly raises 
more problems than it solves. 
Professor Potter surely overstates her 
case when she concludes that a book 
condemned for many generations as 
obscene is in reality offering its readers 
a “training for leadership and 
responsible civic behaviour on the 
upper levels of society.” 


of non-fletiveness - 1 
of course, a trap nr 
critics will be very well aware of. And 
yet, when he comes to consider 
medieval verse, Burrow has to admit 
that “the question may be simply one 
of quality . Much of Medieval writers 
ana Their Work bears out this 
admission; Burrow is clearly happiest 
and on firmest ground when discussing 
the literariness of the “big three" - 
Chaucer, Langland and the Gawain- 


■ ' ■I'l 8 i-*! h i H if 


Reading of Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight and Ricardian Poetry will 
know, Burrow can produce fine close 
readings of texts, and there are several 


I . H f I S 


even in this general, introductory 
book. He gives the reader a clear ana 
enlightening analysis of the Good 
Samaritan scene in Passus XVII of 
Piers Plowman, for Instance. He just as 
effectively demolishes the opening of 
the verse romance Havelok (all “verbal 
rubble'? and ■ "stereotyped and 
inappropriate epithets") - out without 
giving any good literary reason for 
reading Havelok , beyond noting that 
the work is “not all . . . like this”. 

To introduce Middle English 
literature with the modernist In mind is 
almost inevitably to take up. an 
embattled position. Burrow, however, 
is; and quite justifiably so, not 
defensively partisan about medieval 
literature. Indeed,- the whole point of 
this book is to explain the strangeness 
of Middle English literature without 
indulging in special pleading for it. As a 
result, though, Medieval writers and 
Their Work runs the risk of dahimng 
with faint praise, of raising doubts 
oftfhnnf nude Htsnelline them; Tnera is 


God, meets n monk who teaches her to 
“put the devil in hell", and develops 


that “perhaps future renders will be | 
able to look more dispassionately at 
Middle English literature" - 
eloquently Implies the defensive 
position which he has tried not to 
adopt. 

I suspect that the reader Burrow has 
in mind for this book is the student who 
lias already embarked on Middle 
English - probably because there is 
some compulsory medieval literature 
on the syllabus - and feels baffled and 

Sl 

Burrow's approach congenial, 
stimulating ano helpful. Throughout 
the book there are sound discussions of 
those questions undergraduate readers 


some useful distinctions are drawn: 
between allegory and exemplification, 
and between the affirmation and the 
imitation of truth in didactic literature. 
The bibliography is a model of what 
one would wish, but perhaps not 
expect, the good student to read; 
Sometimes Professor BurrowY 
categories are not very helpful) his 
chapter on genre, for example, fails to 
mention Piers Plowman , even as a 
notoriously difficult case, and I am not 
convinced of the usefulness pf his 
division of Middle English narrative 
into “Histories", "Liver and "Tales", 
ingenious as it is. But this is an 
excellent book for drawing attention to 
and clarifying the special difficulties pf 
Middle English literature, even though 
it may not entice or convert the reader 
whose interest and attention are not 
already compelled, either by natural 
inclination or by obligation- : , 

' Tjie recently published Number 11 of 
the’ New Series of Medievally et 


SSiTfr » i~was hv the original articles and rate * .articles 
5 ninetteenth; and m the twpnty-prst it principally on theology and literature 

n of ttfrETm wSf-no doubt be different, again", a fiieymclude ^^e^Tragedv am 
^► .Biirro y cautions' the characteristically rational and theGenre of Troilus and Criseyde b 
“IdiSipjstidg Works , on relativlstte view, but his next point - Andrea Clough. 
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Michael Irwin 

Tadeusz R 64EWICZ 

Conversation with Ihc Prince: and 
other poems 

Translated and introduced by Adam 
Czemiawski 

206pp. Anvil Press. £4.95. 

0 83646 079 6 


as (hough a si ranger had entered into me 

and hammered with a clenched list 

some unknown creature 

locked inside me 

(here was something indecent 

In its battering with no relation 

(u me 

to my abstract thought 

The admirer (or. I'd have thought, the 
disparager) of such a work isn’t left 
with much to say. There are no 
patterns of sound or imagery to 
analyse. Arguably this is not so much a 
poem as the raw material for a poem. 


honesty with which he has recorded his 
responses to forty years of experience.-. 
His more personal poems can have the 
impact or an intimate letter from a 
friend: 

But whoever sees my mother 

in a purple smock in a white hospital 

trembling 

stiffening 

with a wooden smile 

and white gums 

who for fifty years had faith 

but now weeps and says 

‘I don’t know ... I don't know’ 
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she clasps her hands (ike a fr 

little girl 

her lips are blue 

but whoever sees my mother 

a hounded little animal 

with a bulging eye 


R62ewicz has been a major figure in poem as the raw material for a poem. ‘I don't know ... I don't know’ 

Polish literature since the end of the Rdiewicz would presumably claim that her face is like a large smudged tear 
Second World War. The 119 poems to identify and to isolate this raw she clasps her hands like a frightened 
translated by Adam Czemiawsktspan, material is a sufficient act of poetic little girl 
with rough symmetry, the period creation: to write it up would be to her “P 8 are blue 
between 1946 and 1981 . Yet, even in falsify - The reader who can respond to but whoever sees my mother 
English , the earlier and the later works the experience responds to the poem. fl hounded little animal 
speak with the same voice. This Is It is a measure of R6iewicz’s wIth B bulging eye 
largely an effect of technique, achievement that so many of the poems he 

RdZewicz’s free verse clings to the left- in Conversation with me Prince are oh I would like lo bear her upon my heart 
hand margin of the page. He dispenses nakedly accessible. When he writes nnd nourish her with sweetness 
with rhyme, metre, punctuation, less than well his work stands self- Th _ cra ft smans hin here - the vlv 
Metaphors are few and usually thin, condemned: the transparency reveals Drecision of deta ?i handHiw 
Czemiawski confirms what miny of banality. The poems that are obscure th e Slila.ed braaM™ 

the poems themselves suggest . that this are interestingly so. in that the £ e K° r ’ 11 „.E!fr®! e 
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with rhyme, metre, punctuation. 
Metaphors are few and usually thin. 
Czemiawski confirms what many of 
thejsoems themselves suggest, that this 


anhpoetic mode was a calculated difficulty is unlikely to be a matter of 
attempt to find a language sufficiently vocabulary or technique. In the great 
unadorned to permit a faithful majority of cases there is a curiously 
response to the horrors RdJewicz direct communication. A successful 

witnessed ns n recisfnnre flohtnr In th» Rdiewicz nnem nnp rhnf k tn«* tn lie 


was 1 nuuiu nnw iv vwpi ijbi upuii my iiban 

nnd nourish her with sweetness 
The craftsmanship here - the vivid 
precision of detail, the handling of 
metaphor, the calculated breakdowns 
in syntax - subserves an anguished 
frankness. Rdtewicz’s “transparency", 
painstakingly but unobtrusively 
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witnessed as a resistance fighter in the 
war. When the verse is doing no more 
than conveying information the 


direct commu^cation A succSl thieved, discloses his feelinas ana 

Rdtewicz poem, one that is true to its canfoam framthenrM fefi^whfiman 
siihiect-nmifpr hue th*» china -in* pun * ear n from them, as fellow human 


subject-matter, has the shine and ring human 

of a new coin. The denomination of the be , W com P are notes - 
coin is another matter: there are plenty As the foregoing may have implied, 
of pence in the collection alongside the there are poems in this selection that 
crowns and sovereigns. But it is seem almost pedantically minimal. But 
jntrin&ic to Rriiewicz’s method that he t ^ e overall impression is not one of 
is willing to treat a comparatively austerity. Some of R&ewicz’s themes 
humble idea on its own terms. demand to be explored through 

If the hones tv can nmv.Hr metaphor. A recent example is “Tree- 
progTammatic it is never less P fhan IPS is _ dedlrated to the 

Impressive. It helps to make this Part^Ph Sf B / BrMhW Iwaszkiewicz - 
selection something more than the sum runs ' 

total of its considerable parts, tree-cutting is an execution 
Czemiawski quotes Rdtewicz on the TOid of “rentony 


iuiuiiiikuiui i iiv wiwiiwn win, iiiwvibiiuiumauuiiui LUC 

bleakness can come close to empty coin is another matter: there are plenty 
mannerism. But when, as is frequently of pence in the collection alongside the 
the case, there is a powerful idea or crowns and sovereigns. But it is 
Image to be expressed, the style comes Intrinsic to Rriiewicz’s method that he 
into its own, as in “To the Heart": is willing to treat a comparatively 

I watched humble idea on its own terms. 

i., i. ,, rf *he honesty can appear 

fnlo^etffidSoe^ progTammalic it is never less than 

muSkES* Impressive. It helps to make this 

Inta the sheep’s selection something more than the sum 

Inside total of its considerable parts, 

and there In (he quick Czemiawski quotes Rdiewicz on the 

would grasp the heart usefulness of literature: 

roinffihS 18 1 search books and poems for 

would rip out the heart ' practical help. I hope they will help 

with one pull me overcome despair and doubt. . . . 

yw Because I myself have always 

he certainly was anexpert searched, begged for help , I bdgan to 

The elimination of poetic devices t 5 ink ? at 1 10 ° ma y he able to help, 
throws all the. emphasis on the bare ' thou B h of course I also have 
statement, and on the sub-divisions of moments when I feel it’s not worth 
that statement. Here each Jine of the anything. 

jnt point, energy and Much of R&ewicz’s own usefulness 
lify the responsibility has to do with the tireless curiosity and 



spitting sawdust 
the mechanical s 


that its brevity obliges it to carry. The 
translator’s task would seem to be a 
narrow but difficult one. He scarcely 
needs to find equivalents for effects of 
sound or metaphor in the original: he 
must reduce the poem to bare 
assertion, Czemiawski is. adept in 
achieving the requisite terseness. 
Milosz s translations of Rdicwicz read 
well aqd look . irreducible, but 
repeatedly Czemiawski is able to pare 
away a word here and a word there - 
most obviously through the 


the mechanical saw 

entcre the bark the pulp and the core 

Eike-Ilghtning 

struck at its side 
it collapsed 

and fell into the undergrowth 
with Its dead weight 
ll squashed grass and herbs 
slender light blades 
and trembling gossamer 

together with (he tree 
they destroyed its sltade 


A Lurie cartoon published in The Times at Christmas last year, npmktttlk 
Luries Almanack (156pp. Seeker and Warburg. £6.95, paperback DM 

436 26940 6). 


The imaae is present beats 1 
n foci it would hud;' 
going too far to say that the im^sl 

ri _ poem. The almost romantic Emk 

i the light of the metaphor is controlled by l 

f the sun and moon fact that- each point of the iaji 

comparison has its 


rene has sufficient point, energy and Much of Rdiewicz's own usefulness together with the tree 
definition to justify the responsibility has to do with the tireless curiosity and they destroyed its sltade 
that its brevity obliges it to carry. The 
translator’s task would seem to be a . 

sound or metaphor in the original: he Singularly self-involved 

must reduce the ooem to harp. — 


transparent 
ambiguous 
image 
sign 

appearin 
in the light 
of the sun and moon 

The diligent roots 
have yet no inkling 
of the joss of the trunk 
and crown 

slowly 

the surface death of the tree 
reaches below ground 


Julian Symons 

Czeslaw Milosz 

Visions from San Francisco Bay 

Translated by Richard Lourie 


Intention". The intention is to 
understand himself, to understand the 
United _ States, to communicate 
something singular to Czeslaw Milosz. 
Yet is that something important? Of 
course the question occurs to Milosz, 
who does not miss a single ironical 
nuance. “I am brave and undaunted In 


11 d «! world, past, present and basiblv tn h? 6 W® 3# similar thoughts. 
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KP 
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1 w ” 1 . , aiucKoa I wun : monosyllabic, above all a shlmmerina v»tL immensities in American 'nature 

wimMieti? 3 raedi^ Ul fnr , America once Whftraanesqui in its s,ir aldmes the deling of many 

?.■ simplicity .now bubbling with youthful “W 5 th , at America is beautiful 
makes tfe^ rebellion ! ike a Pot left too long on the *J ut lhat J. here is altogether too much of 

wissssasisffi ssr-«a."sc- i 

-I^nrikS Ce ^fh 1II * 0 K Communism. It is because Czeslaw c ^ cc ^ e { he West, and endsup like a 

■ Qovemment^ 

. - a sfotecieni. bV Rdiewicz hiriiself about-- California and In lha* k. touches every theme he annmRi<hn » 


;m««ial S7C SMtiltibn, to i 

pobrn, just as ln clear water ymi 6an : vato ini. France, had he ^ ou .^ cc !. its apposite stated, 

college : K d; JJS£ th ? at ^^t perhaps 
And so the form had- to vanish, had i o” he 'makelt new* American , Si s is \ Ktn ■■ ttogh 


, And to the form 
.to become -trail 
become identlfte 
ithc given poem. 


ihe form badito vanish, had i °” he 'makelt new* American ; !£■ J ha i s seen ; through 
me • t ran s parent:, it bad to visions | would ‘ be leak SS! 8 wH-deprecation sometimes 

Identlfiedwith ttje subject of - ■ ptte- . . i\ ; self-applause. In “On 

a poem, : . AU;:- "this ;, ««nple, Milosi 


. AU;; ; - ’)hi B , Kfiloszc, : perfect! 
-.. ^(tetstonds. As the; autbbloSphlcB 


Transparency rcmiilti, 


; 1 wasilt 



individualism go further? Milosz goes 
point out that spelt ideas are 
tehmd the film Bonnie and Clyde. 
which Is about “poor people divested 
of their humnn heritage who shoot 
other people because that is the only 
way they can regain their dignity". He 
remarks on ■ the film’s extreme 
bloodiness, and says that for students 
at Berkeley it was a work “against 
violence and Indirectly against the war 
m Vietnam”. On Ihe other hand “many 
others' who saw it were stimulated in 
other ways", and less desirable ones. It 
is hard to see how Bonnie and Clyde 
could be seen as a film against violence 
when the makers took such evident 
pleasure in violent scenes, but the idea 
is interesting. What are Milosz’s 
conclusions? We are never told. If the 
ideas of the Surrealists and de Sade are 
unacceptable, then the film's approach 
must be so too, especially because in it 
violence is made sympathetic in the 
persons of the protagonists. But Milosz 
j £ s ,{? Qt w, ’? k t0 b e committed to a 
definite- opinion. He drifts away 
, Il 8t i e ?-T into commonplaces about the 
real life violence we look at on the 
television, screen. 

The attitude most often expressed in 
jh«e conversations with himself is that 
pn the side, of reason and 
y astonished that they have 
not yet succumbed to Sadlan savagery 
and the deBlre for destruction, ft is 
amazfog, he sayg’ori the last page, lhat 
fne human rape has not exterminated 
£ ! V 0n ? I a 8°' ,^ d *at “something 
^America exists*.. He is fascinated 
00111 radlchons of a society with 
enormous economic power, derived in 
litera 'Iy non-human 
racigcal achievement, which also. 


significance, associative yet 
There ore few contemporary Bri 
poets who could achieve lha wl 
nuthority so effortlessly. Rton 
medium is spare, vigorous, costa 
serviceable: even in iranslalkxillc! 
“practical help". 


ruling clnss, or must be vitfotuni 
themselves become a ruling das: 
in the United Stoles ibalj 
happened, the struggle seems# 
no finality. The existence.# 
problem lends Milosz to sop## 
comparisons. Watching w® 
thousand students at Bw 
shouting down their fibempsw 
president (here, as often ei***S 
visions seem to be a decade m 
compares them with toe IW 
nineteenth-century Russian in 
entsia. True, the Russisns W 
sent to Siberia while 
students faced was expulacPij" 
tells us that hath 
Americans felt that In the ta 
moral principles one njurt 
‘them’ - ie 

system - and any reforms pttp® 

them have to be a lie since pert 

nor cured with half measurtT; 

simi!arity,Miloszsays, is «P» U “ 
is not. The Russians were 
against a . cruel and - - .. 
despotism, the yaj^.jigifl 
against a university 
only In. the feeble 
liberalism. As he saw etegj; 
very lack of mdocWj' i 
American “h 001 *. 1 Cfflil 
young generation 
can only be called 1^7, 
nihilism , Is he kb 



^ynyre. .Murder for pleasure. 


can be askeo, to pur „ 


ms own. - -- j 

longhairs, in America i ana 

merely a safety v^vc? 
easily be something - - 
sentence that begins A*^ 
opinion Just expressed, S 
may not be cor^'J* 
book. Some of the 
are original, rtraf g 

fr.llnuuaH tri * COnvlUStW 


may not be correm 
book, Someoftheophuag^ 
are primal, mo8 ^Sit 
followed to a 
EreVhound on a recing^tj? 


permanenti^ crushed by the American 

Vi-; ; ■; : 
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In touch with the Other 


An thony Levi 

jjlCflEL DE CERTEAU 

U Fable Mygg“ e: 
jJq e .XVne Slide 

<|4 po. Pa*: GalUmard. 


Henri de Lubac in relating the term the analysis of a poem by Catherine 
corpus mysticum to the Eucharist Pozzi written in 1929 3 

Bn?’?. '‘.“T.Ur"'?" Essentially therefore, de Certeeu is 

opening up. Ihe question of the 


synony 

laamtnl!..." 1 ) IT„.„ V . , . -«*UiUR Ul pas aiiui lildl spilllUdl 

templative ? How ao you explain experience, generally but not 
the use made of the relationship or exclusively achieved inside a historical 
identification for so many centuries Christian commitment and context. It 
between any two or more of “folly”, is impossible to deny the existence of 
wisdom and sanctity ? Structural such experience. The difficulty is to 
and historical analyses show the explain not only the structure of the 
recurrence of certain sorts of image in imagery in which clearly religious 
the description of intense spiritual claims are expressed, but also its 


«>n- meaning 


paranormal spiritual 


Iduie with the author _ of La Fable 
a deep interest in the history 
Kem spirituality, and particularly 


L of seventeenth-century France experience whether or not in a relationship to other similarly 
much as I admire some of Michel committedly religious context. De structured expressions of paranormal 
EftTteau’s earlier work, notably the Certeau finds constant references to an spiritual experience outside a religious 
Wgiat edition of the Sunn letters Other ( God?), to an intermediary with context. 

S I feel that the present book the Other (an angel, a beggar?) , to a j ea n-Joseph Surin (1600-65) makes 
OKS too much to Michel Foucault in place of remoteness (a garden, a an {deal central figure. He joined the 
{Me, sweep and literary technique. To desert?), a strong increase in recorded Jesuits in 1616i laler becam( ! a disciple 
gad out wnat it was really about I had accounts of mystical experience in 0 f perhaps the greatest of all Jesuit 
wpopuilt the publisher s explanation the sixteenth and seventeenth spiritual directors, Louis Lallemant, 
id the back cover: “Comment centuries, and a diminution in them and was sent to Loudun in 1634 to 

S.. .. •_ ti Al . Ao Mmlnr nr'ttfiAny tnArPDftpr iunflmi>r nr nnt toucan hti » * .■ .« 


centuries, and a diminution in them an( ] was sent to Loudun in 1634 to 
thereafter, whether or not caused by replace, as director of the “possessed" 
increased understanding of neurottc n uns, the ill-named P6re Tranquille 
and psvcho uc illness (hystena, who specialized in provoking the more 
paranoia), or by the power of the spectacular manifestations of 
unconscmus and the images, patterns posses5 j 0 n from them all. but in 
and exhilarations it can cause. particular from their superior, Jeanne 


avoided in the 


y itself is carefully 
ook. De Certeau 


.Sfoovrir un lieu de I'interlocution7 thereafter, whether or not caused by 
Sientdonnerun corps k la parole? increased understanding of neurotic 
Osniiint nattre dans un espace cr66 and psychotic illness (hysteria, 
dire de i’ Autre? Cela revient & paranoia), or by the power of the 
riditer une podtique du corps unconscious and the images, patterns 
piriMl". In fact de Certeau, together and exhilarations it can cause. 

*jtb a whole school of modern French j s there, in short, an experience 
fcdlectuals, whose prose style like behind the “fable", and if so how does 
Jjelr thought is influenced by Jacques j t re | a t e to the literary expressions of 
lion lo the point of disaster, has spiritual experience in the context of 
owe lo write in a French as obscure western spirituality and to any known 
jid allusive as he can make it. There is theology? TTieology itself is carefully 
» dear, central amraiation or avoided in the Book. De Certeau 
argument .in La Fable mystique, just brings out the constants neutrally 
: juxtapositions, analogies, structural without prejudging their implications, 
walyiui, in this case of mostly verbal Nowhere, for instance, does he affirm 
KMimts of hypernormal spiritual the existence of the “Other", except in 
menencM, interwoven with hints so f aT ^ t he “Other" is a generalized 
drived from sometimes capriciously feature of mystical discourse. The 
chosen material and valuable historical book starts by analysing a fourth and a 
information, leading to the strong s i x th-century text, passes through the 
suggestion that we need to re-examine analysis of a painting by Bosch and the 
tl» raeanins and structure of our hlstory of t r he usage of the word 
•Binlual experience. There are, ‘'mystique” to go on to deal in some 
towever, precious beams of light which detail with John of the Cross and 
■ wniggle to pierce the haze. Theresa of Avila. It is at its best in 

How did the French term mystique dealing with the pockets of Jesuit 
c ®™ ie n [ he roles of noun nnd spiritual resistance (especially Surin) 
ujcctive? De Certeau rightly follows to institutional rigidity, and ends with 


Is there, in short, an experience des Anges. Not much is snid about 


Loudun in this book, but the 
phenomena appear to have been 
hysterical since Surin , by cutting off the 
public performances and by cultivating 


public performances and by cultivating 
with endless patience peace of soul, 
healed the nuns of whatever 


\que, just brings out the constants neutrally spiritual, psychological or physical 
structural without prejudging their implications, sickness ailed them 
;tly yerba Nowhere, for instance, does he affirm Sunn's passive mysticism, of which 
sp 1 ritual t be existence of the “Other", except in there had always been pockets in Ihe 
'rib . hints so f ar aj “Other" is a generalized Jesuits, made him suspect in Rome, 
pnciously feature of mystical discourse. The About two hundred letters out of six 

- hlStOriCBl Vinnt elnrfc hv nnnlvcina a fmirth nnH n hnnHr.H ovfanl in all ar. in l.onn. H.c 


book starts by analysing a fourth and a hundred extant in nil are to Jeanne des 
sixth-century text } passes through the Anges. About one hundred and fifty of 
analysis of a painting by Bosch and the the six hundred were written before 
history of the usage of the word Surin himself broke down, attempting 
“mystique" to so on to deal in some suicide in 1645, with about four 
detail with John of the Cross and hundred and fifty dating from after his 
Theresa of Avila. It is at its best in recovery in 1657. One would like to 
dealing with the pockets of Jesuit' know why, even today, “exorcism* is 
spiritual resistance (especially Surin) so productive of mental derangement 
to institutional rigidity, and ends with in its practitioners. 


Dc Certcau's historical under-’ 
standing is almost flawless. There is a 
slip in the dating of the Augustinus 
0640) and the translation of “vera 
incessu patuit dea” in the note on p28 is 
sufficiently strained to be a warning 
light. There are more serious defects, 
too, notably in the selectivity of his 
examples and allusions. There is 
neither an index nor a bibliography. 
The spiritual direction of Olier and 
Ranc£ as recorded in their letters may 
not conform so easily to the structures 
chosen for analysis by de Certeau. We 
can only conjecture about mystical 
experience at Port-Royal, although I 
would myself for instance contest the 
commonly held view that the 
experience recorded in Pascal’s 
Memorial was properly mystical, but 
the direction of Jeanne-Francoise 
de Chantal by Ftangois de Sales whose 
Augustinianism has never fitted into 
de Cerleau's pigeon-holes, while 
augmenting the historical dimension of 
the text, may well challenge its 
structural suggestions, as could also the 
related spiritualities of Condren, 
Bdrulle, Gibieuf and Olier. Strangely, 
de Certeau regards Francois de Sales’s 
Tfaiti de l' Amour de Dieu (1616) with 
its splendidly baroque images from 
natural history, as written in “un ton 
mains fleuri” than the relatively down- 
to-earth Introduction A la vie ddvote 
(1609). What gets in the way, however, 
is a certain pretentiousness in the 
writing, with banal German words 
explained by equally banal French 
ones, “ca" for "Es", r, lieu" for "Ort", 
“parole for “Wort" or “chose" for 
“Ding". Why introduce the discussion 
of a fourth-century text with a 
quotation from Marguerite Duras, or 


preface the semantic history of the 
word “mystique" with a long 
dissertation about neologisms? 

Much more needs to be said, loo, 
about what is and is not “mystical". 
Here the Jesuits have always taken a 
conservative Line, disliking and 
distrusting the idea of an intrusion of 
the paranormal in spite of the 
experience of their founder, and at any 
rate officially reluctant to attribute it to 
divine intervention in which, for them, 
properly mystical states consist. I have 
often noticed that claims of mystical 
experience in France tend to be 
associated, with notable exceptions, 
with generally right-wing views and 
aristocratic social status, just as 
properly mystical experiences weTe 
less rare than usual in tnc conditions ol 
extreme physical deprivation in some 
of the German concentration-camps. 
De Certeau can adduce little evidence 
to explain why mystical experiences 
were accorded to an aristocracy 
without any proper social function. 
Why to so few ot them, and for only 
two brief centuries? The late Lurien 
Goldmann came to arief in just such an 
attempt at a sociological analysis of 
religious alignments. 

What is important, however, and the 
underlying question posed in this 
book, is why mystical experience can 
be neither denned, expressed, nor 


be neither denned, 
explained in language, and to what 
“absence" or “Other" it may relate. 
The answer can only lie in some sort of 
theology, but it is a major and welcome 
shock to be confronted, however 
obliquely, with some of the difficult 
questions to which theology has never 
provided satisfactory answers. 


suicide in 1645, with about four ttt' j 1 C * 1 a a 
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An orgy of intermediacy 


Stephen Romer 

i Bertrand Poirot-Delpech 
E ffcflklons 1972-1982 

J U Ctiilolr du Dancing 

' 1%-PvIb: GalUmard. 42 fr. 
j jj? 023909 8 

t times/it is imprudent for 

■ PiJSjnT 1° use an epigraph from 
i r knowing how 

' ’SrT} detested cntics - to do so is 

i Ef ed 5 , T J? 8k ’ Yet this is what 
JJtojnd Poirot-Delpech has risked at 
i j^nning of his FeuiUeions 1972- 
: “ raul moyen de supporter 

i- c “ l de s ’4tourdlr dans la 

E 25. dans un& °rgie 

f E! eUe ’ . What 1S remarkable, in 
| £nv,i and 1J wha J Is 80 rare, is that 
lives up to his 
r L 0r t ? eBe , weekly feuilletons 

from ikH des ft**, selected 

communicate a 
3 nnt^T h ?w® c i of racing Which 
J: thmk, have left the 
i ' •• u P m °ved. They 

iSr? contribution to 

Kooomu^iJ 1? l,terar y journalism: 

^ ean s. consistency of 
cmiosity and a 
^he best of these 
^pathv l [J t ’’ De . lp «h is most 
isHlS wrtier, read like 
Section ,«A nd C0DlaIn a polemical 
da^i- ^.^y tbiiversttalre might 
into account. In 
vices of French 
^ J ntl i rn datlQ ? j^gon or 
bSdfiBplRm - PoTrot-0elpech 
i^" iRed fhe role of the critic. 

^y idht^i de ®5° th at role more 

^om which is a ---r r~- . 

^SSailIfl? f P- I ?^ and modesty; for those “engaae: 
•freer sJLS? 81 • '^H^e pride in the the hardening orn 
;EanaJv^[V7wJ ?. Ver t cri years he hala 

thft 


vor wmcb this 

ill 0 a « d lri 

-S« hflS read & uf time$ 

.%^i^ reads for seven or 
[ .^4siio n ^Jr^with, on his own 

a RTQwln& onnallt. Ui. 


he is only a “fatally subjective" 
intermediary between producer and 
consurqcr. At the same time he is 
nware of Itis considerable influence in 
the hook world and endeavours to give 
a more definite outline of himself, 
sharpened by the -indispensable 
self-disciplines of impartiality, 

detachment, informativeness and a 
refusal to indulge in the facile game of 
“annihilation” which serves nobody. 
Sternest discipline of all: to be 
perpetually on guard against what he 
sees as the "mat franqais" itself, that 
tendency in (he language to reduce 
everytlimg to an intellectual schema at 
the expense of an immediate, felt 
response. 

During the past ten years Poirot- 
Delpech nas frequently been moved to 
eloquence. Ana when we count the 


dead of that period his term 
“hecatomb” is justified: Montherlant, 
Malraux, Morand, Caillois, 


Jouhandeau, Sartre and Barthes to 
name but a few. The second partof the 
book is devoted to these, the^’Disparus 
de la ddeennie”, and it contains the- 
best pieces, Rereading the homage and 
farewell to Barthes, for instance, 
brought back the shock, outrage and 
sdrrow so ' many felt ait a seemingly 
arbitrary death. The initial hurt, 
expressed d vlf, is followed by a full 
assessment in which Barthes is 
defended against his detractors and 
warmly commended for his refusal to. 
be didactic and fdr fhei fragility, 
sensuality and “intelligente douceur” 
of the later works, It'S also here that 
Poirot-Delpech makes the thoroughly 
apt comparison with Gfde: their same 1 
profound distrust of dogmatism and 
authority; theiretemal hesitations arid 
oscillation between tile commitments 
demanded of the intellectual. '■ 

With Sartre, who posited' Man 
without God, free, responrible and 
without excuse, ^ve find the blueprint 
for those “engagements excessn? - 
the hardening' qr hearts *■ that carvbe 
toad into sq many of these catoeTS. TI)e 
embracing of atid ; recoiling from 
ideologies. the dolofous polarization 
df the wSt, the ’elaBojato' acte of 
penitence .(or Suicide) after the BVe nt r 
theSe ate;’ tfte ; violent trajectories 
passed 'to review, encapsaiaiw ui the 
wildly '• ; divci'gpnt 1 ' destinies of 


Montherlant or Malraux, Cdline or 
Sartre. More recently, Poirot-Ddpecli 
does not shirk from Inquiring why so 
many gifted members of nis own 
generation, like Le Roy Ladurie, 
should have been drawn to totalitarian 
regimes. The unrelenting pressure on 
the individual to take h stand in the 
France of recent decades is made 
brutally clear in the case of Cnmus, 
who earned universal hostility because 
of his refusal to be so easily 
categorized. 

Today, such militant intimidation - 
be it ideological or literary - is on the 
wane. Such at least is the diagnosis 
Pqirot-Delpech gives in his closing 
section, “Perspectives". The nouveau 
roman has become the ancien roman, 
and the militant schools of the avant- 
garde - Tel Quel, Le Chemin, POL, 
TXT - have mellowed into “peaceable 
families" working quietly in their 
corner. (As if in confirmation of this, 
Philippe Sobers, the director of Tel 
Quel, has just announced that he is 
writing a conventional novel, with 
characters and plot, to be published 
not by Seuil but by what he calls the 
“central bank of French literature” - 
Galliriiard,) Blit the failure of political 
programmes has left its marie; and the 
prevailing tone is of scepticism and 
doubt. In Polrot-Delpech’s short book 
of memoirs, Le couloir du dancing, 
which is published simultaneously with 
th t Feuuletons, he ends With a credo 
made up of clauses assembled under 
the general heading “Ce dont Je ' 
doute":" " ' ' -t' 

lii L fact,..ie cdulolr du dancing is 
merely a ^series' of anecdotes, (racing 
the author's life, and choten for (heir 


Robin Buss 

Jean Delay 

Avant Mdmoire 3: La Faucotuiler 
375pp. Paris: Gallimard. 95 fir. 
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signi&ance aqd wider implications. 
There is riwtt to no intejiority. stfllJess 
of intimate confidences, The anecdotes' 
from his early life ? the deportation of it 
Jewish schoolmate from the Lycde 


Louis-le-Grand followed by the'sfoiy 
. of Jacques Fj who left school to joiti the 
Nazis - reflect the dtamp of those 
times. But the rest of the book, which 
follows cbTonofogically foe author’? ; 
' career, as a journallst in the courts arid ; 
in the theatre, : arid >as a writer; is: 
consfrMeted of aperfus foat have a:, 
passing -charm 'but 'do not rise 
sufficiently hbavie the trite to survive to 
. .(bp memory, ' ' . 


Hie first two volumes of Jean Delay's 
history of his maternal ancestors ended 
in 1736, with the family established In 
the ranks of the Parisian bougeoisie to 
which it had acceded by hard work, 
thrift and thoughtful alliances (TLS, 
October 10, 19&0). The story to lhat 
point centred on Monsieur Dimanchc 
rather than Dom Juan and, though ll 
emphasized the importance of women 
as economically active members of the 
family, did not dispute the position of 
the man as chief wage-earner and 
definerofthe family’s social status. But 
this is the history of the maternal line, 
and, as the present volume ‘ shows, 
women were much less immune to 
sudden changes of fortune and status. 

From 1736 to 1744, the branch of the 
family set up by the marriage of 
Marguerite de Gournay with the wig- 
maker Andrd Fauconnler, was cut 
loose by a series of misfortunes, 
starting with the death of Andrd, the 
gradual failure of the business and the 
loss of the only son overboard from bis 
ship oft Pondicherry; arid endingwilh 
the death of Marguerite', which left two 
. surviving chi Idren , Madele inq-Josiphe 
and Mane- Anne, still in their teens arid 
alone in the world. Enter Dom Juan. 

He comes first in the shape of a 
distolutc fold ageing Polish diplomat, 
Towisfiski; whose social connections 
anti knowledge of ' court . etiquette 
prove invaluable. 1116. two sisters 
eventually take up 1 with the’ Due de 
, Gramobt arid the Dub de'Lauragiials, 
bear illegitimate - children l and are 
swept into a world Which their pious 
grandmother,.! ' ■ '■ An n e -Mag d etein e 
Gai^iV, wou)d riQ doubt have regarded 
as the an teebatriber to' hell.,:. ' . 

Opremore.Delay’spatieritfesehrch 
has allowed him to ; foicoyer ? an 
exemplary ifbry of : fob; time:: i the 
Boucncr painting topjfodiicad orf f the 
dust-jacket is not mere de eOratioq -But 
this . if not -a; generfo j history 1 of 

VKU^behirid foe. pretty : cajmcejs . 

Ihe charricttrs w^o tohnWt foem^put, 
pfotjy by/ pheer good lortune.lfoid 

-f ■■ . v-' • . v j. •• .1 ii-C-.A. 


mainly by its skilful marshalling of Ihe 
evidence, to show how a telling detail 
in the story of one family can evoke an 
entire society, A historian, discussing 
the twin milieux of “court” and “town” 
under Louis XV, would be qnllkely to 
bother with Mndpleine Fauconnler, 
mistress of a nobleman who was 
censured for neglecting his court 
duties; while no historical novelist 
could have Invented the combination 
of circumstances that makes her, once 
rejected by the Due dc Gramont, the 
editor of a news-sheet published to 
inform the “town" of the niceties of 
- court etiquette relating to mourning, 
the Ordre chronologique des deulls de 
cour , which 'allowed dedicated 
followers of court fashion' to know 
when mourning should be worn, and of 
what type and for how long. . 

In the previous two volumes, Delay 
relied mainly on the records at the 
Minutler Central to trace, through 
such documents as marriage contracts, 
the network of Ihe family’s social 
relations, as well as the facts and dates 
of births, marriages end deaths, The. 
range of sources here is richer, partly 
because the two sister's have moved 
info a class whose activities were better 
recorded, partly because of the grbwlh 
in the means of information and in 
publishing. We still have .to guess, at- 
their intimate feelings and., their 
characters, though a poignqpt note on 
a playbill te|ls us that the younger was 
iqiown as “La Joyeuse", “4 cays© de 
son humeur qul est commis fia”. They’ 
certainly ! had pluck and, ..hayirig 
apparently deliberately pit themselves . 
oft from what remained of their family, 
seem to have bad nq reservations about 
their new. life-style.-Their liaisons tnay 
have beep dangerous, but.tjfolr Ioyei? 
.were not Vatmonts and they Seem to 
■ have provided moderately Well j for. 
their mistresses arid for. foe children, ' 
whom they acknowledged, *• ■ ■ 1 -j • ■ 

Tie story, which bfo started like; 
Lacloa, erios. mbze, like Diderot; Wtb’ • 

•• ... . : : ■ ■ ■■ 'l ' -C 


Devfott. But all .is .bdt- wU: :tfie 
Resolution Uappi^cbtaiandDpvlwk ; ; 
. is ! foi Incompetent * mapgger of- ;We ■ 
business. aftelrt.Fbr .the oufcomo,:>vfe; ; . 
shaJI. have to', waiti for the fourth fold. : > 
•final' Vplum©., which, wfu/brina.-foij. :• 
fentily history .within nyijte' : W l lv teg 
memort and toUus how, fropi ■} 

: more ctopi^ dOGiifoentary .ptfioerife: 
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The surgeon’s eye- view 


Redmond O’Hanlon part of His easy toughness derive: 
_________ ” c,m lbc indirectly self- protective act 

Mithavi f of !hc writin B a "d painting itself, a 

MICHAEL LEV1EN (Editor) pleasurable ordering of event and 

The Crce Journals: The Voyages oF identity which appears to cocoon him 
Edward H. Cree, Surgeon R.N., as from many of the ordinary physical anti 

Related in His Private Journals, psychological dangers of life at sea .and 

1837-1856 which will serve him well in the 

276np. Exeter Webb and Bower extraordinary testing to come. Cholera 
eD0 and Hcwcr ‘ is a routine matter, but more telling. 
0 906671 3ft [ Pf 1 fhaps. are the failings before 

— “ likewise invisible but more subtle 

Hits book is the rich result of the kind onslaughts: a supernumerary lieu- 
of discovery which historians dream tcl,anl In the cabin next to Cree's is 


J rounded survey vessel. He meets 

ames Brooke - one of the future Malays.' IHauunsand“Suiif people" ali bridte'ii?!!?!!?? h ? !i c * 
inspirations for Conrad’s Lord Jim -a pirates” - again like Jim's adversary hfs paimino of if r droom K^ 
loca lord, a white Rajah, a Somerset Sherif Ali. "an Arab half-breed" with CloSd whfi? 
gentleman once of the Indian Army his "tribes in the interior" and “wild shoots un tn i an f tC . k Us: 
who put down a revolt in the province men”. The pirate fort . near the mouth tree? it cai hil 2 /lS!i l0ps aU £S 
with the twenty man crew of his of a small river on Marudu Bay, erounds Mih .K fr ? m all PWiofi 
schooner the Royalist and who kept beneath the great mountain, Kinabalu, ^ke a shoS nf°? lhe „ ,rce5 '^S 
"great state”, Cree tells us. is protected bv a boom, sliinp from L* Shower of s,lv «- * 




• ilia uum la me lll-JE rcaUJI Ul Iflc Klllu . ..jr - — . 

of discovery which historians dream tcnanl m tiie cab,n next to Cree's is an extraordinary looking place built 
about: the finding, in a Devon hcard groaning to himself, “He said he piles, extending a couple of miles 
farmhouse attic, of twenty-one bound bad a headache and seemed impatient alongside sandbanks on each side of 
volumes of diaries written by one of aC bein 8 questioned. His pulse was the nver, generally nearly dry at low 
those stoic Victorian Englishmen who bard |v perceptible, eyes suffused and wate , r - The houses are mean, built of 

can look death in the face with a quiet bloodshot, extremities cold." The w° od . thatched with palm leaves ■ 

glance. The diaries are a reliable eye- "®*H®n*nt commits suicide by taking J he British intrigue with the party at 
witness account of life at sea in the arsen ' c ("He bequeathed his watch to keen .to develop trade, led by 

early to mid nineteenth century, of the 5011,6 Jady”), and a similar death gives Muda Hassim (a Doramin figure), 

ClKl OnilM, U/a. „r lb. 1 I Cmp hie Kircl Full n.lcl iU. DBRinSf thnsf* U/lll-1 holioila lhr,t ninmi 


„ . . 1 . '"I" Ukiiwom nil. gu.ui Iiiuumniii, MnaDHIU, 

great state , Cree tells us. is protected by a boom, slung from 

He later steams up the Brunei River ^ ank ! >a ?H\ on which their guns are 

in Borneo to a Patushn-Iike settlement, la,d ’ and W™* *mch 

“an fiviraiv/Hrorii -i u..:u British boats are forced bv the tide. 


The Journals end wiih r 
account of war in the cZL 
pictures of mortar-boats at .!! 
before Sebastopol, the 
themselves _ life 


British boats are forced by the tide. 
Cree does the best he can for the 
“dreadful wounds” left by round shot. 


i^s on each side of “dreadful wounds” left by round shot, Hke 

II v nearly drv at low °P eratin 8 “ on a crowded deck, by the ft 0 "? a frame ofGS 

is are mean ' built of l8hl of ha,f a dozen dip candles, with bu ? e black cauldrons, 

fthMlmleSUs " “L 0 many excited lookers on" and, 

nil paiiii leaves nft«>r thp ontinn „ .1 ’ astonished descrinriniw „f J 


early to mid nineteenth century, of (he so'ne lady”), ana a similar death gives Muda Hassim (a Doramin figure), 
' . ' > • ,i First Opium War, of the hunting and ^ rc . e b ' s f ‘ rs[ full post at sea, the Q P' r,st those who believe that piracy is 

I na vnl engagement of the mnssed pirate Assistant Surgeon of H.M. Steamer altogether more fun and much less 

• • • ji fleets of Shap-'ng-tsai across the South Firefly “having poisoned himself in his fft ort - wbo follow Pangeran Usop. 

., 1 China Sea to (he Tonquin River, of the ctlbin - Tliis makes the third naval use Sherif Ali in Lord Jim. he has a 

• * : ■ | slaughter of the Crimea; and their <J® cer w,l ° bas committed suicide on 

; ■ , ;. author is also n prolific watcr-colourisi lh,s within the last week." 

« rejl * ,ale . m / fl vj ' v ‘d and humorous On HMS Rattlesnake (the same ship 
observer and (certainly more than we which set out six years Inter to survey 
S’ . ' [JJ’J ? "6 hl *° ax P ecl at lhc price) his the Torres Straits and the Australian 

work is here lavishly reproduced, both Seas with another young naval surgeon 
1 : throughout the text and in three huge and amateur diarist and painter on 

'■I' 1 - - !' SSS C PU,I '° U,S ° f tllC major &° ard ’ T - H. Huxley), in the Chin! 

; V ; ;■ ; '* painungs. Sea. on asultry morning in June. 1840, 

>•; ’ • 1 : From the top of the conquered Cree. reading in his cabin, hears “the 

;••••*: •'!. ■' Porcelain Tower the walled -and dismal cry of a man overboard”. A 

<•! « : : r:; 'll * moated city of Nanking in 1842 unfolds y oun g marine, jumping from the poop 

j “r°ss one’s desk; H.M.S. Vixen, J nl ° tbe niizzen-chains to clear the 

V y . ; f [ ulo and Nemesis anchor in Brunei leadJIne, has missed his fooling, and is 

j bafore the Sultan's Palace; and “ str ' king out for his life towards the life 

'- ' ' s : ; t !■- ■ ; Valorous. Odin and Hecla exchange bu °y wblch is within five yards of him. 

i'.J .Vr !'. j ’ [•« with the great grim fort at He was tugging away towards it but did 

;V Bomersimd, one of the four main not get nearer, although he was a good 
•; i defensive points guarding the Gulf of swimmer. The cutter with Harper and 

V. Finland which commanded the sea ® crew had almost reached him when 

• approaches to St Petersburg, during he disappeared to rise no more. They 

•jJj-.iV,;-. ; the action in which Charles Davis tned to reach him with the boat-hook- 

V !■; i Lucas, the Mate of HMS Hecla, lifted a as the WfUer was clear, they saw an 

r J H i - live shell from the deck of his ship and enormous shark had got hold of his 


too many excited lookers on”; and, "“en.siigntiy towards the shw^ 
after the action, he amputates the Jf d S“ cn P tio, » of tbe ^ d 

grapeshot-mangled arm of a rescued the u jV an ^raaldbai 
slave-girl. never heard before, from 5or6mfarf 

big guns ’); and with private lacm! 
at which she never squeaked, but official incompetna 

held her baby tightly in ner other arm [ th ® old Pl u ^k of Benbow indWu 
. . . she was frightfully ugly, but the , departed"). He is a keen mo* 
sailors were very attentive, and as of ncw weaponry ("three fad 
she had no clothes to speak of, soon noatm g batteries had arrived, ca 
rigged her out in white jacket and square-looking iron boxes withdA a 
trousers. The piccaninny was made a ten , 8 uns of a side, came cmk 
pet oF, and il was laughable to see a a P slowly against the large fort, 
rough old sailor carefully making bred away vigorously against than | 
pap out of a ship's biscuit and v y aa strange to see the shot stiifa 
feeding the baby. the,r *ron sides and flying off tea, 

generally split into pieces. By 9.«S 
In March, 1846, Cree “Went on catteries had steamed into positkmul 


Like Sherif Ali in Lord Tim, he has a 
stockade about a mile up the river, and 
the British prepare to blow it to pieces. 

Anchored in mid-stream at night, 
flanked by the exotic menace of the 

jungled banks, a young marine P ei a n« '« was laughable to see a f ^*J u Q 3 nK , a,nsi In f Iar 8 e 
understandably dreams that a Malay is ro “ sh old “Hot carefully making ^ away vigorously agiunsl tat t 
slicing his throat, and Cree thereby P a P. out °f » ship's biscuit anS ™J 8 r r ‘" ge . . to 'ee. 'Je shat anb, 
d^jbatbeiinotasweifaia ^ 

In March, 1846, Cree "Went on catteries had steamed into positionuj 
About 2 in the morning I was awoke silore - in old England the first time for then opened a terrible fire, in voOw, 
by a fearful shriek, followed by a near, J seven years." He is troubled by ^ hlch brought down the outer wild 
confused sort of cry; I heard multiple Proustian small deaths-in- the fort * n cartloads at each voU^’j' 
someone cry out ‘They are boarding *t fe - the failure of anyone to fit his and bo provides a constant profesiqal 
us over the starboard bow.’ Willcox, ^ resb > unchanged memories of them; commentary on medical condirionsfi 
the 1st Lieutenant, rushed on deck and the “number of pretty girls quite captured Russian hospital, to 
and sung out ‘Beat to quarters.’ My bewilders one". A further spell of 11 nstance, much worse than the Drift 
half awake thoughts were that a large-scale pirate hunting in the far equivalent, “smelt - oh, bow i 
desperate attack had been made on East takes Cree to 1852 when he sme ltl”). 
us by Malays: I seized my sword, but returns home, and, deciding he can Michael Levien has equipped ik 
it having been such a peaceable bear it _ no i longer, marries a pretty girl remarkable document with an effiwi 
weapon, it refused to leave the All that suppressed yearning Introduction and running notes, dm2: 

scabbard, being rusted in. f °r every second native female, of Cree’s various ships, snal 

With Rajah Rmnlr* rw i n i nD ,u co ? ni , daughter and officer's wife biographies of the dramatis ptm 
with Kajah Brooke, Cree joins the certainly entitled Cree to enjoy his anefnumerous very clear ma£ 


i. * 


,7 v. wiMd i imcua — utoi, nicy saw an , _ , 

Hve shell from the deck of his ship and enormous shark had got hold of his w,th Ra J ah Brooke, Cree joins 
heaved itoverboard, which earned him w,me jumper in the middle, gradually 
the first Victoria Cross. . going down deeper and deeper till they rr\ it 

Trouble on board 

choice of 1700 paintings and sketches), R seems a fitting prelude to an 

the journals Ihemsefves are equally equally brutal conflict, the First China tt , 

Immedrafe. Edward Cree (1814-1901). War. The conditions of trade with ^Cliard HOUgh 
the son of a Unitarian minister, read had not changed much since the — — 

medicine at Dublin and Edinburgh and sfxteenth-retitury nccount Collected in 0 

jjytyed his first appointment from the Hakluyt’s Voyages. The English found Glynn Christian 

‘hSSp?™? Surgeon to Jnemselyesconstrained.nioreorlessas FragUe Paradise: The Discovery of 

HMS Royal "Adelaide, flatshm m Ih® PorluEuese had been when iii«u 


Crees various ships, sm 
raphies of the dramatis ptrm 
numerous very clear maps. 


n J , aurgeon to vvinaMtiiiicu, more or less as 

HMS Royal Adelaide, flagship at ,he Fortuguese had been when thev 
Deyonport, whence he was ordered to w®" 1 . t0 Canton to trade: “tliey must 
do duty at the Naval Hospital, r ®mmne there but ceriaire dayes: and 
Slonehouse, under the Physician Sir * he u diey come in at the gate of the 
Day'd Dickson. The work wns not f^y. they must enter their names in a 
arduous (but (hen Cree never bOOke. and when thAw «... ‘T - "u. 


■ ■ "tr*" • « no L/uwvvofy OI 

Fletcher Christian, Bounty Mutineer 

256pp. Hamlsh Hamilton. £12.95, 

0 241 10757 1 


worK wns not emer their names »" a “me* At the Roussenuesquc pi 

nrfl a nSn hEn ne ^ er seems 10 S° ok€ - a, jd wb en they goc out at night We are n M rin» »h« w ♦ , , of Tahiti sexual licence and idle 

find anything arduous) and he lhe y m ust put out their names. They neai ? n 8 tbe bicentenary of the make for more mischief 

^ ZT ycd . L hc evening may pot lie in the towne ali night, bm Bou “ l 7 ■"«* Inclination, to jump' ^ Slip 

round, which lasted .abrnif hnif nn must he in their hmic rei.* public interest shows no more sum nf cimnnAr ... .l. . 


A 

•‘T ! 


■ -»*«««» . aiuuuusj ana n® " ,usl . put aui ineir names. They " Cr B ‘ 

particularly ^ enjoyed the evening ma y PO« he in the towne ail night, but HMS Bounl y mennsno 

[° Un d. . which lasted . about half an 5?, 115 * he in their boats The i C , nter ® st shows no more sign of stronger, 

hour. Old Sir David had then evidently CMnians are very superstitious, and J^kening dan tit 1789. Within weeks discipline 

dined, and was sometimes a little thick doe not trust strangers." of Captain Bligh s return to Engla-' 1 

in his speech’ and very crabbed, and 1 ' And quite richt too Thr rhm« Sl at y S? r ’ Royalty Theatre p 
hnve seen him Tee] for the pul&e of the balance of Iradewiththe °l lhe c * laml & 

s a r scMSAfsattr 

TSSSiSlSLf ,he and SS & EF r ™ 3 

o„ Saturday, ; une '■ tt f ** 

. Q , ueen Victoria was a f? d burned £3,000.Q00-worth. 20,000 bookstalls W/, ^h/ P ?hi5 d °U 

KS*?!? 1 - lh l hospital rates and « h «ts, of Eu ropean opium stocks. The brother replied ■ with f n 
nr^n>l ^ff ,a v t0 2v e ((1^ chead, BrEUsh assembled an expeditionary defendine Letcher PhHsiio 

prqild of his . new. blue and gold 1n Singapore, equipped with a An • r j sti8a ; ® 

hi . s pwn ceremonihl deadly new weapon:. PP steamshi D s A L 


maritime history. The ship itself is 
crank, the crew mainly scallywags, the 
Irish Fiusician blind, the surgeon 
drunk, the master’s mate - Christian - 
tail, handsome and weak, the Captain 
short, and uneven in temperament. 
Cape Horn is fought for three terrible 
weeks, the struggle lost along with the 
voyages timetable. Incidents ashore 
and afloat hint ominously of trouble to 
come. At the Roussenuesquc paradise 
of Tahiti sexual licence and idle hands 


jer, and once at sea the weakened 
line cracks. The Captain and a 


arawn-out Printed battle was Bred ui dramatic Portsmt 
rt Cn ow ? A Narrative And at the end 
of he Mug ny on board His Majesty’s mysteries remain, 
•into Bounty appeared on. (he 
bookstalls. ; The chief mutineer’s A - new decade 


- — — — wwib-uiHiuai. 

And at the end of It all, a dozen 


from Tahiti to the West Indies, wul 
Bounty’s task. 

There follows a brief account of 1 
events leading up to the mutiny.iod 
mutiny itself. All Bounty historians 
then fnced with (he fact that the fate 
those cost adrift is well dacumetf 
that of those who remained vohinto 
on Tahiti sketchily documented, 
the hard core who settled on HI 
are the object of speculation 
unsubstantiated recounting yeanj&l 
by the few who survived wnat s«js 
have been a series of upm 
occasioned by sexual and< rw 
jealousy. Christian gives less than ft 
pages to Bligh’s open boat voyage, a 
of the greatest acts of survival a 
examples of navigation in nunU 
history, and some seventy-five WJj* 1 
the fate of those who remained ' 
board. The rest of the book tele 
author’s own ill-starred and I nw 
successfiil attempt to sail to Pi toff 
which is the most entertaimni o 
amusing part of this enthmlaM» 




■M ; 

A % 


with photographs of the author in 
colour and black and white, of Honda 
motorcyles on Pitcairn today, stills 
from all the movies, as well as the 
tamiuar- pnnts and engravings. 




m 


mm 


"<nwi uiiiiuhi uunea nis nead ineiT tlreoower to hpnr 7^.. . iwuay, snus auve, too, ana hub » 

^y.andhls SWord" would endeavour on the inland cities. ^“ofBkghasaBottl^ the movies, as well as the Christian provides us • wfi 

'to ^t i?etwdert.my;ieas-. .-••• As Cree remarkV -li LiuJ. S nd ch ^ « ab aa a Pnnts and engravings. devastating a pprtrayal of .C 

a^^«gfcS» 2 S«MI: 33 - , ’ 5 sr-sc£. 4 ^ : S 5 fe'a&l®B 5 S 23 fe« 

i ta M^ta.notinfi [Cveiythlng^nhipRrtall: direclldns"); in. March ^ wer ® taking a mqch more explain some of my other wilderwavs f fOT wil 

along .theway; with eVidijTU delfghf 1841 ; the RpttfisnakerunViniofhS ' ba,anccd w View, led -by the Australian and the paradox ofSf SSE 1 ® whe 0 Jt came to dealing w 
»££■*, ^nfeian galley fuiHf * J! Oeorge r Mack,uui8s v5th his fine tw“ ’ •mbiffoi^Ma^^SL^S natives - h ' s feet . , 

-SSklvi %WC- NW.ejid onhelslaridof Hong Kohfa « 6gra E hy “-W and by the end^at “MySwrvof ^ pdve ” to i h 5 Jr 

: &SSK-S? ,)r to ’d r ^M. W Christian, hffi more ^ % 5° werd dQefi ’ :I ***'■* 

tltfough -Ithe.- 'V^ ontyia fewf fishennen’s h^ to be °* the mutiny ; rewarding than I diedimaiSJ B crednht y- 1 ‘ V.' n , 

' l ft e inferior to v 5"Sld unearthing his backraouJd’ f md ' The author belongs to wfaal Bi 

SeeSoivS-rt apprOflchiiig Canton,;'SS ^ 'nturp, motivations I discovered my own And. Tuchman defines as the 

of "ewsindwd. But what times’* about what he would do 


® -^ rin 6 - a : «luic^hree' & n ,he - * 

.shbneKifig sail alt at Oiitie dHd swlrfWno ' - Cree; note 


nilllVH HVWWIIM 

The strength of the Bounty k| 
lies not only in its colour, exatci 
and passion. Prejudice has sec 
alive, too, and true to trafli 
Christian provides us • -m 
devastating a pprtrayal of .-wp 

Bligh as Charles Laughton gave oo 
screen. When Bligh does not^ -JJ 
and “wheedle”, ji® ^ ftjl J* 
actions" and “poisoned wow* ■ 
was, the author asserts, nothmg” 
than "a foul-mouthed buUy". J 
when It came to dealing W® 
natives, his feet were W 
receptive” to. their kisses, flu* £ 
him a toward does, ; I fear, 


ji 







•V . iHK 'tilkvX* 1 •• ;• , 1 • “ SStifbutkm to Sountyana. • 
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Working towards the Wedding 


Mary Lefkowifa 

J^Tuk*tskv and Sandv 
JUtfiETT TOBACK 
fie Jewish American Princess 
| gtodbook 

(nte Schneider) 
He OflkJal JiA.P. Handbook 
jjtep. New York; New American 
Jjlwiy. g.4S. 


JEi, C « IC t.l n . Ameriea) ? r ^ ear otir more impressive BMW or Mercedes 
clothes, but I soon realized it was Just as a preppy female never out craws 

So »was the imprint her school and social 
hfrft ° Ur fnen ? sec med to background make on her. so the JAP 

include me in their special world. even in her seventies never outgrows 

Until very recently new arrivals to be > n g a Princess: she loves to get 
this country sought to acquire the presents (even if it is her sixth dressing 
identity of the first settlers; not of g° w nMobespoiled.toluxuriateinher 
course as they looked when they left wealth and in the variety of her 
the cramped hold of the Mayflower to possessions. What does a JAP make 
build their tiny cottages at Plymouth, rer dinner? Accordingto Lukatskyand 
but as they looked and spoke when one Toback, Reservations. What is her 
saw their confident faces and three- fa Y°uriie w(h)ine? “I warn to go to 
piece striped grey suits behind the vice- Miami Beach." Feminists will note that 
president’s or the Principal's imposing the J AP doesn't want to be liberated or 
and polished mahogany desk, But even independent; instead she always 
now. as the result of the civil rights remains someone's pampered little 
- movement of the 1960s, it has become 8'ri. 


Recently a friend gave my (second) fashionable to recover one’s “roots", Both books describe accurately the 
bsbui (an EHgUshmai n) i i copy < of and. as necessary, to romanticize essential elements of the family life 
^y /yMdfc^ fo^sc as a them OnK- two years after The Preppy that sustains such princesses. (1) 
pftwtliedres D a PP eared - and with it Maintaining a feeling of inherent gitill 
l £ioI Ainencan society in which (for offroial Preppy pins, tote bags and In first generation families, this was 
ktreror worse) he would now be apt calendars, one finds on the check-out done directly: “no more to eat? don’t 
nfind himself. A preppy is a graduate counters of bookstores in the more you like my cooking?" Now guilt is 
M In England would be called a exclusive suburbs little stacks of one of transmitted electronically "why 
sblic school but tn America the two competing handbooks on how weren’t vou home when I called?" A 


M In England would De called a exclusive suburbs little stacks of one of transmitted electronically “why 
fibhc school but tn America the two competing handbooks on how weren’t vou home when I called?” A 

D° be a TL^'t*n Jewish American mother, like Mission Control talking 
^IkS’ the £ w “(^7 a ™,Yale p nn cess. The JAP species of course to astronauts in space, can keep tabs 
FBBcrton and many other [ess well had existed when I was in prep school on her scattered children and 
Lkmi colleges with similar standards but no one had a (nice) name for it; grandchildren by telephone, without 
uJdfcnteles. The male graduates of now both books claim that non-Jews leaving the comparative comfort of her 
toe plans, like Love Storv s Oliver will not only want to see but even be Florida condominium; JAP daughters 

° n * „ make ‘runk calls from their clllege 

fJJJk. ,Sn rt hc whiih J™ ^ '? 7{ ,e Preppy Handbook , rooms to make sure that Mommy has 
iMRjiag or useful jobs wnichserve nothing in either JAP book is left to the watered the plants in her room at 
Bltmd of holding pattern until they imagination. The more comprehensive home. (2) Perennial dissatisfaction 
bsd) male preppy husband. Eligibility 0 f the two books, Sequoia’s Official with the appearance, behaviour, and 
° P hnffL hv nmhi!illn e n J A Pm Handbook * suggests how performance of the other members of 

^ .9^- _ eve " ft* h-ftr. ° r « my cousin Non (PhD, 


■X. l i •* l i ‘smravi WUIIK9 0UU uiiici uuntMimih. iiitucrnui cumpmini, as DOin 

~ ] ?T^ i a F e P u 00 ‘J: be , or ,, e But where the preppy female would handbooks observe, is the JAP’s hair. 

Hondbookspells wear her brother’s outgrown sailing Hair, in a way, is the perfect subject, 
Mindetail the names of their schools, jersey, the JAP would sport one of her since adjustments to ilsappearance can 
iw faraurije clothes and where to own new dozens of cashmere sweaters. ; bc made frequently and at relatively 
m? item, where to live, and what to Pimmihinn tad ■ .ui 


' , nr ., ■ , ■ . ..f- »J, niiuK3Ui( VIUII1U Oliu UUV1L1CIIU» HIM uruviuc 

ftg pkHB -traimng like myself could through fnmily connections. While the profitable grounds for the most 

m?|mb nervously from between the young preppy mother drives o Volvo (r characteristic mode of JAP 

P^PP ies conversations, sturdy car tlinl will last for years), the communication, the argument. 

jlMjfifid Dotgo to our stores (as shops young JAP mother drives (ironically) a Lukntsky and Toback offer a 


Blotted escutcheons 


Brian Roberts 

^BtbpiiER Simon Sykes 

WSieq) 

and Windus. £9.95. 

^bfeck sheep are an endangered 
^ » understanding are we of 
^ ty that crimes once 
unforgivable are now 
Sfwith a wink. The family 
« safe; psychiatry has 
W. ove r old-fashionea sin. 
k®*!' is what Christopher 
suggests in this survey of 
Certainly 

Baffin P* ater tolerance. Most 
i*Way have sympathy for the 
we no longer blush at the 
homosexuality; excessive 
8 iS regarded as a weakness, 
debts is shrugged 
thcre arc “me who 
Mr2?“*or : unpremeditated 
re 8 ard drunkards 
% BtSfi. ® Ce » ^P^narions for 

mUSSt- ™ 80 much 

5BSSh* ro “ n d» Sykes’s rogues 
a Pp6ar to have lived in the 

our theories are 
Kftajj t^^rjer matter. How many 
US K y ' fo tin«ance, would look 
a, son who appeared on a 


which followed, Lord Pembroke 
excelled himself. He felled Cony with a 
single blow and “when he wns down, 
jumped upon his back, his stomach, 
and nis side, before proceeding to kick 
him unconscious”. Cony died a week 
later. Strange ns it seems, an excuse of 
sorts was found for Pembroke. He was 
charged with manslaughter and 
acquitted under an ancient statute 
which allowed peers “benefit of clergy" 
for a first offence. Two years later lie 
was in court again. This time he was 
charged with the murder of a 
policeman whom he first wounded with 
his sword and then battered to death 
with a staff. Again he was found guilty 
but, with the help of his family, he was 
granted a Royal Pardon. There were 
no more charges, but he is said to have 
committed twenty-six more murders. 

Sykes's book is packed with 
scoundrels like Buckhurst and 
Pembroke. Fie has combed aristocratic 
archives and assembled a colourful 
collection of rakes, rogues and rob6s 
from the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Some women are 
included but the men are the (greatest 
villains. They are rarely endearing and 
never admirable. Many of them are 
downright despicable. For all that, 
with one or two exceptions, they 
provide material for lively reading. 

That Sykes chose U)td William 
Paget, a nineteenth-century sponger, 
to lead his flock is perhaps a pity. No 
one would deny this second son of the 

H . . I m ; If A . Ja.ai. kio nlom f>C - 


a theatricni temperament. Jewellery 
and fancy dress were his passions. His 
idea of connubial bliss was to cover his 
naked wife in precious stones and 

C Eirade her about the bedroom. 

Infortunatcly his taste for diamonds 
was stronger than his appetite for 
dalliance. The unconsimimatcd 
marriage was annulled In 1900. The 
Marquess then formed a stage 
company and performed in his own 
productions. Dressed in a lacy 
costume, calling himself “San Tdi", he 
delighted audiences in England and 
Germany with his Butterfly Dance. 
Theatrical management, alas, was his 
undoing. Within four years he was 
bankrupt. The sale of his splendid 
jewels, costumes, motorcars andpels- 
listed by Sykes in mouth-watering 
detail - lasted forty days. There is a 
marvellous portrait of the ringleted 
Marquess, (tressed in jewel-encrusted 
gown and crown, looking, as a 
contemporary described him, like “an 
Aubrey Beardsley illustration comp to 
life”. 

Sykps is not foncemed with moral 
frutnictibn-but there are lessonp.tq be 
' ieaihi front hfs book. Tfnothingelselt 
is a corrective to the popular notion 
that we live in anage of unprecedented 
decadence. The deplorable, street 
violence of today is pipbabiy more 
widespread but it is no more alarming 
than i a ' th6 seventeenth century. In 
1604, says Sykes; “the streets of 
London were full of quarrelling, 


convincing scenario for the JAP’s bat ' 
mitzvah. including six fights with 
Mother, about suen cosmic matters as 
lhe colour of her nail-pnlish and panty- 
hose, or indeed nothing at all. (3) 
Exclusiveness. Intermarriage with or 
inn great trust in govim (gentiles) and 
other outsiders is disapproved of. The 
JAP is also discouraged from owning 
pet animals, because they will track in 
dirt and (far worse) germs, and also 
cause allergies; note that the JAP is 
allergic or nas trouble with her skin, 
while the sltiksa (working-class gentile 
girl) has acne. 

Ft soon becomes apparent that 
whatever is Jewish about the JAP has 
nuthinsiodn with her religion. The bat 
mitzvah is clearly seen as a puberty 
‘rite, tire JAP equivalent of a WASP 
coming-out party; the Wedding, the 
prime goal of the JAP’s life, is a purely 
social event, celebrating not so much 
the start of a new family as the co- 
opting into the old family of a new 
pnying member, to help keep the 
supply of cashmere and Gucci leather 
comma in. Nor - as so often in Europe 
- is being Jewish associated with 
intellectual achievement. Tire JAP’s 
education is only a means to the 
unquestionably 'desirable end of 
securing a husband; she chooses her 
“major" or course of university study 
because of the practical use to which 
she can put it (ie, where she might best 
meet the right man). JAPs are 
naturally clever and industrious (unless 
they have learning or emotional 
disabilities, but none hy definition can 
be stupid or lazy), blit the grown JAP 
reads catalogues of clothing rather 
than books. It would do greater justice 
to Jews in the rest of the world if the 
acronym were written jAP, for the 
creature, at least as described in these 
two books, is more American than 
Jewish, a product of the suburban 
diaspora of big cities, and most 
particularly of the Mecca (sic) of the 
clothing world. New York. Even the 
generalization of the role of Princess is 
Amcricnn, as the case of that 
archetypal (shiksa) American Princess 
' Undine Spragg will illustrate: “It’s 
normal for a man to work hard for his 1 
womenfolk", indeed it is “the custom 
of the country”, as Edith Wharton 
wrote in 1913. 

Though neither book .says so 
explicitly, the JAP they describe 


belongs to the third generation of East 
European immigrants, ic, is the 
offspring of the first generation to have 
made good money and moved to what 
someone born in New York City 
regards as the country (eg, large towns 
In the vast conurbation around New 
York like Scarsdnle or South Orange 
or Lawrence, LI). One supposes that 
the females of certain orthodox sects 
are omitted because they aren't 
American, if that term, as in these two 
books, is understood to mean 
materialistic, upwardly mobile, 
efficient, and culturally limited. Also 
excluded is the vieux riche JUfptown 
Manhattan)P, usually of German 
extraction, "no Yiddish spoken here 
. . . colleges tend to be pure IVY . . . 
disdains designer labels" (Sequoia's 
definition), who is clearly pseudo- 
preppy. 

Still, it is probably a good sign that 
JAPs can be thought to epitomize 
rather than simply be assimilated into 
characteristics of American society 
that are familiar to and even admired in 
much of the rest of the. world. If The 
Preppy Handbook's fate can serve as a 
model, now that JAPiness is official, it 
will soon be considered normal. In 
America even satire, if it is sufficiently 
popularized, can be transmuted into a 
farm of approval: I knew that the 
revolution of the 1960s was over when I 
saw advertised in the Saks Fifth 
Avenue Christmas catalogue (yes, I do 
read them) a denim jacket with fox 
lining - the battered jeans of the 
student rebels had been converted, 
along with silver gun belts, into radical 
chic. The Preppy Handbook claimed 
that pink and green, whales and ducks, 
along with the Izod crocodile (sic; 
despite popular belief, it's not an 
alligator) were favoured preppy 
colours and symbols. Within a year the 
not particularly trendy Boston 
department store Filene’s displayed in 
its normally conservative men’s 
department kelly green trousers on 
which pink whales the size of Izod 
crocodiles had been embroidered. I 
suppose someone must have bought 
• them because they weren’t ,nround 
.■ when I went back (I confess) to check 
out (he late summer sales. Presumably, 
then, anti-Semitism will soon . be 
replaced by pro-semitism, In the wake 
of preppiness and JAPiness. Since I’m 
an American, I’d believe it, if I weren't 
Jewish. 


Top trivia 


Brian Masters 

Craig Brown and Lesley 
Cunliffe 

The Book of Royal Lists 

288pp Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
£6.95. 

Q 7100 9358 6 

The Book of Royal Lists is not so much 
a book as a collection of notes for a 
dozen potential books and items lifted 
from two dozen others. The current fiad 
for lists is harmless enough, and the 
: most assiduous compllers may produce 
lists which ■ art . either - joyfully 
■ entertaining' or extremely Useful,: for 
reference. The trouble with this book Is 
that Craig Brown and Lesley Cunliffe 
cannot make up their mihds whether to : 
be serioiis or silly, arid the, result is a 
woeful hybrid, ‘ 

Among the useful categories are ten 
ways in which the Queen could use her 
Royal Prerogative,, burial places pf 
Kings,: Queens arid Consorts since the 

PnmiiiMl ' Mfcnriri Anns ■ whh ' hirfve ■ 


hoW the Queen, Prince Philip and 
Prlnce Charles take their coffee; the ' 
Queen has il white with sugar, Philip 
black with sugar, and Charles "none at 
all -• he doesn't like It". 

There are a number of inaccuracies. 


homesickness (which is not a disease) 
when she was at finishing school. We 
are also told that, of eight titles by. 
which, members of the Royal Family 
arp known, -the princess was called 
“Miss' Diana’ 4 by her- pUpilS at 
kindergarten; (What else would they 
have called her7) The .young .lady in 
question is referred tp throughout' (he . 
bdoLas incest piahar, vyHich^heis 


nol, as she is not t^e daughter of a 
prince of' blood 1 royal, - she. is the 
Princess of Wales.- the Dilchess of 
Cornwall, and half a dozen other 
things.’ : ; ‘ . ■ i - •• 

rwaS. jqferested 'to leara . that the 
Qu$ep races, pigeons, can strip, and 
’ ’ moves corgis’ fleas 

, ... . dtr*"' 

children, if duly becau 
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Norman N. Holland 
L aughing: A Psychology of Humor 
231pp. Cornell University Press. 


£12.75. 

Q 8014 1449 0 

A wise man takes precautions and 
protects his rear. Early on in this book 
-which, let me say at once and before I 
forget, is good until it seeks to be 
better, and Instructive until it attempts 
to weigh the imponderable - Norman 
N. Holland remarks that any joke 
works better if it's not in this kind of 
book. What I foolishly thought was the 
first joke in the book, if not the best, 
occurrediu&t outside it - on the title 
verso. "The paper in this book is acicf- 
frec (The notice _goes on to say 
that ft meets the guidelines of a body 
concerned with a commendable cause 
called "Book Longevity".) In the event 
most of the ensuing humour proved to 
be quite sour. The examples put to the 
lest, l mean, as distinct from the 
author's own and sweeter passing 
witticisms, such as "the joy of sex 
(Enter laughing)". 

Part One is a questioning conspectus 
of answers to the question Y ‘ Why do we 
laugh? 1 '. I wonder whether the 
proposition that laughter came Into the 
world as a result of the Fall (alone with 


and in a sense completes tragedy, as 
the day the night, the spring the winter. 

More secular is the “relief theory": 
laughter occurs when an alarm turns 
out to be false and reassurance follows. 
Or - or and - we are assured of our 
superiority: in the rich words of 
Hobbes, “The passion of laughter is 
nothing else but sudden glory arising 
from some sudden conception of some 
eminency in ourselves, by comparison 
with the infirmity of others, or with our 
own formerly." (His laughter doesn't 
diime with Carlyle's, for whom the 
essence of humour is tender fellow- 
feeling, not contempt but love.) With 
characteristic ingenuity, Freud argues 
that humour is an evasion or short- 
circuiting of the normal difficulties of 
thought, thereby economizing on 
psychic energy which is subsequently 
released as physical laughter, several 
of the theories described by Holland 
could, I imagine, claim support from 
the story of Mark Twain's brother as 
cited here: while working on a road 
project, he was thrown ten miles by an 
explosion , and then docked half a day's 


pay for being away from the job. Here 
we enjoy both a (false) alarm defused 
and an economy effected in the 


expenditure of emotion. We don't 
need to worry about the fellow - 


« c ,w p-n r-u ^ough docking his pay does smack of 

“*"8 0 m ” n whe " hes down - 

rirluallyeverythlngexpouridedherem 4. Physiology: A bit of a mystery, 
cleverer words and at greater length: but a rather boring one. “Laughing 
the causes and the effects of humour involves the cricothyroid ana 
can be pretty directly referred to the thyroartenoid muscles of the larynx in 
differences between prelapsanan and its voicing and, in its expulsion of air, 
pastlapsarian. (Mark Twain noted that- the whole system of expiratory 
its source was not Ioy but sorrow: nnwHcc- nhHnmin.i 


4. Physiology: A bit of a mystery, 
but a rather boring one. "Laughing 
involves the cricothyroid ana 
thyroartenoid muscles of the larynx in 
its voicing and, in its expulsion of air, 
- -.it. the whole system of expiratory 

Ite source was not Joy but sorrow: muscles:, abdominal, lumbar, internal 
there is no humour in heaven .) intercostal, subcostal, and transverse 
However, we are .led at a sprightly pace thoradc." (And that's no joke.) Elias 
the deliberations of Marx Canettl suggests that laughter stems 
(Kart), Schopenhauer, Aristotle, from the feeung of pleasure aroused by 
Pirandello, Ber&fcon, Baudelaire, the prospect of food or prey;»except 
Freud, KanL Hdbbes, Plato, Konrad that In the present context we laugh at 
Lorenz, Al Capp, Mel Brooks .... instead of eat or kill. (It is maintained, 
“Thus the seemingly simple question on what authority I do not know, that 
‘Why do we laughf really leads into laughter can be induced in hyenas by 
much more complicated questions • putting food in front of them and then 


much more complicated questions putting food in front of them and then 
about how we perceive, how we decide taking it away. Perhaps the 
what is real, and how we shore values, unfortunate creatures cried till they 
methods, ideas - and jokes - with laughed?) Observing that a person 
others." That initial question never laughing looks much like an enraged 
even seemed simple. We know very animal, head thrown back and teeth 
well that therp will be no end to bared, adaptation theory has it that 
categorizing and tabulating; the causes lnlighter is none the less (or therefore) 
are innumerable and the responses a sign of appeasement, a guarantee of 
(with quips and cranks and wanton social solidarity. More dignified, no 
wiles, nods and becks and wreathid doubt, than crawling on one’s belly or 
. smiles, just for starters) Infinite in their tolling on one’s back. 


nature - or as near as makes no ; 
difference. AH the same, one can .be 


5. Catharsis-, 
Cooper, has 


bounded In a nutshell . and count r^.P er ' , 
oneself a king of infinite .space, Arid tnoatsse 

Professor . Holland offers us ..five an , 


A Classicist, Lane 
t supplied Aristotle’6 
ise on comedy: the pity 
the tragic catharsis are 


• nutshells, ... ..packed , wltfi. meaty r ?P 1 . ac f d by anger (we resent the comic 

• observatlons.trom ail oyer, all of them vlcl ‘ n, J ■ foolishness) and epvy (we 

(I wouldn't wonder) true. As far as ending for ourselves). 

• they go. . In this sub-subject, as elsewhere in the 

So. nutshell 1. Stimuli: or, varira. ,T'bv eXi,t 

device to kLn the morals and fornw - (Kings, you might 

fiseasess? » , aaa®S2r ll 4 


Lady Macbeth never laughed at her 


device to kLm the morals and fornw - (Kings, you might 

liner, "Montezuma’s revenge". Peter Kierk™^ 1 ™ 7*7*1. J* 
Green (TLS, November 2df mpnftnna Kierkegaard’s preferment of Comedy 

■ Sample SSmThl WlnTfnZ S* 1 something rare among 

■ Willow, when Tennvsnn'n (Inn »Tiir* • Ntararypeople. At the root of both the 


" iSSw' Si , exc °P ,lo P" interest is 
nenffona KlerkegaBr / s preferment of Comedy 


w*r-' i when, Tennyson’s I no *JU 
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eternal and that which becomes". 


D. J. Enright 

would seem to be one of the 
“conditions''. 

That one man's meat is another 
man's merde is demonstrated at the 
very beginning of the eagerly 
anticipated Part Two, a caseboolc of 
particular responses of particular 
persons to particular examples of 
humour. Holland presents a cartoon by 
B. Kliban which shows a man in a 
restaurant, sitting opposite a large fly, 
and ordering a fine meal, gazpacho, 
leeks vinaigrette with shrimp, 
marinated zucchini, orange mousse, a 
bottle of Cdtes du Rhdne. He ends: 
"And bring some shit for my fly.” With 
the best will in the world, or with the 
worst, I cannot find this comic - or 
tragic. Among Holland's collaborators 
in tne experiment, “Sabrina" observes, 
justly enough, that “today's food is 
tomorrow's fertilizer", while “Serge" 
comes up with a feministic 

interpretation: the man takes it for 
granted that his guest, a lady guest, has 
no taste. 

Another Kliban drawing is headed 
“Lucille was secretly thrilled when* 
Norman sucked her toaster". 

"Sabrina" reports: “This is obviously 
sexual. It alludes to oral sex in 
particular” - even though, she adds, 
the couple don’t look like the type who 


would go in for that activity. (Or, I 
would say, for any other form of sex.) 
“Sherry'' thinks it nas to to do with “the 


sexual denial women often indulge in" 
- presumably the word “Indulge" 
points us to the presence of a 
perversion. More backward, or just 
more sensible, “Sophie" is baffled by 
the strange emotions involved and 
fears that “there must be some dirty 
pun I am missing". At all events, there 
is little "sudden glory” in evidence 
hereabouts. Myself, 1 began to fear 
that Holland's sense of humour must 
be of a peculiarly bizarre and rare kind. 

He now closes in even further on his 
prey, having discovered “n way of 
speaking about individuals 
systematically". The latter is founded 
on individual “identity themes", on 
identity conceived as a theme and 
variations on that theme: the co- 
existence in us of sameness and 
change, each of them related to the 
other. (Actually Goethe spotted this, 
or something like it; Otlllie in Elective 
Affinities notes in her journal that 


human beings reveal their character 
most clearly by what they find 
laughable.) Holland thereupon 
proceeds to "a detailed case study of 
one laugher laughing”. This is the most 
sombre part of nis book. 

The laugher is called “Ellen". He has 
known her a long time, and their 
admiration is mutual. Like him, and 
like lots of other people (though unlike 
other lots of people), Ellen finds 
Kliban “hilariously ninny". She was a 
graduate student in literature and 
psychology at the State University of 
New York, Buffalo, where Holland 
has served as Professor of English and 
director of the Centre for the 
Psychological Study of the Arts. 
Moreover, she has recently starred in a 
sort of academic “encounter group" 
(“one of our 'Delphi' seminars"), and 
so is fully equipped with what some 
may consider that marvellous 
American ability to talk about oneself 
with gusto and a complete absence of 
inhibition. More and more this looks 
like a very special case, from which 
little of a general or representative, 
nature can be safely deduced. 

Identity-wise, Ellen is described as 
“both donor and donee"; that is, she 
gives so that she may be given to. Her 
response to the toaster cartoon is: 
'Inis is terrific. I like this a lot", and 
“You just kind of stare at it, and you 
know it’s hysterically funny - and that's 
the feeling I have in general about 
sexual perversions. You feel like you 
should understand them because 
they're human, but you just don't 
know what makes people get off on 
them . . . (Why does she waste her 
time on Kliban when there's Krafft- 
Ebing in the library?) Being literary, 
Ellen is inclined to allusions and 
comparisons - the habit, I imagine, 
demonstrates the “giving" which is to 
be followed by a larger response, a 
“given” extra. The fly cartoon she 
views as alluding to some othor joke: 
“You know the fly jokes." 
Unfortunately Holland doesn t; and 
nor do !. Though I would have thought 
the rather funnier lavatory attendant 
joke not inapposite: "... but it’s food 
and drink to me”. 

Ellen - she is explicit on tho point - 
reckons the world is largely ugly and its 
inhabitants are crazy and stupid. Her 
friends have criticized her for theso 


A gift for gaffes 


Toby Fitton 


Anthony Anderson 

The Man Who Was H. M. Bateman 

224jJP‘ Exeter: Webb and Bower. 

0 906671 57 4 


contrasted strongly with the artist’s 
own modesty ana reserve. 

In 1912 tho Tatler had published his 
“The Missed Putt”, introducing the 
formula of a social or spbrting gaffe, 
and in 1916 came "Tne Boy who 
breathed on the glass at the British 


between. • figurante 


« hi 
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£9.95. Museum , confirming the popularity 

0 906671 57 4 of an approach that lea to an enormous 

■ — — demand for Bateman’s drawings - a 

Here is another substantia] quarto l c ^l! nd ^J c b can still be seen in 
volume foT Bateman enthusiasts In 3° dC i ll « d ®2 va ? vc advert,s » n & work 
addition _ to his own pleura” bid !? n^V 

unrevesJing autobiography of 1937 «m! e iS uard u man i • ? P r 2PR cd H. * 
there have also been The Man who R ^ 0 . Man who missed the ball on the 

drew the Twentieth CenZy, b? I'll? Bnd C( ™ n !} t * s 

Michael Bateman (no relation) and ° # thcrt provided • Bateman with a 
John Jensen's pictorial anthology The 57? n 7.i ° f Iu , cr ! tiVe . commissions, 
Man Who . , . published InlOT? “P 01 * requests for the same theme, 
KSfcl . nunor variations, were in the 
family papers and a Wider range of ’ E, t0 ?, ® a comic art that in 

drawings; and ties the stSy^eU Ws eari *®f Jjars had shown itself mucji 
beyodothe famous 'Mari- Who ■. more vaned and versatile, 
creations that were Bateman’s greatest , Constricting though the "Man Who" 
55? D Krt om ?i I,r -* wd ultimately a ' d «wrings were to Bateman's comic 
aiSBOllng limitation, \ development, they Were by no means 

: £ faroJUw: an Smos? 1 


Illiberal views. That KiiW 
things in his cartooTiS^ 
consistently brutish, and 
one collection, Never £» 
Bigger than Your HeafiZ^ 
tijat “somebody else seJsffift? 
His humou r confirms her riZL L 
superiority “Yeah, r m ® 
about how I can see thina S 

H ie can’t. It's a bieSjSJ 

md regards ElA^ 

ciever , not to memioj^w 
vivacious, attractive". He ctrtL 
fooled me on some of those coSS 
another Kliban cartoon- by luJ? 
what happened to all ifa. 5 
comics, invoked earlier to* 
Cervantes, Chaucer, StateT 
Fielding, Dickens, Shaw?TJS 
captioned “The Nixon iC 
and shows a pit with peodtoi 
down into it, she says: "Tfej, 
like. I don't even understand!' , 
thought it was . . . phallic, 1 mbit 
I thought there was 
missing” However, HoliaadiiS 
doctor. “Ellen laughs tthtnilra 
creates her identity ... She mi 
herself, that is, her wit andper mk I 
By giving, she doubW.’ftl 
particular reader felt hehidih^J 
no doubt a sign of a nasty, mmUi I 
identity. 

“Did \ waste my time and jwfl 
asks Holland, in a parenthesis. VdJ 
that depends on what we wort 
done with the time instead. Bn-, 
He has a gift for 
encapsulating the theories of (to 
and also for formulating his om, fis 
lucidly as they grow more compliari 
(I must admit to a low suspldoodiii^ 
these diverse explanations bod dm 
much the same tiling.) Buthe eo&fc 
a hectic mixture of tnvialitica, train 
sophistries and far-fetdilna ■ 
including a multiple tool, i 
intellectual Swiss knife, called k 
DEFT model, consisting of Ddettt 
Expectation, Fantasy and The 
formation - which is btmud (o to 
any normal sense of humour. Lto 
though we were by the author's tori 
sweet reasonableness, we should p 
known no good could come of h 
soon as we heard that word “idtwj 

It is a dreadfully ptfj 
sentiment, and one thal I smk* 
earlier out of amour prowe, W j 
know what makes me laugh wwi* 
it. And somotlmes even why. . 


The funny time of year 


Victoria Glendinning 

^ Coben (Editor) 
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! A pile of seasonal funny books turns 
I oiflfte the seasonal alcohol, to be a 
ddnrikction depressant. The pick of 
‘ b fcunch Is Pick of Punch - because 
^farter can be side-splitting all the 
toe, and In the one-man collections 
feieu inspired items sour the palate 
'bribe best. Cartoons are particularly 
dodgy. When I was seven I took books 
dcutoons seriously - reading the 


there was had sunk beneath the dead 
weight of attention. Jokes are shy. they 
shrivel under scrutiny. 

Only one cartoon has remained with 
me from those long-ago sessions - 
though I thought it not funny but 
frightening. It was by Nicolas Bentley, 
and had two undertakers in full 
funereal fig, one saying to the other: 
“Die? I thought I’d laugh!" 

Is that very funny? It doesn't matter 
if a joke is not funny enough to laugh 
aloud at. Posy Simmonds, for example , 
is still compulsive reading; but Posy 
has become an institution among 
Guardian-reading classes, and re- 
sponse to her strip-cartoon has 
shifted. Hie family life of the Webers 
and the Wrights is only marginally 
more ludicrous than that of the people 
who follow their social and emotional 
contortions. Posy's strip has developed 
into soap opera - carbolic soap opera. 
No one would read her with any frisson 
of pleasure who did not know families 
like the Webers and tbe Wrights. Most 
fans are themselves part-Weber or 
part-Wright. 

Similarly, no one would giggle over 
Osbert Lancaster's Mauaie Little- 
hampton if they had never met 
her in real life. John Julius Norwich, in 
his introduction to her life and times, 


dihem was hinny. By the time all had 
been explained, whatever humour 


rightly says that Osbert Lancaster was 
“tne best thing that ever happened to 
the Daily Express". This collection of 
vintage cartoons shows Lady 
Littlenampton at her very best, full of 
fresh outrage and fight, in the years of 
the first Labour Government after the 
war. In the 1950s her horrible children 


grew up (Torquil got his first 
endorsement, and Jennifer passed out 
at Queen Charlotte's Ball). In the 
1960s, though she shortened her skirts, 
she grew weary (“Tell me, Canon, are 
you as bored with Premarital 
Intercourse as I am?") and, like the 
Express, she has seemed rather less of a 
good thing with passing time. Let time 
pass a little more, and she will re- 
emerge as the raw material of social 
history. She was never so out of touch, 
however, as her husband the noble 
Ear}; in the summer of 1979 he was 
depicted in the throes of apoplectic 
literary composition, while her 
ladyship wondered “Ought we to tell 
him that The Times hasn't been 
published for seven months?" 

The simplest way to make an 
amusing book is to collect up some of 
the amusing things other people have 
written on a likely topic. Frame Muir's 
A Book at Bathtime (also available in a 
water-resistant edition priced £9.95) is 
an example of the genre - “a volume 
specially written for and about the 
bathroom". It is an anthology of lively 
quotations, linked by lively 
commentary from Mr Muir, about 
soaking, cleaning, teeth-brushing and 
bathroom fittings through the ages, the 
extracts set in variegated type-sizes and 
type-faces, covering everyone from the 
ancient Egyptians to Virginia Woolf 
and Auden In a layer of Troth. The 
Romans used oil to cleanse themselves 
- “rather like cleaning a bicycle", as Mr 
Muir observes; he must nave spent 
many hours not only in bathrooms but ■ 
in libraries. (If he aid not, then some 
mute inglorious researcher did.) 


Tiie compiler edges rapidly and with 
embarrassment round that most un- 
British fixture, the bidet, and comes to 
rest at last - and at length - on the 
lavatory, for the final 76 of the 
volume’s 155 pages of text. I mention 
this fact only because some people like 
reading about lavatories (since a 
“sense of humour" is a Good Thing, 
the reasoning goes, a lavatory Joke 
cannot be a Bad Thing) and some 
people do not. But we are a squeamish 
and a soft lot these days. Here is the 
Reverend Francis Overt taking his 
morning bath on Christmas Day, 1870: 
I sat down in my bath upon a sheet of 
thick ice which broke in the middle 
into targe pieces whilst sharp points 
and jagged edges stuck all round the 


the fact thal not everything in Punch is 
straining for a laugh; there are short 
stories try Paul Theroux and Jack 
Trevor Story in this volume, and a 
perpendicularly straight article by 


Malcolm Bradbury about success (his 
own). The reader’s smile is not 
obligatory on every page. The 
confidence and versatility of the 
enterprise is exemplified by the 
number of Pimcft’s humorists who 
parody rival jokers. Miles Kington, 
some of whose “Franglais” columns 
are in this book, has a foot in both 
camps; he is perhaps at his funniest as 


Rogues in the gallery 


Charles Moore 

Dunk Johnson 
ta of Order 
!%. Robson. £7.95. 


Hoggart 
on the House 
1% Robson. £4.95. 


pictorial campaign agaMf^l 
nosed, rat-toothed ■ T ax y H 
which must have had a spea« 
to half-pay officers with a stroal. 
in Individual liberty. ^ 
Bateman’s art flourished 
enough ago for It to 

that the centenary of his * 
qome. He retired prematu 

when still only torty-six. 
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t° believe that the reporting 
^Fknfcntary debates was once a 
EJfcforcely fought. for. Like so 
TO taedoms, u was no sooner won 
all Its Interest. By the late 
^^Uicentunr, no one could make 
j^“ P a y» a na Parliament began to 
Cfton t * c “ 1 111 more recent times, 
MCcampaigned to be allowed to 
K»t* mi 1 , proceedings of both 
C rt Wth.n days of the first 
J^.listeners began to 


like or dislike. Politically, he is 
conservative, not with nny fervour, but 
with a distrust of cant which makes him 
at his best when MPs arc nodding in 
agreement about the need for “support 
for the Rrts” or the merits of the Brandt 
Report. His affections are aroused by 
the men who tell it us it is (Norman 
Tebbit, Dennis Skinner), nnd his 
spirits sink when confronted by anyone 
with a reputation for niccncss nnd 
moderation (Shirley Wlllinms, Francis 

a . Ho thinks Roy Jenkins Is the 
est man In the world. 

The classic Johnsonian iokc is to. 
confuse the subject of a Parliamentary 
occasion with those taking part in It, a 


technique well suited to a Chamber in 
which discussion is so personalized and 
in which people behave so 
extravagantly. Here Is a typical 
example from Johnson’s days on the 
Dally Telegraph : A Bill relaxing the 
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artist had mora 


with savings and roya^es, JJgfV. ’ listeners began to 

devote himself to <iQn ^ LflMfaSS hey were bored and 

beyond some very orewart. ™ Mme thing will happen 

weak water-colours, was jto - 

He died in Malta in In- 
appropriately enough try . _ — «•. 

friend. nnlmmani.n. PI— ._L _ 
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Increasingly dlWjJJ ^ pcopje, tnougn 

moody, complaining. 0 na confusing to the 

cheere-paringly.mean- ^^^^w^^Jatot, but that amid the 
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upon, profession (politics)". Play is 
made with related ideas throughout the 

E iece, but not too insistently. One only 
as to imagine how Bernard Leyin 
would have handled a similar situation 
to respect Johnston's lightness of 
touch. 

Indeed, for many, the lightness will 
be some; sort of criticism. When ope 
has read ten ye art described so 
unseriously, one begins to imagine that 
the man who has witnessed so many 
days in the life of the Mother: of 
Parliaments must be insensitive to 
darker or deeper moments. How 
would he have reported the debates of 
19407 Johnson's treatment of the 
Falkland* answers all this, He himstif, 
in his report of the famous Saturday 
debate on tbe invasion (which should 
have been reprinted hr full), gives a 
sort of explanation : of hft normal 
frivolity, - ' ' r ■ 

Inside tbe Chamber, men whom we 
had tong seen as Tory Party hacks or 
place seekers became people of 
independent mind arid righteous 
anger. / : ' ! 

It wasclear that their feelings were 

S rtuirte. Tndeedi perhaps It .was 
e previous timidity' which Was 
, the pose: the sad, necessary; 
' reOubement fof getting, into 
- i House In the first place. Qn the 
routine pxchuiges about tne 
■ economy which had made up the 
• ' Staff of a British politico) career 

i( ■ fajp t ^ erg c< y |d 


true feeling. But here was n subject 

to engage the emotions. 

Johnson is a writer rather than n 
political commentator. His literary 
skills and his point of view (or rather 
his enreful lack of it) ensure Hint one 
would like to read what he wrote on 
most subjects imaginable. His powers 
would surely adapt equally well to a 
letter from America, a depiction of life 
In Pnrls, or anywhere else where the 
rush nnd glamour of great events 
throws up characters and situations 
crying out to be observed. 

Simon Hoggart. on the other hand, 
(hough himself a neat, clear writer, Is 
much more political. Not that he has 
strong political views (they are even 
more concealed than Johnson’s, 
though I would guess old-fashioned 
Labour, now feeling rather Social 
Democratic); rather that he is 
thoroughly caught up in the whole 
process, ft js this feeling of intimacy 
which gives charm to his new collection 
of stones from his Punch column. As 
the blurb puts it, "He says that many of 
his best friends are politicians 1 ' - 
something Johnson would never admit 
to. 

Like Johnson, Hoggart has his 
gallery of favourite characters, blit 
they are favourites for purely 
humorous oi human reasons. Nicholas 
Falrirairh* ■The absurd ScfOtch Beau 
Brummel, it one, William Whitelaw, 
with his "Willie r isms" - a form of 
malapropism which makes the 
sentence a most expressive nonsense r 
is another,.Hoggart Is very good, too, 


sides orthe tub like chevauxde frise, 
not particularly comforting to the 
naked thighs and loins, for the keen 
ice cut like broken glass. The ice 
water stung and scorched like fire. I 
had to collect the floating pieces of 
ice and pile them on a chair before I 
could use the sponge and then I had 
to thaw the sponge in my hands for it 
was a mass of ice. The morning was 
most brilliant. 

And so to Pick of Punch . Even second- 
class jokes seem first-class if they are 
topical; and there is first-clnss stuff in 
this jolty annual nt the expense of the 
Pope’s visit, Charles and Diana, 
Bndeshead, Real Ale, Habitat, 
Cynthia Payne, The limes Information 
Service, Barbara Woodhouse, and 
many other occasions of national 
pride. (The book went to press in May, 
so no Falklands follies are included.) 
I’m not too sure about Hunter Davies's 
"Father’s Day" column - well 
represented in this volume - about the 
everyday life of Kentish Town folk. It 
covers some of Posy's ground in a 
weaker way: Less poise ana more pose; 
soft soap, not carbolic. 

But Mr Davies has a great following 
and one strength of Alan Coren’s 
editorial style is diversity. Another is 


court jester in The Times, (He must be 
the most widely exposed humorous 
writer of 1982, having at least three 
one-man-shows between hard covers 
out to celebrate the silly season: Let’s 
Parler Franglais One More Temps . 
96pp. Robson. £3.50. 0 86051 178 2: 
Moreover. 160pp. Robson. £4.95. 0 
86051 173 1; and Miles and Miles. 
153pp. Hamish Hamilton. £4.95. 0 241 
10901 9.) 

I particularly appreciated Mahood's 
set of caricatures of political figures, 
drawn in (he manner of Aubrey 
Beardsley (Ken Livingstone as a sado- 
masochistic Pierrot, Roy Jenkins as 
Salome); and even more, McMurtry’s 
sequence about what people will do 
during the four-minute warning before 
the bomb drops, A policeman outside 
Number Ten embraces another: “All 
these years - I had no idea . . a 
golfer insists on going on looking for 
nis lost ball; a woman sits doing up her 
face while her husbnnd - “Ancel for 
God’s sake ...!”- yells at her from 
the fall-out shelter in the garden. “Four 
minutes - oh Arnold. All those 
unfulfilled ambitions . . ." muses a 
battle?axe of a wife, while her small, 
grinning husband creeps up behind her 
- with a battle-axe. Another husband 
desperately iries to finish solving the 
Rubik Cube. “Does it matteT?" asks 
his wife. A good question. Die? I 
thought I’d laugh. 


A famous florilegium 


Craig Brown 

Christina Siirwell and 
Virginia Dean (Editor) 

A Way with Words 
256pp. Sinclair Browne. £5.95. 
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Bundle a gaj 
much lovei 


le of chat-show hosts, 
sportsmen, cranky 


at identifying general trends and 
customs among the different factions: 
Turn to him to find out what the wet or 


A Mill W 1MII1 T , . ^ 

the dry is wearing, or to disbov^r 
Labour one-upmanship about working 
class origins or Tory fears that every 


WIRN wi 

bill about animals involves some covert 
attack an blood sports and (he. sociri 
order, : 

Hoggart exhibits the virtues Offering 
an "insider” without Us defects. He is 


never, . sycophantic, nor, ^deed, 
malicious. There is none of the “My 
friend so-and-so" style of political 

TL- kavi • nmflRfi 


politicians and chubby comedians, 
each with his own hilarious anecdote; 
between hard covers shortly before 
Christmas, and you are likely to earn a 
lot of easy money. Now that Gaffes, 
Bloomers, Howlers and Bricks have all 
been done, Christina Shewell and 
Virginia Dean have engineered a book 
of sickening simplicity: famous people 
choose their favourite pieces of 
literature. Hurt's it. But It hasn't been 
done before, and other publishers will 
be J kicking, themselves arid their 
juniort, though' some might lake 
donSolstion in the fact f that the 
proceeds of Ibis book axe all going, 16 
the Action for Dysphasic Adults 
charity. . . 

Not being professional editors, 
Christina Shewell and Virginia Dedn 
have brought a freshness’ to their 
choice of celebrities. Koy Fuller Is 
there, but not.Roy Castfe, a: J, Ayer, 
but hrit Pam AyrM. Bert Fo°rd but not 
Anna . Ford. Having so admirably- 
‘avoided'the inner circles ofconceit and 
celebrititis, the editors must have been- 
a little shodked. when a full ton percent 
of thrir contributors decided that tpetr 
favourite piece of literatures to* ■ 
written by themselves, Let .Us list : the 
rogues; . Briaii' . Aldisfc, -Barbara'. 
Cortland, l Ldrd Denning, ■ Margaret 
Drabble, David Kosrotf .Mary Wibpn i 


unexpected choices. David Steel's 
extract is from William the Bad by 
Riclimat Crompton, in which William 
and his gong partake in a mock 
election: 

"That’s me” said William 
complacently. “I’m. Prime Minister 
now. I’m goin’ to rule the country." 

"What are you goin' to .do for us 
first?' said the boy with red hair. .. 

"Do for you?" repeated William 
Indignantly. "I’m not goin' to do 
anythin’ for you. I’m goin’ to mle.*’ 

Mrs Thatcher, chooses a prayer from 
Elizabeth • Bassett’s Anthology of 


anairs; Make me thoughtful' but not! 
moody, helpful but hot bossy/* Arid, 
even less self-consciously, Mrs Gandhi' • 
' chooses an Indian poem, which, she 
declares, she wishes she could make 1 
(he national anthem. It asks that India 
- might • awake 5 ,- into - a “heaven, of 
, freedom": where "CfieVlnJfld H'Without - 
. fear and the head Jirheld jilghV Whefe 
knowledge Is frete 1 ’/' ' 

1 Others ChOose pieces’ more in li He 
with their natures. Harold Evans picks . 
an extract from Scoop, Brian Johnston 
the cricket match in England, Their 
, England , and Robert Burchfield the ... 
Preface to Dr Johnson’s Dictionary. By, : 
aud large, : the pieces chosen are wpfl . 
known -^nd worthy, tiiough It was 
delightful to be introduced by Nicholas 1 
, Humphrey to - this Je'ttier by Frederick , 
Reynolds .Written On hfssecond day! St 
’ Westminster School . jth. 1775: ? 


gossip. The stories have human 
interest even if the reader know^ 
nothing, of the person described. Ido 
not think either of these books wUl kgdi 
badly (in Johnson’s case, It would have, 
been better to publish a larger selecttoa: 
of his earlier work); in fact, they will! 
improve. For when the day-tO'day; 

news is quite forgotwri . J^ey wu) 

- m«*n» • Hi Infill mrtHreR flf their UUieSJ 


Patter); i v.. 1 ’;.- 

Apart from Toby ' Bern, 
chooses "the preamble .^ iU ,he D MS' : 
draft ofThe Agreement of thePdopie 
drawn up by toelfveLlers'' (Pj&gR • 
the firtt tWo .drafts, bayp beeq like?), 

'the:, pbtttlcjnns ’ toake :- the ' gipat. 


■ '■ qfofiiea havd ‘befcn . spoilt - £ hive . 
j’-, ; b^/tpsjl Jt? ’.a 'blanket, and seen a . . 

! remain, toy, [dear Mother, .. 
•yplir dutiful aqd ,riwst Unhappy 
soni • ‘ *' ■’!.'• .• 
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P,Si |kmember me to my Fajher. .. ■ 


